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I  PFTROIT 


Makes  a  hit  with  retailers 
because  it  meets  today’s  changed  retail  conditions— 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


CHANGES  in  today’s  retail 
selling  conditions  put  added 
responsibility  on  advertising. 
Promotion  must  create  a  con¬ 
sumer  franchise — assuring  a 
substantial  share  of  the  day-in 
and  day-out  buying  by  con¬ 
sumers,  relatively  undisturbed 
by  competition. 

Retailers  do  not  get  excited 
over  a  line  that  does  not  excite 
their  customers.  They  stock 
and  push  what  their  customers 
want  to  buy. 

More  than  ever,  selling  the 
retailer  calls  for  selling  the  cus¬ 
tomers  outside  the  store — in 
the  home.  From  its  study  of 
selling  in  Chicago,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  developed  a  sound 


procedure  that  can  produce  ad¬ 
ditional  sales  and  a  stronger 
market  position  for  your  brand. 

This  procedure  enables  you 
to  cash  in  on  the  growing  trend 
to  fewer  brands  per  line  per 
store  and  the  increased  reliance 
on  self-service  retailing. 

It  is  based  on  the  retailer’s 
need  for  higher  volume  and 
faster  turnover  to  meet  his  ris¬ 
ing  costs. 

Highly  successful  in  Chicago 
the  plan  can  be  used  in  any 
market.  It  protluces  larger  or¬ 
ders  and  cuts  delivery  expense. 
It  gives  you  the  benefit  of  the 
retailer’s  own  promotion  with¬ 
out  resort  to  deals,  premiums, 
cut  prices  or  special  discounts. 


If  you  bear  the  responsibility 
for  immediate  sales  of  your 
protluct,  or  are  concerned  with 
long  range  planning  for  con¬ 
tinued  company  success,  this 
plan  merits  your  investigation. 

Decide  now  to  learn  how  this 
consumer-franchise  plan  can 
help  you  realize  a  high  annual 
volume  and  a  solid  base  for 
future  expansion. 

Your  nearest  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  representative  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  how  it  can  be  applied 
in  your  business.  Why  not  get 
in  touch  with  him  today? 

Chicago  Tribune 

THK  WORLD’S  r,RtL\ TfST  NEW  SPAPtai 


your  advertising  schedule 
in  the  Detroit  Market 
does  not  include 
The  Detroit  Times 
you  are  missing 
HALF 

of  your  Detroit 
customer  potential — 

HALF 

of  your  Detroit 
sales 

prospects. 

You’re  missing  something 
if  you  miss  The  Detroit  Times 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


DAILY  CIRCULATION:  374,757 
SUNDAY:  313,618 


WM.  SCHIUDERBERG-T.  J.  KURDIE  CO. 


PEMCO  CORPORATION 


STIEFF  SILVER  CO. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  LABORATORIES'  NEW  "ELECTRICAL  THINKING  MACHINE" 
AIMS  ANTI-AIRCRAFT  GUNS  LIKE  THIS  ONE.  It’s  even  more  effective  than  the 
Bell  Laboratories’  famous  Electrical  Gun  Director  tliat  proved  such  a  factor  in  the 
last  war.  .  .  .  The  radar  equipment  locates  hostile  planes,  day  or  ni^ht,  and  feeds 
continuous  information  concerning  their  location  into  a  computer  or  ‘‘electrical 
thinking  machine.”.  .  .  At  the  same  time,  data  relating  to  wind  velocity,  velocity 
of  the  shells,  temperatures,  etc.,  are  given  to  the  computer.  The  machine  then 
calculates  where  a  shell  should  explode  and  aims  the  guns,  continuously  and 
automatically,  to  bring  the  planes  down. 

New  Gun  Director  Is 
Good  News  for  the  Country 

Call  to  Arms.  Once  again  the  research  and  manufac¬ 
turing  of  the  Bell  System  are  mighty  weapons  in  the 
defense  of  the  country. 

More  than  twehe  hundred  projects  for  the  armed 
forces  were  completed  in  the  last  war.  Many  new  assign¬ 
ments  are  now  being  rushed  to  completion.  This  new 
Fire  Control  System  is  already  in  production. 

Skilled  Teams  at  Work.  The  Bell  System’s  ability 
to  serve  the  armed  forces  comes  not  only  from  its  unique 
qualifications  in  the  field  of  electronics,  but  from  the 
way  it  is  set  up  and  equipped  to  do  the  job. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  who  do  the  research 
and  development,  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  the  Bell  System’s  own  manufac¬ 
turing  unit. 

Service  and  Security.  For  many  years  this  close, 
efficient  association  of  research,  development,  and  manu¬ 
facture  has  helped  to  give  this  country  the  best  telephone 
service  in  the  world.  It  is  now  helping  to  give  the  nation 
the  world’s  best  fighting  weapons. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Our  h^eaders 


ai^ 


lust  for  a  Laugh 

To  THE  Editor:  “What  I  said 
about  salesmen  having  tried  to 
peddle  me  twice  as  many  strips 
as  Editor  &  Publisher  lists  was 
in  levity.  When  I  said  that  Editor 
&  Publisher  lists  only  402  syn¬ 
dicated  columns,  the  crowd 
gasped.  They  didn’t  realize  there 
were  that  many.  Then  I  followed 
up  with  a  comment  to  get  a  laugh, 
which  I  believe  I  did. 

“Before  making  this  crack,  I 
told  Bob  Brown  that  I  planned  to 
do  it  and  didn’t  expect  anyone 
in  the  audience  to  take  me  seri¬ 
ously.  He  said  to  go  ahead,  that 
Editor  &  Publisher  would  ap¬ 
preciate  the  commercial. 

“I’m  sure  you  know  that  I  read 
your  publication  from  cover  to 
cover,  keep  it  on  file  and  fre¬ 
quently  consult  it.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  you  perform  a  fine  service 
for  newspapers  and  newspaper¬ 
men.’’ 

George  W.  Healy,  Jr., 
Managing  Editor, 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Complimentary 

To  the  Editor:  Your  issues 
of  May  21  and  28,  as  well  as  sub¬ 
sequent  issues,  have  set  a  new  high 
standard,  even  for  you. 

Irwin  Maier, 

Publisher, 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Dates  and  Dating 

To  the  Editor:  Newspapers 
can  extend  the  clippings  value  of 
accounts  of  marriages,  deaths,  and 
other  events  by  including  the  year 
with  the ,  mention  of  day  and 
month.  Scrapbooks  of  family  and 
locality  clippings  frequently  ne¬ 
glect  to  attach  a  record  of  the 
year  that  the  article  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Thus  much  of  their  value 
as  records  is  destroyed.  Such  ac¬ 
counts  could  be  made  foolproof  if 
the  year  was  included  in  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Unless  attention  is  directed  to 
the  matter,  few  will  notice  this 
inclusion  in  the  story  of  a  gath¬ 
ering  that  assembled  at  2  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  June  27,  1951.  Years 
later,  to  learn  that  John  Doe 
passed  away  on  a  certain  day  and 
month  in  1951  may  furnish  im¬ 
portant,  authentic,  and  ready  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  disgusting  to 
search  through  carefully  preserved 
files  of  clippings  and  be  unable  to 
determine  the  year  of  an  event. 
With  very  little  added  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  reporter,  the  print¬ 
ed  account  can  provide  this  addi¬ 
tion  and  add  materially  to  the 
clippings  value  of  its  stories. 

Mabel  M.  Ravenscraft, 

Ogilvie,  Minn. 


Horatio  Alger  Stories 

To  THE  Editor:  At  a  timt 
when  “prophets  of  gloom”  see  no 
future  for  the  youth  of  America 
.  .  .  when  too  many  cynics  and 
skeptics  doubt  whether  this  is  still 
the  traditional  land  of  opportun¬ 
ity,  the  Golden  Jubilee  dinner  on 
May  28th  at  the  Parker  House, 
sponsored  by  the  Old  Time  News¬ 
boys  and  Founders  of  the  News¬ 
boys’  Scholarships  at  Harvard 
University,  was  most  timely. 

This  event  displayed  a  varied 
panorama  of  accomplishment  and 
will  be  living  proof  that  our  de¬ 
mocracy  works,  that  opportunity 
here  is  still  free  to  boys  of  small 
beginnings.  It  will  stand  as  an 
imperishable  monument  to  the 
preservation  of  democracy  and  as 
a  living  and  an  effective  protest 
against  those  who  sell  America 
“short.” 

The  reunion  was  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  flesh  and  blood  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  true  Horatio  Alger  stories 
of  self-made  men,  expressive  of 
their  ambition,  courage  and  mor¬ 
ale  and  fine  qualities  of  character, 
who,  as  boys  without  means,  had 
to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way,  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  embittered  by  advers¬ 
ity,  because  they  embodied  the 
finest  traits  of  Americanism:  De¬ 
mocracy,  love  of  freedom,  fair 
play,  self-help,  cheerfulness  and 
optimism  in  the  future  greatness 
of  the  nation.  It  will  strengthen 
the  American  tradition  by  its 
demonstration  of  what  courage, 
faith,  effort,  skill,  endurance  and 
daring  can  accomplish  for  virtu¬ 
ous  and  vigorous  young  boys 
against  overwhelming  odds. 

As  street  merchants  selling 
newspapers,  these  boys  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  high  resolute  purpose 
and  an  uncanny  power  of  recog¬ 
nizing  opportunity.  Momentary 
pleasure  rarely  swerved  them  from 
their  paths;  and  their  reward  was 
success  in  every  activity  to  which 
they  devoted  themselves.  Many  of 
them  have  become  the  outstanding 
citizens  of  our  time,  men  whose 
achievements  in  this  land  have 
been  very  great.  Each  has  truly 
lived  an  “American  Story,”  show¬ 
ing  rise  above  every  handicap  to 
win  a  place  at  the  very  top.  The 
only  resources  of  the  many  of  the 
lads  was  a  compound  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  perspiration. 

The  man  who  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  choice  as  Chairman  of  this 
Jubilee  observance.  Dr.  Alexander 
Brin,  stands  high  in  the  roster 
of  former  newsboys,  is  well-known 
and  highly  honored  as  one  of  the 
state’s  and  the  nation’s  most 
ful  citizens.  His  own  career  ade¬ 
quately  represents  the  epic  drama 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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There's  a  big  “high-spot" 
market  for  you  in 
Greater  Muskegon! 


Muskegon  Chronicle 


of  ^  Booth  Michigan  newspapers 


Now’s  the  time  to  hit  this  Sales 
Management  "high-spot”  market! 
Greater  Muskegon,  with  its  Booth- 
published  Muskegon  Chronicle, 
is  one  of  Michigan’s  favored 
markets  .  .  .  the  fastest  growing 
industrial  market  in  the  state 
...  a  metropolitan  area  now  over 
100,000  and  still  growing  fast. 

40,236  daily 


The  Muskegon  Chronicle  for  10 
years  has  led  all  Michigan  dailies, 
of  25,000  circulation  and  over,  in 
net-paid  circulation  gains.  Don’t 
forget  .  .  .  you  can  select  your 
markets  with  newspapers.  Select 
a  Booth  market  and  you  get  a 
great  market  and  a  great  paper! 

net  paid 


For  further  facts,  call — 


A.  H.  Kuch; 

110  E.  42nd  Street; 

New  York  17,  New  York; 
Murray  HHI  6-7232 


The  John  E.  Lutz  Co^ 
435  N.  Michiyan  Avenuei 
Chicago  11,  Illinois; 
Superior  7-4680 
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4  IN  A  ROW 

FIRST— 

Vari  Color  Duplicator  Co. 

25  to  30  Employees 

Estimated  Annual  Payroll,  $67,392. 

SECOND— 

Sylvonio  Electric  Products, 
Inc. 

500  Employees 

Estimated  Annual  Payroll,  $1,123,200. 

THIRD— {Just  Announced) 

Thomas  Industries 

25  to  30  Employees 

Estimated  Annual  Payroll,  $67,392. 

FOURTH — (Just  Announced) 

Jonco  Aircraft  Corporation 

200  Employees 

Estimated  Annual  Payroll,  $449,280. 


Yes,  Industrial  development  Is 
expanding  to  Shawnee,  Oklahoma 
and  the  Middle  West.  Shawnee 
was  selected  by  these  firms  as  a 
desirable  city  In  which  to  locate 
because  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
low  cost  gas  and  electricity — and  an 
ample  supply  of  people  to  work  for 
these  Industries.  < 

A  friendly  city  of  24,457  resi¬ 
dents,  the  majority  of  whom  own 
their  homes  and  take  an  active  part 
in  the  development  and  future  of 
Shawnee. 

“Shawnee  is  the  Progressive  Oklahoma 
Market” 

For  coverage  of  the  trl-county 
market,  advertisers  depend  on  the 


SHAWNEE  NEWS -STAR 

"A  Stauffer  Publication’’ 

Represented  Nationally  by 
BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC. 

New  York  Chicago  Dallas  Oklahoma  City 
Atlanta  San  Francisco 


^lAJliat  Our  i^eaderS  oSa 


continued  from  page  2  ( 
of  America.  Since  his  newsboy  t 
days,  he  has  labored  vigorously  t 
and  effectively  in  a  wide  variety  i 
of  humane  and  civic  projects.  i 
From  a  penniless  lad  struggling  i 
for  a  livelihood  for  his  widowed  j 
mother  and  younger  brother  and 
older  sister,  he  has  risen  to  the 
rare  distinction  as  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education.  He  also  holds  the 
high  distinction  of  being  the  only  1 
man  from  Massachusetts  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Citizens  Federal  i 
Committee  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  and  is  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Jewish 
Advocate,  the  largest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  Anglo-Jewish  publication 
in  the  United  States.  Such  is  the 
romance  of  the  man  who  will  pre¬ 
side  over  the  unique  Old  Time 
Newsboys  observance! 

Top  among  the  scholarship  win¬ 
ners  as  a  newsboy  is  none  other 
than  Dr.  Samuel  Albert  Levine  of 
I  Newton,  world  famous  heart  spe¬ 
cialist,  who  is  clinical  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  He  holds  the  distinction 
of  having  been  selected  to  deliver 
the  annual  St.  Cyr  lecture  at  the 
National  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Heart  in  London,  sponsored 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine. 

Reunion  Committee, 
of  Old  Time  Newsboys, 
Boston,  Mass. 

No  Background  oi  Fact 

To  THE  Editor:  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty”  where  you  quoted  that 
item  about  the  unfortunate  sea 
gulls  off  the  Florida  coast.  I  had 
understood  that  that  was  simply 
a  pleasant  fable  and  I  have  se¬ 
cured  from  Mr.  H.  G.  DeignaU; 
Associate  Curator  of  Birds,  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  and  Mr.  S.  H. 

;  Low,  administrator  of  the  inter- 
American  bird-banding  program, 
i  Patuxent  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wild  Life  Service,  the  follow¬ 
ing  reactions: 

Both  declared  this  story  to  be 
utter  nonsense  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view.  They  said  that  in 
the  first  place  the  incident  as  re¬ 
ported  did  not  happen  at  all.  No 
‘  I  records  whatever  had  come  in  of 
any  unusual  gull  mortality  at  the 
times  and  places  indicated  in  the 
r  newspapers,  and,  in  the  second 
>  place,  such  a  happening  would  be 
impossible  for  the  reason  that 
j  these  gulls  are  migrants  from  the 

[Maine  and  the  Labrador  coasts 
'  and  would  not  have  remained  at 
any  one  place  long  enough  to 
have  starved  but  would  have  gone 
on  elsewhere  as  soon  as  the  food 
supply  became  low. 

Both  doubted  very  much  if 
there  could  be  located  any  pub- 
''  lication  anywhere  that  would  deal 
with  development  of  artificial 
feeding  habits  of  these  gulls,  for 
i  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 


general  feeders  and  there  would 
thus  be  no  background  or  necessi¬ 
ty  for  discussion  or  argument 
about  such  habits.  Both  agreed 
it  was  a  very  pretty  story  to  write 
up — even  though  it  had  no  back¬ 
ground  of  fact  behind  it. 

Aubrey  N.  Brown, 
Editor, 

Presbyterian  Outlook, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Reverse  English 
To  the  Editor:  Re:  page  32, 
cartoon  in  May  26  issue::  first  I 
wondered  if  the  display  ad  man¬ 
ager  was  so  proud  of  his  title  that 
he’d  had  it  lettered  on  the  inside 
of  his  door.  .  .  Fortunately,  there 
are  no  left-handed  telephones,  etc., 
in  the  flopped  version. 

A.  Flandreau, 
Stamford,  Conn. 
(Forgetting  to  flop  a  negative  is 
an  engraver’s  favorite  indoor 
sport. — Ed.) 

Family  Record? 

To  THE  Editor:  The  Mexico 
Ledger  will  have  been  in  the 
White  family  75  years  this  Sep¬ 
tember.  We  are  anxious  to  know 
if  this  is  possibly  a  national  record 
for  newspapers. 

L.  M.  White, 

President, 

Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 


^lien . . . 

50  Years  Ago — “There  appears 
to  be  a  likelihood  that  before  long 
movable  types  for  printing  will  be 
done  away  with  altogether,  and 
their  function  performed  by  in¬ 
genious  photographic  processes.” 
(Story  referring  to  recent  patents 
on  photocomposing  machine.) 

From  The  Fourth  Estate. 

*  *  « 

30  Years  Ago — ^The  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  of  Louisiana  has 
adopted  a  measure  to  stop  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  horse  race  “dope”  (no 
entries  or  odds  may  be  published) 
as  a  result  of  scandals  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  press  returns. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

*  *  * 

10  Years  Ago — ^The  California 
reporter  confidence  law  of  1935 
is  for  newspapermen  only,  rules 
court,  denying  extension  of  privi¬ 
lege  to  a  magazine  writer.  “The 
tendency,”  said  the  court,  “is  not 
to  extend  the  right  to  refuse  to 
give  evidence  but  to  restrict  it.” 

nd  Vo  uf  I 

This  week — ^The  Florida  Legis¬ 
lature  has  enacted  bills  restricting 
the  transmission  and  publication ' 
of  results  of  horse  races. 


reports 


Successful  marketing 
is  an operation. 
Printers’  Ink  stands 
alone  as  the  one 
publication  thatT 
every  phase  of 

completely, 
that  integrates  all 
the  complexities  of 
marketing  for  the 
advertising,  management, 
sales  and  agency  executives 
who  are  the  leading 


buyers  of  advertising. 
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sion  of  pnvi-  _  .  ■  j  - 

writer.  “The 

court,  “is  not  •  Jh*  only  journal  glvlnfl  tk« 
to  refuse  ^  to  nawt  of  advarflsart,  advarfh- 

o  restrict  it.”  ing  agantt,  publishing,  prinf- 
ing  and  commarcial  radio  ki 
«  /2/y  Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

f  /  /o  O/  If  you  ara  planning  salas 

'  ,  .  J  *  campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 

Florida  Legis-  tf^sa  tarrHorias  read 

;fpS'S  newspapernews 

IS  HamlHoa  Struct 
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Mosiffihr  Om  Ymsr  StfbeoHpw* 
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Stabilized  Meat  Prices 

I  What’s  the  best  way  to  get  them? 


Ill  the  period  of  general  inflation  we  have  been 
going  through,  meat  prices  advanced  along  with  the 
rest,  partly  because  that  is  the  nature  of  inflation, 
and  further  because  the  amount  of  spendable  money 
in  the  hands  of  wage  earners  has  increased  faster 
than  moat  supplies. 

Thero'>  1  common-sense  remedy  for  this  situation. 

1*  Stabilized  consumer  income. 

2*  Expanded  production  of  meat. 

Our  rapidlv  growing  population  makes  this  second 
step  one  of  primary  importance.  People  should  have 
all  the  meat  they  want  at  prices  as  low  as  production 
costs  permit.  But  meat  production  is  inseparably 
nieshed  with  the  production  of  livestock. 

And  farmers  and  ranchers  say  that  livestock  pro¬ 


duction  will  be  discouraged  by  too  long  continuance 
of  meat  and  livestock  controls. 

As  has  been  well  proved  by  the  experience  of  OPA, 
price  and  rationing  controls  actually  create  black 
markets,  scarcity  in  legitimate  channels  of  trade, 
under-the-counter  favoritism,  and  no  consumer  bene¬ 
fits  in  the  end.  In  fact,  stabilization  officials  recog¬ 
nize  these  dangers  and  say  that  controls  should  be 
temporary  and  ended  as  quickly  as  possible.  There 
are  no  substitutes  for  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

And  consumers  can  help  keep  this  law  working  in  their 
interest  by  buying  meat  carefully  and  using  it  wisely. 

American  Meat  Institute 


Headquarters,  Chicago 


Members  throu^out  the  U,  S. 


or  the  best  press  interpretation 


of foreign 


news 


another  award  to  a  member  of  The  New  York  Times 


This  year’s  Overseas  Press  Club  award  for  the  best  press  interpretation  of  foreign  news  was 
won  by  James  Reston,  diplomatic  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Times. 

It  is  the  second  Overseas  Press  Club  award  Mr.  Reston  has  received  by  vote  of 
members  of  his  own  profession  for  his  superior  ability  to  clarify  and  interpret  the  news 
from  abroad. 

This  makes  eight  Overseas  Press  Club  awards  that  have  been  won  by  staff  members 
of  The  New  York  Times— more  than  have  been  won  by  the  staff  of  any  other  newspaper. 

Awards  measure  individual  achievement.  They  also  reflect  staff  achievement.  Win¬ 
ning  more  awards  than  any  other  publication  for  enterprise  and  achievement  in  reporting 
and  interpreting  the  news,  The  New  York  Times  wins  that  greatest  of  all  awards,  the  respect 
of  intelligent,  thinking,  informed  men  and  women  everywhere. 

Slje  Netw  JJork  Eime^ 

■ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PPINT" 

1851  One  Hundredth  Aumversary  1951 


OVERSEAS  PRESS  CLUB  AWARDS  WON  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  STAFF 

1940-HALLETT  abend,  FOR  OUTSTANDING  REPORTING  FROM  THE  FAR  EAST. 

1942 -OTTO  D.  TOLISCHUS,  FOR  OUTSTANDING  COVERAGE  FROM  THE  FAR  EAST. 

1942 -CYRUS  L.  SULZBERGER,  FOR  OUTSTANDING  COVERAGE  FROM  EUROPE. 

1946- DREW  MIDDLETON,  FOR  BEING  THE  FIRST  CORRESPONDENT  TO  FILE  A  STORY  FROM  BERLIN. 
1948 -ANNE  O'HARE  McCORMlCK,  FOR  BEST  PRESS  INTERPRETATION  OF  FOREIGN  NEWS. 

1949- HAROLD  CALLENDER,  FOR  BEST  PRESS  REPORTING  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  FROM  ABROAD. 

1949 -JAMES  RESTON,  FOR  BEST  PRESS  INTERPRETATION  OF  FOREIGN  NEWS. 

1951 -JAMES  RESTON,  FOR  BEST  PRESS  INTERPRETATION  OF  FOREIGN  NEWS. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


lHanY  Dailies  Ready  to  Meet 
Color  Television  with  Color 


Milwaukee  Journal's  New  Guide 
For  3-Color  Work  Sparks  Interest 


Many  newspapers  —  700,  at 
lust — have  a  good  headstart  on 
slevision  in  offering  color  to  ad- 
'trtisers.  Their  experience  will 
prove  beneficial  to  all  newspapers 
ii  meeting  the  additional  impact 
which  color  television  will  have  as 
1  competitive  medium. 

Already  immensely  grateful  to 
Jie  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  for 
Its  authoritative  book,  “Production 
of  R.O.P.  Color,”  published  a 
few  months  ago,  the  newspaper 
business  had  reason  to  rejoice 
a^in  this  week  when  the  Journal 
dkributed  a  supplement  telling 
bow  the  three-color  process  re¬ 
duces  time  and  cost  in  achieving 
fine  color  effects. 

Well-Timed  Booklet 

Timing  of  the  release  on  this 
description  of  the  Curtis  Color 
Analyst  developed  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal’s  intensive  study 
of  color  reproduction  couldn’t 
have  been  better,  for  it  coincided 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  permits  telecasters  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  color  commercially  on 
the  basis  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  rotating  disc 
method. 

Pioneers  in  newspaper  run-of- 
paper  color  production  are  learn¬ 
ing  new  techniques  every  day  to 
present  on  newsprint  the  glowing 
effects  which  magazines  have  long 
made  available  to  advertisers  on 
coated  stock  and  which  television 
will  now  bring  to  life  for  fleet¬ 
ing  moments. 

The  25  newspapers  which  Media 
Records  put  at  the  head  of  the 
list  for  1950  R.O.P.  color  adver¬ 
tising  published  more  than  12,- 
(100,000  lines.  Probably  70%  of 
it  was  one-color  and  black  and 
ntore  than  half  of  the  rest  was 


was  78.4%  for  the  Chicago  (111.) 
Tribune  which  ran  276  pages 
(685,100  lines)  of  full  color  ad¬ 
vertising;  20  pages  (49,600  lines  1 
of  ads  with  two  colors  and  black, 
and  33  pages  (81,840  lines)  of 
one  color  and  black. 

The  best  Local  score  was  75% 
in  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  which 
ran  463,078  lines  of  color  adver¬ 
tising,  of  which  90%  was  spot 
color  (one  color  and  black),  2% 
was  three-color-and-black,  and  8% 
two-color-and-black.  Advertising 
Director  W.  C.  Savage  noted  they 
were  all  “rough”  estimates. 

Only  paper  to  crack  the  1,000,- 
000-line  mark  was  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  with  1,082,540  in  R.O.P. 
color.  This  was  just  slightly  under 
the  “other”  color  linage  carried 
in  the  Journal’s  magazine  and 
comic  supplements. 

The  Journal  record,  broke  down 
as  to  units,  showed  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  Local  copy,  463  units  to 
220  for  National.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  extent  to  which 
local  advertisers  went  all  the  way 
— three  colors  and  black  in  232 
units.  There  were  only  56  general 
accounts  in  this  category.  The 
Journal  had  203  one-color  and 
black  local  units  and  152  general; 
28  two-color  and  black  local  units 
and  1 2  general. 

520  Editorial  Units 

Besides  all  the  color  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  Journal  boasted  520  color 
units  for  the  editorial  department 
and  466  of  them  were  in  full 
color.  This  is  the  Journal’s  way 
of  gaining  experience  in  color 
printing  at  its  own  expense  and 
passing  on  the  benefits  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Admen  replying  to  the  E  &  P 


liree  colors  and  black,  it  is  indi- 
cated  in  the  returns  to  a  question- 
naire  which  Editor  &  Publisher 
circulated  recently. 

Two-thirds  of  the  linage  leaders 
^red  Local  copy  as  predomi- 
nant,  but  the  growing  interest  of 
National  accounts  in  R.O.P.  color 
can  be  discerned  in  the  large 
number  of  papers  which  recorded 
only  narrow  margins  to  Local  or 
outright  leadership  to  National. 

276  Pages  with  Full  Color 
TTtc  highest  score  for  National 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  2,  1951 


stories”  from  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  using  color. 
Even  at  premium  rates,  which 
vary  too  greatly  to  record  here 
in  any  detail,  the  advertisers  have 
found  that  a  touch  of  color  gives 
their  copy  extra  pull  that  more 
than  justifies  the  additional  cost. 

While  few  among  the  leaders 
could  say  that  availability  of  color 
had  created  any  new  accounts, 
nearly  all  stressed  the  increase  in 
linage  from  women’s  specialty 


shops,  grocery  markets  and  jew¬ 
elers,  in  that  order.  Some  listed 
hardware  stores  as  principal 
R.O.P.  color  accounts,  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  of  course,  figured 
prominently  in  the  linage  record. 
An  occasional  report  rated  furni¬ 
ture  stores  as  No.  1  color  users. 

Agency’s  Own  Success  Story 

Unique  among  “success  stories” 
was  that  offered  by  Amon  Carter, 
Jr.,  national  advertising  director 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  in  reciting  the  series  of 
one-color  and  black  pages  run  by 
Rowland  Broiles  Co.,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  The  first  ad  picked 
up  10  new  advertising  accounts, 
Mr.  Broiles  reported,  and  most  of 
them  explained  that  if  the  agency 
was  so  sold  on  this  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  they  wanted  it  to  handle 
their  business. 

A  single  less-than-half-page  ad 
in  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  was  credited  with  selling 
200  dozen  pink  shirts.  Response 
to  a  mail  order  coupon  lasted  two 
months.  Better  than  97%  of  the 
Sunday  color  linage  in  the  Chron¬ 
icle  is  from  local  accounts.  In 
daily  issues  the  local-general  color 
copy  is  about  50-50. 

Two  grocery  organizations  are 
the  most  consistent  users  of  color 
in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Savage  related 
that  a  voluntary  group  with  about 
250  stores  began  using  color  four 
years  ago,  one  ad  a  week  in  the 
Post  and  Times-Star — more  than 
650,000  lines  through  1950.  Their 
results  were  so  good  that  a  .second 
grocery  group  took  to  the  idea  in 
the  Fall  of  1947  and  ran  a  little 
over  400,000  lines  up  to  the  end 
of  1950. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean,  with 
376.016  lines,  was  No.  25  on  the 
1950  list  but  its  ad  department  is 
making  hay  with  such  testimonials 
as  one  from  Chesters  Stores  tell¬ 
ing  how  “our  color  ad  has  been 
so  terrific — the  first  day’s  selling 
(ladies’  ready-to-wear  suits)  ron- 
sisted  of  over  1,000  units  .  .  . 
which  would  be  very  good  results 
for  the  largest  department  store  in 
town.” 

Color  in  Classified 

An  interesting  notation  was 
made  on  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item  return:  “Used  Car  dealers 
have  found  color  very  successful 
in  Classified  Display.”  The  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  too,  ac¬ 
corded  Classified  credit  for  build¬ 
ing  the  color  linage,  mostly  spot. 


HS6rM  to  Issue 
3  Color  Ads 

Chicago  r—  Success  of  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx’s  initial  ROP 
four-color  ads  placed  by  dealers  in 
about  40  newspapers  this  Spring 
has  led  the  clothing  firm  to  sched¬ 
ule  three  such  ads  for  Fall,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lee  Henrich,  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

HS&M  dealers  were  furnished 
color  plates  for  two  Spring  ads,  re¬ 
sulting  in  comparatively  uniform 
reproduction  and  stimulating  sales 
results,  Mr.  Henrich  told  E&P.  The 
Fall  schedule  will  begin  in  Septem¬ 
ber  with  dealers  already  stocking 
the  suits  to  be  featured  in  the 
color  ads  tying  in  with  the  firm’s 
national  magazine  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  No.  8 
with  609,000  lines,  picked  this 
testimonial  from  its  files:  A  hard¬ 
ware  store  that  used  very  small 
space  occasionally  tried  color  and 
became  an  important  account.  He 
checked  a  black-and-white  ad 
against  the  same  copy  with  a 
touch  of  color  and  found  that  the 
latter  produced  100  sales  as  com¬ 
pared  with  30  for  plain  b-and-w. 

A  Tulsa  furniture  store  credited 
color  ads  with  50%  more  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  tells 
prospects  about  Roos  Bros,  which 
ran  a  one-color  and  black  half¬ 
page  ad  once  a  week  from  Oc¬ 
tober,  1950,  to  January,  1951,  and 
sold  the  advertised  merchandise  so 
fast  it  had  to  borrow  merchandise 
from  other  store  units  to  fill 
orders. 

In  the  matter  of  rates.  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  has  an  un¬ 
usual  card  for  national  advertisers. 
It  provides:  $301  for  one  color 
and  black  (a  25%  premium), 
$421.40  for  two  colors  and  black 
(35%),  and  $602  for  three  colors 
and  black  (50%)  over  the  regular 
full-page  rate. 

These  figures.  Mr.  Carter  point¬ 
ed  out,  are  derived  from  the  per¬ 
centages  which  are  based  on  full- 
page  costs.  Thus  a  man  who  runs 
a  1,000-line  color  ad  would  pay 
the  same  premium  as  the  man 
who  runs  a  full-page  ad. 

Variable  Rale  Cards 
In  many  cases,  the  premium  for 
color  in  national  ads  is  quoted 
on  a  percentage  basis.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  for  example, 
charges  36%  over  the  regular 
rate  for  one  color  and  black  and 
50%  for  two  colors  and  black. 
Several  quote  a  25%  surcharge 
for  one  color  and  black,  40%  for 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Lyons  Escapes 
Order  to  Tell 
News  Source 

Judge  Henry  W.  Goddard  ruled 


R.O.P.  Color 

continued  from  page  7 


WASHINGTON 


WSB  Panel  Looks  Into  Newspaper  Wage  Controls 

The  Wage  Stabilization  Board  has  set  up  a  special  panel  to  con¬ 
duct  hearings  June  5  and  6  to  receive  evidence  and  determine  wh^her 


two  colors  and  black  and  50%  for 

three  colors  and  black.  The  Bee  — -  - - - — . - i  .  ....  _  . 

papers  in  Sacramento  and  Fresno  the  newspaper  publishing  business  and  other  industries  exempt  ftom 
in  Federal  Court  this  week  that  decrease  the  surcharge  as  the  size  Pt'ce  control  should  also  be  .without  wage  ceilings  The  panels  ^ter- 
Columnist  Leonard  Lyons  was  not  of  the  ad  increases.  For  instance  JlJ'f’^tion  will  be  *“hject  to  indorsenKn  (  ,  arbitrator  of 

required  to  reveal  the  source  of  the  color  premium  for  980  lines  fhe'^NTrYork  CifyTLsitTJstem.  A^ch^^f  of  New  York  City’^ 
two  Items  as  they  were  irrelevant  three  and  black)  is  54%  and  for  relations  office,  Mr  Kheel  was  instrumental  in  working  out  with  ITU 

to  the  mam  issue  in  a  hearing  in-  1,470  lines  to  full-page  it  is  39%.  president  Woodruff  Randolph  the  formula  that  broke  through  the 

volving  Mrs.  Ethel  Rosenberg,  con-  The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  union’s  “no-contract”  policy  of  1947.  Printing  trades  unions  and  the 
victed  atom  spy.  charges  a  35%  premium  for  both  Guild  are  pressing  for  release  from  wage  controls  as  long  as  advertis- 

Counsel  for  Mrs.  Rosenberg,  in  local  and  national,  and  the  St.  ing  rates  and  circulation  prices  are  beyond  OPS. 

seeking  her  transfer  from  Sing  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 


ap- 

Sing,  claimed  Mr.  Lyons’  items  plies  flat  premium  prices  alike — 
supported  a  defense  contention  $250  daily  and  $300  Sunday  for 
that  the  government  transferred  one-and-black;  $400  and  $450  for 
the  prisoner  to  Sing  Sing  in  an  three-and-black. 
effort  to  break  her.  Retail  advertisers  in  the  Los 

Judge  John  C.  Knox  had  pre-  Angeles  Examiner  pay  $310  daily 
viously  ruled  that  a  reporter  is  not  and  $500  Sunday  premium  for  one 
privileged  to  withhold  the  source  color  and  black;  $450  and  $700 
of  information  relevant  to  a  legal  for  three  colors  and  black.  In  the 
proceeding  but  had  postponed  Chicago  Tribune  the  premium  on 
decision  on  whether  the  Lyons  local  color  is  $800  daily  and 
items  were  material.  (E&P,  May  $1,000  Sunday;  for  national  it  is 
12,  Page  8).  $900  daily  and  $1,500  Sunday. 

Rudolph  Halley,  former  chief  The  returns  from  the  question- 
counsel  for  the  Kefauver  Commit-  naire  failed  to  disclose  any  uni- 
tee,  represented  Mr.  Lyons  in  the  formity  or  pattern  in  color 
hearing  before  Judge  Goddard,  premiums, 
who  took  the  case  due  to  the  ill-  Uniform  Printing  to  Come 
ness  of  Judge  Knox.  Mr.  Halley  when  costs  of  producing  color 
cited  the  importance  of  newspa-  different  shops,  under  varying 
permen  ^ing  able  to  get  confi-  methods,  can  be  standardized,  rate 
dential  information  but  mainly  cards  also  may  be  more  attractive 
stressed  that  the  utility  of  the  to  space-buyers.  It  is  generally 
Lyons  items  was  so  remote  in  the  agreed  that  the  achievements  of 
present  instance  that  the  columnist  the  Milwaukee  Journal  with  the 
should  not  be  required  to  answer.  Curtis  system  is  the  most  far-reach- 
The  gist  of  Mr.  Lyons  items  jng  ^tep  toward  both  standardized 

still  s^ve^hemsd5es'i^tI!ey^  Sts'"^* 

National  advertisers  will  be 
Emanuel  Block,  attorney  for  more  inclined  to  consider  R.O.P. 
Mrs.  Rosenberg,  reminded  that  color  on  their  schedules  when  they 
the  columnist  had  testified  at  an  can  be  assured  of  uniformity  in 
earlier  hearing  that  the  items  had  production  (ink  color,  etc.)  and 
not  been  a  matter  of  speculation,  of  widespread  availability  of  full 
Judge  Goddard  ruled  the  main  color  comparable  to  that  in  their 
issue  was  whether  Mrs.  Rosenberg  magazine  copy 
had  been  lawfully  transferred  to  three-color  process  made 

Sing  Smg  and  whether  she  had  j,y  comparison  with  the 

received  cruel  treatment.  three-colors-and-black  routine,  in 

thc  Milwaukec  Journal  system  uses 

E&P  INDEX  three  primary  colors  only  and 

Advertising  Survey .  14  eliminates  the  black  plate  or  makes 

Books  in  Review  .  50  available  only  for  printing  type 

Bright  Ideas  .  54  beneath  an  illustration.  Journal 

Cartoons  .  13  production  men  have  combined 

Circulation  .  40  four-color  and  three-color  jobs  in 

Classified  Clinic .  52  a  single  ad. 

Editorial  . — .  34  Four-in-One  Ad 

Journalism  Education  .  38  t„  a 

Newspaper  Law .  48 

Obituary  60  bromide  black-and-white 

Personals  . . . .  .1  35  P'^'^ts  are  used  through  the  several 

Photography  . . .  .  . . .  ....  42  stages  and  regular  black-and-white 

Promotion  54  engraving  cameras  do  the  job  with- 

Radio  and  TV  .44  out  image  reverses  or  filters.  Cor- 

’Round  Their  Beats .  32  rections  in  color  values  for  each 

Shop  Talk  . 64  plate  are  made  extremely  simple 

Short  Takes  .  18  by  viewing  effects  in  the  Analyst. 

j'  ■  ■  . R.O.P.  color  featuring  four 

What  Readers  Say  . 2-4  different  products,  appeared  in  the 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  Philadelphia  Enquirer  April  26. 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  This  was  the  first  instance  since  the 
viding  acknowledgement  is  made  introduction  of  R.O.P.  color  in  the 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  Inquirer  that  a  full-page  had  been 
right  and  the  date  of  issue.  composed  of  more  than  one  ad- 

_  vertisement. 


That  OPS  License  Scheme  Can't  Scare  Us — Yet 

OPS  Director  Di  S.alle’s  suggestion  that  U.  S.  business  may  have  to 
be  placed  under  a  license  system  has  thrown  a  scare  into  management 
generally  but  evidently  holds  no  peril  for  the  newspaper  business.  The 
method  involves  a  federal  license,  revocable  for  violation  of  regula¬ 
tions.  There  are  no  newspaper  prices  to  be  policed. 


Race  Wire  License  Bill  Exempts  Newspapers 

Specific  exemption  for  newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  news  services 
is  written  into  the  Senate  Crime  Committee’s  draft  of  a  bill  requiring 
companies  that  send  gambling  data  by  wire  to  obtain  licenses  and  other¬ 
wise  qualify.  License  applicants  would  have  to  prove  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes;  also  that  the  applicants 
are  of  “good  moral  character.” 


Congratulations,  But  Beware  of  Monday  Makeup 

Newspapers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  improvement  in 
positioning  of  proprietary  medicine  advertising  since  1939,  the 
Proprietary  Association  says  in  a  review  of  606  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  9th  and  I3th  of  April.  They  were  searched  for 
vertical  “stacking"  of  four  or  more  such  ads,  and  for  placement 
in  an  “offensively  suggestive  fashion"  next  to  classified  ads, 
obituary  notices,  funeral  parlor  advertisements,  and  the  like. 
Found  were  19  instances  of  “misplaced"  ads  in  17  newspapers; 
two  next  to  obits  and  the  like,  and  the  others  “stacked."  In  the 
1949  survey,  objection  was  entered  against  160  uses,  and  in  1950 
complaint  was  made  on  63  placements.  All  of  the  “offenses” 
were  committed  on  Mondays. 


Mill  Investment  Checkup  Won't  Disclose  Very  Much 
A  Commerce  Department  survey  of  U.  S.  investments  abroad  will 
touch  the  much-discussed  subject  of  Canadian  newsprint  mill  owner¬ 
ship  but  probably  will  not  produce  any  definitive  statistics.  Returns 
from  questionnaires  are  due  July  31,  but  the  statistical  work  won’t 
be  finished  until  mid-1952.  Pulp  and  paper  mill  investments  are  one 
of  the  numerous  classifications  to  be  separately  treated.  A  25%  own¬ 
ership  must  be  indicated  or  the  data  will  not  be  collated.  The  final 
report  will  simply  state  the  aggregate  of  U.  S.  investment  in  foreign 
newsprint  mills. 


Father's  Little  Dividend — ^No  Picture  of  the  Bride 

No  LONGER  need  the  father  of  the  bride  include  in  his  budget  the 
cost  of  a  portrait  photograph  of  his  daughter  to  be  reproduced  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  Post  will  publish  a  new  column  of  wedding 
and  engagement  announcements.  .  .  .  "In  suitably  conservative  typo¬ 
graphical  dress,  this  column  will  present  the  facts  that  are  properly 
of  public  concern  and  interest,  under  a  single  heading.  This  format 
will  not  permit  the  use  of  photographs,  nor  allow  extensive  descrip¬ 
tions  of  ceremonies  or  apparel.” 


News  in  Brief  from  Government  Agencies 

Members  of  the  House  may  send  $750  worth  of  telegrams  or  speak 
that  much  on  the  telephone  in  any  year,  after  July  1,  by  terms  of  a 
bill  signed  by  the  President. 


Newest  target  of  the  “trust  busters”  is  a  group  of  manufacturers 
of  rollers  for  printing  presses,  members  of  which  are  charged  with 
price-fixing.  Indictments  returned  in  New  York  City  name  Samuel 
Bingham’s  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Godfrey  Roller  Co.,  Harrigan  Roller  Co., 
Bingham  Brothers  Co.,  National  Roller  Co.,  and  Wild  &  Stevens. 


Ward  &  Paul,  stenographic  firm,  estimated  MacArthur  hearing  file 
passed  1,000,000  words  as  Admiral  Sherman  began  testimony.  (New 
York  Times  cut  back  to  excerpted  testimony). 


E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  is  ordered  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
in  victory  for  Cincinnati  Newspaper  Guild,  to  open  its  records  and 
bargain  on  merit  raises  for  employes  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Kentucky  Post.  Managing  editor  of  latter  was  put  into  bargaining 
group  because  his  supervisory  work  is  “sporadic.” 
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FlEJ  Heeds  U.  S.  Leaders 
In  Shunning  Gov’t  Controls 


International  Code  of  Ethics, 

Attack  on  TV  Advertising  Rejected 

By  Doris  Willens 


*1  substitute  raw  materials  and  their 

possibilities. 

O  The  newsprint  report  was  given 

by  George  Vander  Borght,  legal 

_ J _ —  ■  _  representative  of  the  Brussels  Le 

^^jTiTb  Soir.  He  said  he  believed  the 

newsprint  crisis  might  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  one  based  on  the  sudden 
Federation  members  was  on  inter-  demands  that  arose  for  it  in  1950. 


ference  from  governments. 

Even  those  delegates  who  op 


The  demand  now  outweighs  the 
supply;  but  in  1949  the  situation 


posed  the  axing  of  United  Nations  was  reversed.  May  it  not  reverse 
press  projects  said  they  did  so  only  again? 


on  tactical  grounds.  They  said  they 
opposed  the  convention  and  code 


No  one  agreed  that  it  would. 
Robert  Salmon  of  France  Soir 


London  —  The  International  tablished  newsprint  committee  to  principle,  and  that  such  proj-  insisted  the  shortage  was  an  or- 
Code  of  Ethics  was  the  second  see  that  governments  distributed  must  be  undertaken  only  by  ganic  one,  and  that  it  was  an  il- 

proposed  United  Nations  project  newsprint  fairly.  As  Col.  Stein-  press.  lusion  to  apply  the  supply-demand 

to  fall  under  the  axe  of  the  In-  man  said,  “We  in  America  want  Ijjgy  added,  a  majority  of  theory.  Publishers  must  convince 

ternational  Federation  of  News-  nothing  of  government  controls,  nations  in  the  UN  have  consis-  manufacturers  to  make  new  cap- 
paper  Publishers  at  its  annual  Once  you  get  them,  you  never  get  jgntly  voted  in  favor  of  both  ital  investments  and  expand  pro¬ 


convention  here  last  week. 

First  to  be  rejected  in  principle 
was  the  draft  convention  on  Free- 


rid  of  them.” 

French  Plan  Advocated 


projects.  They  may  do  so  again. 
The  convention  and  the  code  may 


Leon  Bancal,  vicepresident  of  pass  into  international  law.  It  is 


duction. 

Even  this  was  not  enough,  said 
Mr.  Curtis-Willson.  The  basic 


dom  of  Information  (E&P,  May  La  Federation  Nationale  de  la  therefore  necessary,  they  argued,  problem  was  to  find  a  new  raw 


26,  page  1 5 ) 


Presse  Francaise,  in  a  report  on  to  submit  amendments  so  that  material,  one  that  reproduced  it- 


Again  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  professional  newspaper  organiza-  th«se  documents  would  be  less  self  every  year  or  every  five  years, 

four,  delegate  expressed  their  jjons  and  the  part  they  play  in  harmful  to  the  press  than  as  now  unlike  the  spruce  tree  that  repro¬ 
opinion  that  ‘it  must  be  the  task  regulating  competition  within  the  constituted.  duced  itself  every  forty  years, 

of  the  international  press  only  to  industry,  said  about  the  American  That  was  the  position  taken  by  Entirely  New  Material 

prepare  an  eventual  international  organizations:  the  French,  the  Swiss,  the  Italians,  ^  pUgt  njjn  (hat 


1  “As  regards  Competition,  neither  various  times  by  the  Dutch,  Britain  two  months  ago  to 

^odc  nor  jurisdiction  exists.  Here  Luxemburg  and  Belgian  delega-  produce  pulp  in  one  of  the  col- 


duced  itself  every  forty  years. 
Entirely  New  Material 
He  spoke  of  a  pilot  mill  that 


present  world  conditions,  a  world-  nor  jui.su.cuu..  ^  ^ 

f  .  J  ,  .  ,  it  seems  that  everything  is  permis-  onies  or  an  entirely  new  raw  ma- 

“wm  **  Contrary  to  the  Agaiast  Written  Rules  terial— one  that  “is  not  now  used 

will  be  a  waste  of  time  and  ef-  ,his  world.”  The  pulp  will  be 

D  I  •  -r  A  Bancal  thought  this  the  code  was  made  by  W.  T.  Cur-  brought  to  Britain  by  summer,  and 

Resolutions  Tempered  method  unworkable  for  European  tis-Wilson,  past  president  of  the  a  mill  here  will  try  various  ad- 

During  the  week  the  outstanding  publishers  was  made  clear  later  in  British  Newspaper  Society,  who  mixtures  of  it.  Copies  of  papers 

point  to  an  American  observer  his  report.  He  pointed  to  the  ne-  insisted  that  it  was  impossible  to  produced  with  it  would  be  sent  to 

was  the  differences  in  problems  cessity  of  professional  codes  of  have  a  code  of  press  ethics  for  Federation  members  for  their 

and  attitudes  of  American  pub-  competition,  “not  with  the  object  one  country,  not  to  mention  a  comments. 

lishers  and  those  of  the  Europeans,  of  making  the  press  a  kind  of  conglomeration  of  countries.  Dr.  Karl  Sartorius,  president  of 


“will  be  a  waste  of  time  and  ef 
fort.” 

Resolutions  Tempered 


In  several  cases  the  American  sphere  limited  and  restricted 


“What  may  be  ethical  in  one  the  Swiss  Association  of  Newspa- 


delegates— Charles  F.  McCahill,  but  to  ensure  for  it  a  dignity  country  is  illegal  in  another.  We  P^r  Publishers,  presented  the  tele- 


ANPA  president,  and  Col.  Hale  which  is  indispensable 


British  do  not  like  written  con-  communications  report,  which  re- 

Steinman  and  Lester  Markel  of  pig  French  publishers  have  stitutions.  When  you  write  rules,  asserted  the  aims  proposed  at  the 

the  ASNE — were  able  to  temper  ^  Higher  Press  Council  you  write  your  own  punishment.  Rome  conference  last  year.  They 

resolutions  that  otherwise  would  j^at  will  codify  regulations  aimed  The  danger  of  a  written  code  is  include; 

have  been  unacceptable  to  them,  unfair  competition.  It  will  settle  if  *1  broken,  you  must  have  Reductioin  of  rates  for  press 
One  such  case  was  television  disagreements  between  publishers,  a  court  of  sorts  to  try  the  case;  telegrams,  press  telephone  calls 

advertising.  All  of  the  European  decisions  could  not  be  you  must  have  penal  powers  to  and  teleprinters;  introduction  of  a 

delegations  apparently  feared  com-  jf,g  object  of  an  appeal  except  be-  punish  offenders.  We  don’t  like  system  of  priority  for  press  tele¬ 
petition  from  that  medium.  The  j^^g  government  in  cases  of  >1  at  all.”  grams,  telephone  conversations, 

Dutch  introduced  a  resolution  that  abuses  of  power.”  Curtis-Willson,  who  lost  teleprinter  communications  for 

Federation  members  “make  their  Raiwai  rillpH  A<-  *'8^1  while  fighting  in  France  the  use  of  the  press,  and  all  this 

governments  take  the  necessary  •  r  MAii;«r.aru.r  PnMichAr,:  'u  World  War  1,  was  awarded  the  for  ordinary  communications,  ur- 

steps”  to  ban  television  advertis-  social  on  of  Newspaper  Publishers  .rent  and  flash:  accentance  of  code 


M.  Bancal  called  the  Swiss  As- 


it  at  all.”  grams,  telephone  conversations, 

Mr.  Curtis-Willson,  who  lost  teleprinter  communications  for 
his  sight  while  fighting  in  France  the  use  of  the  press,  and  all  this 


governments  take  the  necessary  •  r  MAii;«r.-,nAr  PnMichAr,:  'u  World  War  1,  was  awarded  the  for  ordinary  communications,  ur- 

,,eps”  ,o  ban  ulevision  advenis-  i'*""  »'  f'  F-"-  gen,  and  b/sh;  accep.ancn  of  code 

'"*Col,  Steinman.rose  .o  ,ay  .ha.  ".1 1«an£  'of 

American  publishers  felt  this  P,  t-.  ^  Allan  Hernelius  of  the  Stock-  from  abroad  by  the  newspaper  re- 


of  payment  for  a  communication 
from  abroad  by  the  newspaper  re- 


d  *^*1,  prtv  ”  Thi*  cvnHi.  n^iiiciiu^  ui  iiuiii  auiuau  vy  iiic  ic- 

could  not  be  done;  that  tv  adver-  ..c_  f-AAiu  holm  Svenska  Daghladet,  propos-  ceiving  it;  introduction  of  press 

tising  was  here  to  stay,  and  that  '"8  Ihe  resolution  finally  adopted  telephone  communications  by  sub- 

he  and  many  other  publishers  had  separately  or  by  intersyndicate  J  ..o„a  ,i,a  a...  f^AA:„A - ..aIaa. 


c..-  .......J  a.A-  ,AA..  ou  tho  code,  said,  “One  of  the  cu-  scription  for  foreign  communica- 

therefore  decided  to  get  in  on  the  ,®.j  .  ,u-  n<>A<*«nrv  rious  things  just  now  is  that  the  tions. 

ground  floor  of  the  new  medium  icAAAinA  Jr  representatives  of  governments  In  a  report  on  the  Federation’s 

themselves.  hA^  rAA.l^^^  ^  ^  are  busy  creating  a  code  of  ethics  activities  ^ring  the  year,  Secre- 


themselves. 

The  resolutiofi  was  later  re¬ 
vised  to  “draw  the  particular  at- 


these  regulations. 


for  the  press.  It  seems  to  be  more  tary-General 


Bellanger 


vised  to  “draw  the  particular  at-  The  code^  establishes  circulation  necessary  that  governments  should  “noted  with  quite  particular  sat- 
•tention”  of  Federation  affiliates  ^nd  advertising  prices  that  are  busy  preparing  a  code  of  isf:?ction”  the  affiliation  of  the 
“to  the  necessity  of  establishing  compulsory  to  all  ‘  in  order  to  op-  ethics — for  governments.  1  am  AN  PA.  The  Federation  has  been 
contacts  between  the  press  and  pose  the  faU  of  prices  and  unfair  sorry  to  say  1  haven’t  observed  recognized  by  the  UN  and 


television  with  the  intention  that  competition. 


the  press  should  obtain  a  place 
and  participate  in  its  (television’s) 
organization.”  Apparently  Col. 
Steinman  had  convinced  them 


Tactical  Maneuver 
Given  the  basic  differences  be¬ 
tween  publishing  in  America  and 


any  kind  of  interest  for  such  a  UNESCO  as  a  representative  in¬ 


task.” 

Newsprint  Committee 
The  permanent  newsprint  com- 


tcrnational  non-governmental  or¬ 
ganization,  and  as  such  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  consultative  ar- 


Steinman  had  convinced  them  jn  Europe — amount  of  newsprint  mittee  set  up  by  the  Federation  rangements.  Both  UN  and 
that  It  could  be  a  good  thing.  and  amount  of  advertising — it  is  will  consist  of  one  newsprint  ex-  UNESICO  ^nt  representatives  to 

And  although  the  Europeans  of  course  natural  that  the  Euro-  pert  from  each  Federation  coun-  Federation  conference, 
did  not  weep  over  the  plight  of  peans  should  be  so  eager  to  regu-  try,  plus  three  members  of  the  J.  Van  de  Kieft  of  Holland  was 
the  American  publishers  and  their  late  competition  within  the  indus-  executive  committee.  Its  job  will  reelected  president  of  the  Federa- 


newsprint  “shortages,”  they  did  try  and  stifle  it  without. 


be  to  centralize  information  on  tion  (known  officially  as  the  Fed- 


remove  a  section  of  a  proposed  Where  the  Americans  could  ( I )  the  outlook  of  the  market,  eration  Internationale  des  Edi- 
resolution  calling  on  a  newly-es-  stand  on  common  ground  with  all  production  and  requirements,  (2)  teurs  de  Journaux.  hence  FlEJ). 
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Miami  Herald  Smear 
Fails  to  Win  Support 


was  the  standard  paper  used  in 
the  governor’s  office. 

The  circumstantial  case  was 
then  complete:  No  one  but  Gov¬ 
ernor  Warren  had  a  motive  for 
inspiring  the  smear  campaign, 
much  of  the  data  was  used  by 
Governor  Warren  as  his  own — 
and  the  paper  checked  out. 

Then  another  bill  of  the  series 
was  dropped  into  the  hopper.  It 
came  in  the  day  before  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  disclosure  of  its  check  on 
watermarks.  And  that  bill,  too, 
was  on  the  brand  of  paper  in 
use  in  the  governor’s  office  but  not 


Bill  Barring  Racing 
News  in  Fla.  Vetoed 


Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  On  the  platform  of  “impeach  Warren” 
ground  that  no  evidence  had  been  but  he  had  made  no  headway, 
furnished  to  show  a  need  for  the  After  the  session  opened  Gov- 
investigation,  the  Senate  Judiciary  ernor  Warren  reinstated  Sheriff 
Committee  this  week  threw  out  a  Jimmy  Sullivan  of  Dade  County 
resolution  calling  for  a  snKar  in-  (Miami).  The  action  hit  Miami 
quiry  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  its  and  Dade  County  like  news  of  an 
publisher,  John  S.  Knight.  invasion  from  Mars. 

Senator  Newman  3rackin,  who  Impeachment  Move 

drfulSn^^are^h^d  caHed"^^^^^^^  legislative  floor 

circulation  a  ea,  nounced  on  the  floor  of  the  house  Needless  to  say,  the  eighth  bill 

investiga  ion  ^  .  .  that  he  would  offer  articles  of  im-  in  the  series — the  seventh  in  close 

Snsni  !  Peachment.  The  house,  which  has  consecutive  order,  was  on  paper 
acv  to  sabotage  representafive  impeach-  in  regular  use  in  the  legislature, 

government,”  and  if  M?.  Knight  is  introducer,  Sen. 

“trvine  to  attain  political  control  ®  special  committee  to  in-  Newman  Brackin  of  Crestview — 

of  Sida.’’^^^^^^  corruption  in  govern-  the  introducers  of  all  the 

Mr.  Knight’s  comment  at  the  Uorroni.  ^  political  ally  of 

time  of  the  introduction  of  the  t  governor— would  not  deny  to 

resolution  was:  “Why  not?  The  ^  "  I  ^POrters  that  the  bill  had  been 

Miami  Herald  investigates  every-  JreaS®' dii?acdom  ..ov^rnor’s  office, 

thing  and  we  don’t  mind  being 

investigated  ”  *  "  investigations  of  the 

Tu  D  I,-  I  .•  f  II  committee  on  corruption — and  to 

The  Brackin  resolution  followed  P^ 

put  courageous  newspapers  and 
the  crime  commissions  on  the  de¬ 
fensive. 


Tallahassee,  Fla. — A  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  Florida  newspapers  from 
printing  racing  information  deemed 
“in  furtherance  of  illegal  gam¬ 
bling”  was  vetoed  this  week  by 
Gov.  Fuller  Warren.  The  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  upheld  the 
veto  47-44. 

Attorney  General  Richard  Er¬ 
vin,  who  drew  the  original  bill, 
had  said  it  would  stop  newspaper 
publication  of  “race  entries  at  all 
the  horse  tracks  which  are  running 
in  the  United  States  on  any  day, 
and  information  on  jockeys, 
weights,  withdrawals  or  scratches, 
betting  odds  and  handicappers’ 
choices.” 

The  ban  would  have  applied  to 
all  papers  sold  in  Florida. 


the  same  pattern  of  a  similar  pro¬ 
posed  investigation  of  the  crusad¬ 
ing  Tampa  Tribune. 

Reporter  Censure  Fails 


prepared  in  the  governor’s  office. 

Loyal  Compton,  former  Miami 
newsman  who  served  as  Gover¬ 
nor  Warren’s  press  secretary,  pro¬ 
vided  two  additional  bits  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  what  had  become  a 
tightly-forged  chain.  Mr.  Comp- 
_  .  ton  would  answer  only,  “No  com- 

Governor  Warren  had  previous-  ment,”  when  directly  asked 


Another  anti-Herald  measure,  ly  engaged  in  an  intemperate  at-  whether  the  other  bills  had  come 


from  that  office.  Mr.  Compton 
also  inadvertently  provided  the 
missing  link  between  Warren’s  and 
the  legislative  attack  on  crime 
commissions. 

A  Weird  Record 
The  committee  on  corruption 


charging  Reporters  John  Kilgore  tack  upon  Sen.  Kefauver  and 

and  Steve  Trumbull,  with  lobbying  upon  the  Miami  Crime  Commis- 

was  retracted  by  the  introducer  sion. 

at  a  committee  hearing.  Rep.  The  first  newspaper  gag  bill 
W.  M.  Inman,  of  Quincy,  sent  this  stands  alone,  separated  in  time  and 
letter:  circumstances  from  the  flock  that 

“.  .  .  Since  introducing  the  reso-  poured  in  late  in  the  session, 
lution  1  have  determined  that  the  The  first  single  shot  in  what  .  . 

sources  of  information,  upon  was  later  to  develop  into  a  battle,  asked  to  hear  a  surprise  wit- 

which  I  relied  at  the  time,  were  in-  was  patterned  on  a  bill  pushed  from  Miami,  one  Grady  Mc- 

advertently  inaccurate  and  I  re-  earlier  in  the  Georgia  legislature  Whortor,  an  unemployed  ex-bar- 
spectfully  withdraw  the  charges.”  by  Gov.  Herman  Talmadge  of  that  lender.  McWhortor  told  the  com- 
Mr.  Kilgore  told  the  committee  state.  mittee  he  came  to  Tallahassee  at 

he  considered  the  resolution  a  After  an  interval  of  relative  Connpton’s  request  and  it 

smear  by  which  the  house  floor  calm,  in  which  nothing  more  was  turned  out  that  the  real  purpose 
was  used  as  a  sounding  board  to  heard  of  Okell’s  impeachment  bill  appear  before 

attack  the  integrity  of  a  great  and  in  which  little  progress  was  nuother  committee  in  support  of 
newspaper  and  to  undermine  the  made  by  the  committee  on  corrup-  1^®  smearing  crime  commis- 
position  of  the  men  it  assigns  to  tion,  the  attack  was  renewed, 
cover  the  legislature.  Both  Kil-  Bills  Traced  bv  Watermarks 
gore  and  Trumbull  appeared  at  u-ii  j  i  .• 

the  hearing  which  was  held  at  Seven  more  bills  and  resolutmns 
thi»ir  '^®'’®  mtroduced.  Of  these  three 

Thp  attacked  the  Tampa  Tribune,  two 

ine  committee  killed  the  reso-  •  tt  u 

lution  and  the  following  day  the  Herald,  one 

House  of  Representatives  read  ““."If  .  commissions, 

^  and  the  seventh  was  another  news¬ 

paper  gag  bill. 

Capitol  reporters  lost  count  of  a 
number  of  amendments  and  other 
The  story  of  the  smear  cam-  moves  designed  to  cripple  news- 
paign  against  newspapers  and  papers  in  some  way.  One  would 
crime  commissions  at  the  19.51  have  made  newsprint  subject  to  the 
Florida  Legislature  started  with  state  sales  tax.  Others  would 
the  appearance  in  Florida  of  the  amend  the  state  libel  laws  to  the 
Kefauver  Committee  and  its  reve-  disadvantage  of  newspapers, 
lation  of  bookmaking  and  gam-  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
bling  activities.  last  two  bills,  a  comparison  was 

Florida’s  leading  newspapers  made  of  the  watermarks  in  the 
and  the  Crime  Commission  of  paper  used  on  each  of  these  meas-  pected  to  back  up  the  charges.  The 
Greater  Miami  made  much  of  the  ures  and  the  results  were  pub-  only  logical  purpose  was  to  get 
disclosures  pointing  the  finger  in  lished  in  the  Miami  Herald.  The  people  to  talking  about  something 
the  general  direction  of  the  capi-  check  showed  that  five  bills  and  else — no  matter  how  absurd — any- 
tol.  resolutions  introduced  in  quick  thing  else,  except  what  the  Kefau- 

'  Impeachment  talk  was  down  to  succession  had  all  been  typed  on  ver  Committee  was  getting  close 
a  whisper,  however,  when  the  “Miller’s  Falls  onion  skin.”  No  to. 

legislature  convened.  One  member  such  brand  was  stocked  in  the  Setting  forth  the  charges  made 
had  run  and  been  elected  on  a  legislative  supply  rooms  but  it  in  the  smear  campaign  runs  the 


the  retraction  letter  into  the  per¬ 
manent  Legislative  Journal. 
Kefauver  Opened  Story 


sions. 

When  the  committee  heard 
McWhortor’s  story  it  was  clear  at 
once  that  he  had  been  the  source 
of  Warren’s  charges  against  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  crime  commission.  No 
stranger  story  has  ever  been 
heard  in  Florida’s  capitol.  The  ex¬ 
bartender  identified  himself  as  a 
sort  of  triple-cross  man  who  had 
taken  the  pay  of  Sheriff  Sullivan, 
the  crime  commission  and  Miami 
big-shot  gambler  Raymond  Craig 
— ratted  to  each  of  them  on  the 
others  and  deceived  everybody. 

Introducers  of  smear  bills  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  at 
show-down  time. 

Weren’t  Designed  to  Pass 

It  was  obvious  that  no  one  ex¬ 


risk  of  straining  the  reader’s  cre¬ 
dulity.  The  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Miami  Herald  were  accused  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  a  communistic  plot. 

One  of  the  newspaper  gag  bills 
would  have  authorized  any  citizen 
to  sue  a  newspaper  and  recover 
penalty  damages  if  the  newspaper 
refused  to  retract  any  statement 
with  which  the  reader  disagreed. 

Also  in  the  same  campaign  were 
newspaper  ads  in  political  cam¬ 
paign  style,  mailing  pieces  received 
in  plain  envelopes  by  legislators, 
and  weekly  newspapers  on  the 
scandal  sheet  fringe  scattered  over 
legislators’  desks. 


Guild  Wins  Decision 
In  Janitor  Dismissal 

Los  Angeles — Arbitrator  Ben¬ 
jamin  Aaron  ruled  this  week  that 
the  Daily  News  did  not  have  the 
right  under  its  contract  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild  to 
replace  nine  Guild  janitors  by  an 
outside  contractor. 

The  Guild  had  threatened  a 
strike  May  1  over  the  proposed 
discharge  of  the  janitors.  The 
strike  was  averted  by  arbitration. 
The  nine  janitors  in  question  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  job. 

“The  action  taken  by  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  instant  case  was  not 
in  accord  with  past  practice  or 
with  the  language  or  the  underly¬ 
ing  purpose  of  the  agreement  (the 
Guild  contract),”  Mr.  Aaron 
ruled. 

The  arbitrator  found  that  the 
proposed  action  would  have  vio¬ 
lated  both  the  recognition  clause 
of  the  labor  contract  and  the 
clause  providing  that  the  Guild 
must  be  consulted  in  advance  on 
contemplated  discharges  of  Guild 
members. 


Award  to  Dr.  Hoyt 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  first 
Human  Relations  Award  of  the 
Human  Relations  Council  of  New 
Haven,  and  the  New  Haven  Ro¬ 
tary  Club,  has  been  presented  to 
Dr.  Sabina  Connolly  Hoyt,  edu¬ 
cator  and  author  of  the  syndicated 
column,  “What  Do  You  Know?” 
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Rome  Daily  American 
Closing  Is  Protested 


THE  BIG  THREE  of  press  associations  were  represented  at  the 
dedication  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune's  building:  Left  to  right 
— Seymour  Berfcson,  general  manager  of  International  News  Service; 
Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  manager  of  Associated  Press;  and  Jack  Bisco, 
business  manager  of  United  Press. 


After  “a  careful  investigation” 
by  its  press  freedom  committee, 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica  filed  protests  this  week  with 
United  States  and  Italian  govern¬ 
ments  against  the  police  closing 
of  the  Rome  Daily  American  on 
April  24. 

John  Daly,  OPC  president,  sent 
formal  messages  of  protest  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  and 
to  Premier  Alcide  de  Gasperi  of 
Italy,  asserting  the  closing  of 
Rome’s  tabloid  English-language 
newspaper  was  “a  blow  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

OPC  said  its  painstaking  investi¬ 
gation  had  been  conducted  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Bruno  Shaw’, 
which  obtained  firsthand  informa¬ 
tion  in  Rome  and  also  studied 
many  documents. 

Begon  Describes  Plight 

Meanwhile,  in  Rome,  the  Daily 
American’s  publisher.  Jack  L. 
Begon,  told  E&P  Corre'^Jondent 
Syd  Stogel  he  was  confident  the 
paper  would  reappear  soon.  The 
police  stopped  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  presses  were  disturbing 
the  tranquility  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

“We’ll  open,  but  I  don’t  know 
when,”  Mr.  Begon  declared.  “1 
understand  there's  a  letter  making 
the  rounds  which  will  give  us  the 
okay  to  resume  publishing,  but 
when  we  go  to  the  f>olice,  they 
say  the  Building  Commission  has 
it.  When  we  talk  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  they  say  another  department 
is  studying  it.  That  letter  could 
have  gone  to  the  mooii  and  back. 
Anyway,  I  hope  it  will  turn  up 
soon.” 

Says  Ambassador  Lied 

Lashing  out  at  Italian  Ambas¬ 
sador  Alberto  Tarchiani  for  a  let¬ 
ter  published  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  on  May  3, 
when  the  Italian  diplomat  asserted 
the  Rome  American  was  breaking 
the  law  by  publishing  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  house,  Mr.  Begon  snapped: 

“That’s  the  limit!  The  plant  is 
not  in  an  apartment  house  but  in 
a  factory  building  which  was  used 
by  an  Italian  type  foundry  before 
the  American  took  it  over.  There 
are  no  tenants  in  our  building.” 

“It’s  a  damned  lie!”  he  growled, 
after  displaying  a  copy  of  Tarch- 
iani’s  letter.  “Actually,  until  we 
moved  into  this  factory  building 
we  had  been  printing  the  paper 
in  the  basement  of  an  apartment 
house  on  Via  Cavour.  We  oper¬ 
ated  there  for  three  years  and  in 
all  that  time  we  never  received 
a  complaint  —  either  from  the 
police  or  from  the  tenants  who 
lived  in  the  building.  It  has  been 
only  since  we  left  that  apartment 
building  that  this  campaign  to 
force  us  out  of  business  began.” 

Mr.  Begon  declared  the  closing 
of  the  American  could  be  traced 


back  to  a  loud  and  steady  sniping 
campaign  by  the  right-wing  II  Mes- 
saggero,  which  incited  the  Rome 
City  authorities  to  close  the  Amer¬ 
ican  daily  after  five  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  publication.  He  recalled 
that  relations  between  the  Amer¬ 
icans  and  the  Messaggero  manage¬ 
ment  had  been  cool  ever  since  the 
Allied  Government  had  requisi¬ 
tioned  the  Italian  newspaper’s 
plant  to  publish  the  U.  S.  Army’s 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  1944.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Begon  was  business 
manager  of  the  Army  newspaper 

“I  remember,”  he  said,  “the 
time  we  (the  Army)  brought  in 
four  composing  machines  from 
North  Africa.  One  ended  up  in 
Germany,  but  the  other  three 
went  into  the  Messaggero  plant. 
They  had  an  idea  they’d  inherit 
the  machines  after  the  Americans 
left  Rome.  It  was  quite  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  them  when  the  American 
bought  them.” 

The  publisher  pointed  out  that 
in  1946,  when  the  Daily  American 
was  born,  most  Italians  were  ex¬ 
tremely  pro-American. 

Friend  in  Journalism 

In  contrast  to  Messaggero. 
which  has  maintained  strict  silence 
and  made  no  effort  to  report  the 
closing  down  of  the  Daily  Amer¬ 
ican,  the  conservative  1 1  Tempo 
has  published  two  editorials  criti¬ 
cizing  the  city  officials  for  pad¬ 
locking  the  paper  and  accusing 
them  with  “an  excess  of  zeal.” 

The  affair  has  thrown  almost 
100  persons  out  of  work. 

“What  do  you  think  is  behind 
this  drive  against  the  American?” 
Mr.  Begon  was  asked.  “Do  you 
think  the  motive  is  economic  or 
political?” 

“I  don’t  know — probably  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  both,”  he  replied.  “There's 
no  doubt,  however,  that  someone 
is  out  to  get  us.  In  any  event. 
I’m  lodging  damage  suits  against 
the  City  and  against  the  tenant 
in  the  neighborhood  who  initiated 
complaints  against  us.” 

The  publisher  declared  he  had 
present^  to  Rome  authorities  a 
statement  signed  by  41  inhabitants 
of  nearby  or  adjoining  buildings 
declaring  that  the  Daily  American 
printing  plant  had  not  disturbed 
them  in  the  least. 

He  said  the  American  had 
spared  no  expense  to  eliminate  vi¬ 
bration  and  other  sounds  which 
might  be  considered  disturbing. 
The  press  foundations  were  iso¬ 
lated,  skylights  over  th*^  press 
were  covered  with  thick  insula¬ 
tion  and  an  industrial  installa¬ 
tion  expert  from  the  University 
of  Rome  was  engaged  to  conduct 
a  scientific  survey  for  the  purpose 
of  soundproofing  the  plant. 

The  shutting  down  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  is  not  Mr.  Begon’s  first  tus¬ 
sle  with  Rome  police.  Last  year 


police  seized  copies  of  the  Esquire 
Girl  Calendar  and  Mr.  Begon  was 
ordered  to  stand  trial  for  distrib¬ 
uting  an  “indecent”  publication. 
The  Rome  Magistrate  Court  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  three  months  in 
prison,  but  suspended  the  sentence 
pending  five  years  of  “good  be¬ 
havior.” 

Rome  police  seized  an  issue  of 
Esquire  magazine  in  January  but 
Mr.  Begon  was  acquitted  May  19. 

Louis  M.  Cortese,  one  of  the 
three  original  stockholders  in  the 
American,  has  obtained  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  prevent  Mr.  Begon  from 
conducting  a  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ing.  A  hearing  is  scheduled  June 
26  at  Wilmington,  Del.  The  third 
original  stockholder  is  James 
Wick,  publisher  of  the  Niles  (O.) 
Times.  The  American  was  es¬ 
tablished  with  the  help  of  fi¬ 
nancing  by  Doris  Duke. 

■ 

Printers  Denied 
Jobless  Pay 

Chicago  —  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Harry  M.  Fisher  has  ruled  that 
Typographical  Union  No.  16  mem¬ 
bers  were  not  entitled  to  state  un¬ 
employment  benefits  during  their 
22-month  strike  against  five  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers. 

The  strike  ended  in  September 
1949.  Jobless  pay  benefits  would 
have  totaled  $400,000.  The  state 
division  of  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  had  rejected  the  benefit 
application  and  the  union  had  ap¬ 
pealed. 

Judge  Fisher  ruled  that  the  com¬ 
posing  room  employes  were  not 
entitled  to  benefits  because  they 
were  jobless  of  their  own  volition. 
Leon  Despres,  CTU  lawyer,  argued 
benefits  should  be  allowed  because 
the  papers  did  not  suspend. 


Maurice  Platt 
Heads  Ad  Dept. 
In  Camden 

Camden,  N.  J.  —  Maurice  L. 
Platt,  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Courier-Post,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Mrs.  Har¬ 
old  A.  Stretch,  publisher. 

She  also  revealed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Neal  E.  Dyer,  mechanical 
superintendent,  as  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  William  A.  Stretch, 
son  of  the  late  publisher  of  the 
paper,  Harold  A.  Stretch,  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Mr.  Platt  joined  the  Bulletin  in 
1948  as  department  store  repre¬ 
sentative.  Mr.  Dyer  came  to  the 
Courier-Post  as  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  in  1945. 

Mr.  Platt  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  the  classified  advertising 
department  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press.  He  later 
served  the  Albany  Evening  News, 
Albany  Times  Union,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News  and  American,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer.  At  the  Inquirer, 
he  was  manager  of  the  department 
store  and  new  business  depart¬ 
ment,  under  Harold  A.  Stretch, 
who  was  advertising  director. 

Mr.  Dyer  was  for  three  years 
president  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  and  has  also  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association. 

He  has  been  in  newspaper  work 
since  he  was  10,  starting  on  the 
Mansfield  (Pa.)  Advertiser,  a 
weekly. 
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^iQ  TT*J  Phillips-Jones  Corp.  ger  of  the  Advertising-Sales  Pro- 

KI^T*T  motion  Division,  Esso  Standard 

w  XVAww  Transit  Progress  Day  Oil  Co.  The  campaign  will  con- 

TTT*s^1  TiJT  •  Bi?  Ballyhoo  advertisements  ranging 

Snow  Vv  itll  jyiQlOr  IrUSH  “one  Hundred  Years  of  Tran-  f"  up  to  1,750  lines.  Some 
W  WW  A  LAX  A  A%A|WA  ib  Progress”  will  be  the  theme  of  insertions  will  be  in  two  colors. 

ONB,  OB  r„B  larges,  newspaper  kiek^S  ^agram’s 

campaigns  ever  used  to  intro-  message  emit^  Work  Must  scheduled  but  a  new  headline.  “Don’t  Get 

duce  a  television  show  will  herald  Come  First  The  ad  calls  for  re-  24.  Bit,  Get  Flit”  will  also  be  fea- 

the  premiere  of  Amos  n  Andy  on  newed  efforts  on  the  part  oi  *  j-  ♦  m  o  j*  oii  oric 

June  28.  The  Blatz  Brewing  Co.  Americans  to  meet  the  present  .  Jo  Walter  Sand^  tured  in  all  ad., 

of  Milwaukee  will  pick  up  the  challenge  to  this  country  and  the  the  National  Pul^ 

promotion  tab.  free  enterprise  system;  same  time  &  Advert^ing  for  Transi  Nesco  Announces  Roaster 

The  campaign  (via  William  H.  is  a  reminder  to  the  fathers  of  Progr^s  I>ay  Committee,  local  Chicago  —  Details  of  an  “all 

Weintraub  &  Co.)  will  cover  50  America  of  the  special  responsi-  transit  companies  are  planning  13-week  electric  roaster  pro¬ 
cities  and  will  employ  almost  bilities  of  fatherhood.  newspaper  advertising  during  the  motion  for  the  New  York  City 

every  daily  in  these  cities.  The  Mr.  Youngheart  said  the  drys  centennial  and  many  national  ad-  ^gj.g  ynveiled  here  this  week 

first  ads,  running  500  lines,  will  of  today  “wish  to  impose  their  vertisers  supplying  the  transit  in-  Eugene  Blumenschien,  general 
break  on  the  day  of  the  premiere,  fanatical  philosophy  once  again  custry  witti  settees  and  materials  manager  of  the  electrical  division 

A  follow-up  campaign  of  250-  .  .  .  Their  immediate  goal  is  to  Planning  tie-ins.  Nesco,  Inc.,  large  housewares 

liners  will  utilize  the  same  news-  kill  distillers’  advertising  by  legal  Di  T  ♦  concern. 

papers  for  several  weeks.  Synch-  emasculation.”  He  asked  that  Hit  Flaces  Largest  The  summer  campaign  will  fea- 

ronized  to  this  Blatz-paid  promo-  newspapers  and  those  who  write  Newspaper  Campaign  ture  a  “television  barrage”  on  five 

tion  will  be  a  separate  newspaper  for  them  become  more  articulate.  The  largest  postwar  advertising  New  York  rv  stations  June  4  to 

push  by  Columbia  Broadcasting  as  moulders  of  public  opinion,  campaign  for  Flit  insecticide  will  Labor  Day.  The  entire  promotion 

System.  and  tell  “the  truth  about  the  be  placed  in  more  than  250  news-  will  be  kicked  off  with  a  full  page 


concern. 

The  summer  campaign  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  “television  barrage”  on  five 


System.  and  tell  the  truth  about  the 

Flying  in  a  special  airliner  liquor  industry  in  their  papers.” 
equipped  with  desks,  plane-to-  Seagram  has  issued  “suggested 
ground  telephones,  movie  equip-  editorials”  to  newspapers  praising 


[uor  industry  in  their  papers.”  papers,  it  was  announced  this  ad  in  New  York  newspapers  on 

Seagram  has  issued  “suggested  week  by  Robert  M.  Gray,  mana-  June  7. 


ment  and  a  preview  film  of  Amos  the  industry. 

‘n’  Andy,  top  executives  of  Blatz 
and  its  ad  agency  will  call  at  a  Toni  Introducing 
dozen  cities  to  address  mass  ral-  -v^hite  Rain'  Shampoo 
lies  of  wholesalers,  salesmen,  local  n.-  bT  •  1  • 

promotion  and  contact  men  and  Chicago  White  Rain  johon 
the  regional  staff  of  Blatz.  shampoo,  newest  product  of  The 

Toni  Company’s  research  labora- 


Knight  Papers  Buy 
Newsprint  Mill  in  N.  Y. 


loni  Company  s  research  i^fora-  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  whereby  substantial  shipments  of 
1,000-Line  Ads  Launch  tories,  vvill  be  introduced  this  bought  a  United  States  paper  mill  newsprint  would  be  made  to  Eng- 

Thor  Washer  Promotion  month  with  the  most  spectacular  jbis  week  in  a  $2,500,000  transac-  land  under  the  framework  of  con- 

Chicago— Thousand  line  ads  in  campaign  in  the  com-  reports  pointed  to  increased  tracts  which  run  to  1958. 

57  maior  Vrkets  werrm^^^^  a  ■  •  .k  ^^Ports  by  Canada  to  Europe.  As  Lord  Layton  hurried  to 

week  by  Thor  Corp.  to  open  a  •‘60%'^"S’'  wnrEck^off"  Julie  America  and  Asia.  Washingto^o  meet  up  with  F  C. 

six-week  promotion  featuring  the  17  Sune  24  i^sonie  citS  with  Also  there  were  rumb  mgs  in  the  Bishop  and  other  British  spokes- 
eiveawav  of  a  bushel  of  croceries  V  J,,  trade  that  price  stabilization  at  men  at  the  International  Materials 

and  a  neck  of  ootatoes  with  the  four^olor  roto  sec-  current  quotation  ($106  a  ton  Conference,  Canadian  sources  esti- 

purchas?  of  a  Thor  wringer  wash-  politaT'dames"  EtclT^spread^wn’l  ^et  up 

er  politan  dailiM.  tacn  spread  will  u,  s.  mills  to  convert  back  to  100,000  tons  in  the  next  year, 

preceded  by  a  week-long  series  non-newsprint  as  against  20,000  in  1950. 

Iced  Coffee  *5tre«5<ied  teaser  ads,  and  will  be  fol-  gratjgj  pj  paper  which  yield  a  The  Pulp-Paper  Committee  of 

ad  ^  higher  return.  Some  “extra”  ton-  the  IMC,  which  is  working  out 

roto  insertion.  made  available  allocations  for  the  press  of  demo- 

^e  heaviest  emphasis  in  years  Beginning  in  uly,  a  1  10  a  publishers  by  these  mills  at  cratic  countries,  announced  an 


Iced  CoHee  Stressed_  lowed  by  a  single  page  full<olor  “turm^^me 

In  (Jo-op  Ad  Ckimpaign  roto  insertion.  *  ,  . 

The  heaviest  emphasis  in  years  Beginning  in  July,  15  additional  publishers  bv  th 
is  being  placed  on  iced  coffee  this  papers  in  the  south  and  west  will  above<ontract  prices 
summer  in  a  co-op  advertising  be  picked  up  for  similar  introduc-  -ri,  c  i 

and  publicity  program  sponsored  tory  campaigns  as  the  rest  of  the  '  St.  Lawrence 


ove-contract  prices.  “emergency  allotment”  of  3,000 

The  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Corp.  newsprint  for  France. 


by  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bu-  country’s  markets  are  opened.  By  miW  acquired  by  the  Knight  in-  Argentina,  Bolivia,  South  Africa 
reau  and  the  National  Biscuit  Co  mid-summer.  White  Rain  co-op  ‘firests  is  at  Norfolk,  N.  Y.  About  and  Colombia  were  among  nations 

The  promotion,  featuring  iced  newspaper  ads  will  be  running  in  a  year  ago  it  was  bought  by  Na-  which  acted  this  week  to  lift 

coffee  and  NBC’s  Ritz  Crackers,  more  than  200  papers  across  the  t'onal  Paper  Co.  (Harry  Pearl-  monetary  restrictions  against  im- 

got  under  way  last  month  with  country.  man)  from  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  port  of  newsprint,  mainly  from 

naee  color  ads  in  and  SntPVP-  on’y  one  of  its  two  machines  is  Canada. 


got  under  way  last  month  with  country, 
page  color  ads  in  Life  and  Sateve- 

post.  Newspaper  supplements  in  Van  Heusen  Shirts 
87  key  cities  throughout  the  U.  S.  In  100  Newspoisers 
join  the  media  sch^ule  in  July;  be 

monthi 


making  newsprint,  at  the  rate  of  in  three  months  of  this  year 
about  100  tons  daily.  (A  rated  the  shipments  from  Canada  to 
30,000  tons  a  year).  The  second  customers  outside  the  U.  S.  rose 


Seagram's  Moderation 
Ads  Aimed  at  Drys 


What  is  said  to  be  the  biggest  machine  will  continue  to  turn  out  to  45,566  tons,  as  compared  with 

one-day  special  advertising  cam-  kraft,  Knight  executives  told  E&P.  36,975  in  the  same  period  of  1950. 

paign  for  a  smgle  item  in  the  James  L.  Knight,  Miami  (Fla.)  However  there  were  reports  in 
mens  wear  field  will  break  on  the  ff^rald,  is  president  of  the  new  Canada  that  the  total  draw  on  the 
Sunday  pr^edmg  at  ers  ay  corporation.  John  S.  Knight,  supply,  as  a  result  of  international 

when  the  an  Heusen  Century  president  of  Knight  Newspapers,  allocations,  might  not  exceed  the 


f  H  *  ‘  ^  T ’"i  T  Q  is  a  viceprcsidcnt,  along  with  J  H.  additional  tonnage  ( 171,000  tons) 

moderation  ad  scheduled  to  ap-  newspapers  throughout  the  U.  S.,  f  ie,  tv. 


pear  the  week  of  June  11-16  in  it  was  announced  by  Clinton  Smul-  S'/wL^rri  Th™  ^  ‘’I! 

dailies  across  the  country  was  de-  lyan,  vicepresident  in  charge  of  ^  ^he  final  report  of. the  Celler 

scribed  this  week  as  ammunition  sales  of  the  Phillins-Jones  Corn.  ^  \  '  ,  ’  Committee  which  investigated 


scribed  this  week  as  ammunition  sales  of  the  Phillips-Jones  Corp. 


against  the  “insidious  drys”  and  The  shirt,  he  said,  will  thus  be  i  ^ 

“printed  proof  of  Seagram’s  aware-  advertised  on  one  day  in  every  C.  Blake  McDo 
ness  of  its  social  responsibility,”  important  marketing  area  in  the  loin^y,  is  secretary 
by  Samuel  O.  Youngheart,  vice-  nation,  and  in  the  majority  of  Weidler,  Detroit 
president  of  Warwick  &  Legler,  cases,  full-page  ads  will  be  used.  Fress,  is  treasurer. 


dctics  iiic  r vAjiu,  \  i  —  . -  .  - - - ^ — 

The  shirt,  he  said,  will  thus  be  Beacon-Journal.  newsprint  price  and  supply  a  year 

advertised  on  one  day  in  every  Blake  McIDowell,  Akron  at-  ago  reiterated  the  demand  for  anti- 

important  marketing  area  in  the  lomey,  is  secretary,  and  Henry  C.  trust  action  and  hoped  for  en- 
nation,  and  in  the  majority  of  Weidler,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  couragement  of  new  production 


through  RFC  lending. 


Inc.,  Seagram’s  ad  agency. 


Mr.  Smullyan  added  that  the  ap-  Without  divulging  any  details.  Meanwhile  publishers  were  being 


More  than  60  representatives  of  propriation  for  the  one-day  news-  Lord  Layton  announced  in  Mont-  invited  by  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co. 
metropolitan  newspapers  heard  paper  drive  will  increase  Van  real,  as  chairman  of  the  Newsprint  to  participate  in  an  expansion  plan 
Mr.  Youngheart  at  a  special  Heusen’s  1951  ad  expenditures  to  Supply  Co.  of  Great  Britain,  that  on  the  basis  of  stock  purchases 
Father’s  Day  luncheon  held  to  more  than  $1,350,000,  an  all  time  arrangements  had  been  concluded  in  relation  to  tonnage  bought. 
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HE  MIGHT  GET  AWAY  FROM  WORKPILE  BUT  NOT  FROM  THESE  PROBLEMS 


Eubanks  Won't 
Seek  Re-election 
To  Guild  Post 

The  most  important  business  to 
come  before  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  convention  June  24- 
29  at  Pittsburgh  will  be  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  a  successor  to  Sam  B. 
Eubanks,  executive  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Eubanks,  who  has  held  the 
ANG’s  top  paid  executive  post  for 
10  years,  plans  to  announce  his 
withdrawal  from  this  year’s  elec¬ 
tion  sho.'tly  before  the  convention, 
E&P  learned  this  week.  Mr.  Eu¬ 
banks  has  been  re-elected  several 
times  despite  opposition. 

Mr.  Eubanks,  a  veteran  of  San 
Francisco-Oakland  journalism,  has 
told  close  associates  that  his  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  development  of  a 
national  daily  newspaper  support¬ 
ed  by  organized  labor  accounts  for 
his  retirement  from  the  Guild 
management  at  this  time. 

Harry  Martin,  Memphis  news¬ 
paperman  on  leave,  is  expected  to 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election  as 
president  of  ANG.  There  is  a 
move  afoot,  however,  to  demand 
that  he  devote  more  time  to  Guild 
affairs  at  home  and,  if  successful, 
this  action  might  lead  to  his  resig¬ 
nation  from  EGA  in  Paris. 

The  Guild  convention  merely 
nominates  the  slates  which  are  put 
to  a  referendum  in  November. 

$3  Strike  Benefit  Limit 
Among  the  proposals  coming 
before  the  delegates  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Executive  Board  is  one 
fixing  $3  as  the  most  that  can 
be  collected  for  strike  benefits 
from  a  member  earning  more  than 
SlOO  a  week. 

lEB  also  set  in  motion  a  new 
strategy  in  negotiations  with 
Hearst  newspapers  in  which  the 
Mirror  and  Journal-American  units 
.  in  New  York  City  would  be  free 
j  to  negotiate  full  contracts  inde- 
I  pendently,  regardless  of  the  Hearst 


Memorandum  applying  to  other 
units. 

Leftist  Bloc  Weakened 

Selection  of  delegates  by  Guild 
locals  around  the  country  has  dis¬ 
closed  decimation  in  the  ranks  of 
the  leftists,  as  contrasted  with  the 
influence  they  wielded  five  years 
ago.  Outstanding  in  this  respect 
is  the  recent  smashing  defeat  of 
the  Rank  &  File  slate  in  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York. 

The  Representative  Assembly 
ticket  led  by  Edward  Easton  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  polled  as  many  as  3,318  votes 
while  the  highest  tally  for  a  leftist 
candidate  was  821. 

The  Guild  tabulation  of  votes, 
made  public  this  week,  showed 
that  Rank  &  File  slates  won  ma¬ 
jorities  only  in  these  shops:  Am¬ 
sterdam  News,  Billboard,  Com¬ 
pass,  Daily  Worker,  Editorial  Pub¬ 
lications,  Jewish  Day,  Jewish  Jour¬ 
nal,  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency, 
Morning  Freiheit,  National  Guar¬ 
dian,  Our  World,  Overseas  News, 
and  Trade  Union  Service. 

Largest  bloc  of  votes  for  R  &  F 
in  any  shop  was  150  in  the  New 
York  Times,  as  compared  with  421 
for  an  RA  candidate.  In  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  shop,  the  margin  was 
two-to-one  for  RA  and  at  the 
Herald  Tribune,  it  was  about 
eight-to-one  for  RA. 

Both  Journal-American  and 
Mirror  shops  returned  heavy  ma¬ 
jorities  for  RA,  as  did  the  Post 
(about  10  to  1),  also  the  News, 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  where 
the  margin  was  165  to  7.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos  was  10  to  0 
and  Inlternationail  News  Service 
was  14  to  2.  United  Press  was  17 
to  9  on  the  high  scorers. 

■ 

Resort  Section 

Roanoke,  W.  Va.  —  The 
Roanoke  Times  published  a  32- 
page  tabloid  section  devoted  to  va¬ 
cation  and  travel  as  a  part  of  its 
edition  Sunday,  May  27. 


High  Shrinkage 
Effects  Saving 
Of  $272,400 

Los  Angeles  —  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  maximum  shrinkage  in 
stereotyping  promises  to  save  the 
Times  and  Mirror  upwards  of 
$250,000  a  year,  F.  L.  Yeager, 
production  manager  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.,  said  this  week. 

By  increasing  shrinkage  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  paper  roll 
widths  from  66  to  64V4  inches, 
he  told  the  Western  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers. 

“Such  a  reduction  amounts  to 
2.27%  of  your  annual  paper  bill,” 
he  said.  “We  have  already  re¬ 
duced  our  roll  widths  to  64 '/i 
inches  on  the  Times  and  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  and  the  2.27%  applied  to  our 
annual  newsprint  bill  amounts  to 
$272,400  at  present  newsprint 
prices.” 

Mr.  Yeager  said  tests  had  shown 
that  only  an  expert  could  tell  the 
quality  difference  between  a  page 
with  a  full  inch  shrinkage  and  one 
printed  from  original  halftones. 

Other  time  and  money  savers 
recommended  by  Mr.  Yeager  in¬ 
cluded  the  use  of  .068-inch  zinc 
in  place  of  .064-inch  so  that  un¬ 
derlying  is  not  necessary;  use  of 
tape,  which  does  not  have  to  be 
removed  in  the  form,  to  tie  up 
small  ads;  increasing  the  length 
of  the  page,  even  if  two  or  three 
lines  is  the  maximum;  the  use  of 
collect  runs  to  cut  newsprint 
waste. 

Battle  Over  Budgets 
The  value  and  the  possibilities 
of  strict  budgeting  was  the  topic 
of  a  spirited  three  and  a  half  hour 
panel  discussion  led  by  Harry  W. 
Bowers,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Wal¬ 
ter  Cook,  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
press,  and  John  Tuttle,  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times. 


Mr.  Bowers  detailed  the  com¬ 
plex  budgeting  system  that  has 
been  developed  by  the  Times  in 
the  past  16  years.  The  Times 
budget,  he  said,  enables  the  man¬ 
agement  to  forecast  accurately  a 
year  in  advance  what  profits  will 
be,  and  to  tell  week  by  week, 
with  only  a  three-day  lag,  how 
closely  forecasts  are  working  out. 

“We  have  improved  our  proce¬ 
dures  and  today  the  margin  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  actual  and  bud¬ 
geted  figures  is  very  narrow,”  he 
said.  “Last  week  the  percentage 
of  variance  in  revenue  was  0.7% 
on  the  up  side,  and  the  expenses 
were  up  0.4% ,” 

Such  strict  budgeting,  he  said, 
enables  management  to  spot  dan¬ 
ger  points  the  minute  they  ap¬ 
pear.  Every  Times  department, 
he  said,  operates  under  a  detailed 
weekly  budget. 

The  result  is,  he  said,  each  de¬ 
partment  head  acts  as  an  expense 
auditor. 

The  practicality  of  such  strict 
budgeting  was  disputed  by  E.  W. 
Hedland  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  L.  A.  Denny  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

“The  newspaper  business  is  just 
not  subject  to  being  put  on  a 
real  budget  basis,”  Mr.  Hedland 
said.  “A  big  story — take  the  case 
of  General  MacArthur — can  cause 
a  paper  to  go  up  60  pages  in  a 
week. 

“And  you  can’t  tell  me  that  any 
aggressive  advertising  staff  can 
come  close  to  projecting  its  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Mr.  Cook  said  that  at  the  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press,  “We  surprised 
ourselves  with  the  accuracy  of  our 
predictions.” 

Mr.  Tuttle  reported  experience 
on  the  Valley  Times  such  as  that 
predicted  by  budget  skeptics. 

He  reported  that  advertising 
often  ran  100  to  200  inches  a  day 
up  or  down  from  budget  estimates 
and  that  with  their  annual  budget 
“after  90  days  the  whole  thbig 
was  not  of  much  account.” 


O.K..  BOYS  .  .  .  I'LL  COME! 

Brooks.  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 


KREMLIN  GREMLINS 

Parrish,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune 


BRANDING  TIME 

Barrow,  Otnaha  (Neb.)  IVortd'Herald 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Appliance  Distributor 
Tells  Co-op  Rate  Plan 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

As  THE  world’s  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  appliance  distributor, 
Bruno  New  York,  Inc.,  has  learned 
a  lot  about  running  its  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  It’s  had  to. 

Racking  up  gross  sales  of  al¬ 
most  $50,000,000  on  Bendix  wash¬ 
ers,  dryers  and  ironers.  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  refrigerators  and 
home  freezers,  and  RCA  Victor 
TV  sets,  radios,  tubes,  records  and 
record  players  through  some  750 
dealers  in  metropolitan  New  York, 
Long  Island  and  Westchester 
County  has  required  a  lot  of  co-op 
newspaper  linage — something  like 
4,000,000  lines  last  year. 

Heavy  Ad  Budget 

Charged  with  overseeing  Bruno 
dealers’  co-op  activities,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  handling  the  distributing 
firm’s  own  advertising,  is  Milton 
Brown,  advertising  and  promotion 
manager  who  controls  the  purse 
strings  on  Bruno’s  $1.8-$2-million 
ad  appropriation. 

This  heavy  ad  budget  is  arrived 
at  by  arrangement  with  each  of 
the  three  manufacturers  the  dis¬ 
tributor  represents  and  is  pegged 
to  a  percentage  of  what  Bruno 
buys  from  each  factory.  If  Bruno 
buys  a  unit  from  RCA  for  $100, 
for  example,  it  allots  2%  of  that 
for  advertising  and  RCA  matches 
it — giving  the  distributor  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  4%  on  each  unit 
bought.  (Percentages  for  adver¬ 
tising  vary  by  brands  and  by 
models). 

Eliminates  Haggling 

This  week,  Mr.  Brown  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  how  Bruno 
organized  its  “co-op  advertising 
rate  structure”  14  years  ago  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  haggling  with 
its  dealers  over  co-op  allowances. 
Since  then  the  firm  has  refined  it; 
jealously  keeps  a  rigid  hold  over 
it  to  reap  the  benefit  of  every  line 
on  which  it  kicks  in  a  part  of  the 
cost. 

Here,  in  a  nutshell,  is  how  the 
rate  structure  is  set  up  and  oper¬ 
ates:  Every  major  newspaper, 
along  with  the  foreign-language 
press,  in  Bruno’s  vast  distribution 
empire  has  been  checked  by  the 
distributor  to  determine  what  each 
paper  is  worth  to  Bruno  and  its 
dealers  in  terms  of  class  of  read¬ 
ers  reached,  circulation,  etc. 

Bruno  has  established  (just  how 
is  a  closely  guarded  secret)  a  per- 
line  or  per-inch  allowance  on  each 
paper  analyzed  and  gives  these 
“maximum  participation  rates”  in 
bound  form  to  each  dealer.  From 
time  to  time  allowances  are  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased  as  the  pub- 
licaticms  rise  or  fall  in  value. 

When  a  dealer  wants  to  place 
an  ad  in  his  local  new^aper,  he 
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refers  to  his  Bruno-prepared  rate 
allowance  card  to  determine  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  his  distributor  will 
contribute  towards  the  total  cost 
of  the  ad.  Whatever  per-line  or 
per-inch  allowance  Bruno  has  set 
cannot  be  increased,  says  Mr. 
Brown,  “regardless  of  how  many 
lines  a  dealer  buys.” 

To  show  how  this  works  in 
practice,  Mr.  Brown  offered  this 
example:  In  the  New  York  Times, 
Bruno  gives  a  dealer  an  allowance 
of  35.5c  per  line  for  weekday  in¬ 
sertions,  55.5c  per  line  for  Sunday 
insertions.  In  the  Herald  (N.  Y.) 
Tribune,  the  distributor  allows  its 
dealers  31c  and  42.5c  per  line. 

Any  dealer  running  an  ad,  say, 
in  the  Times  has  only  to  consult 
his  rate  structure  for  that  news¬ 
paper  to  find  that  Bruno  will  pay 
35.5c  per  line. 

“In  most  cases,”  says  adman 
Brown,  “our  dealers  earn  suffi¬ 
cient  frequency  discounts  so  that 
we  wind  up  paying  approximately 
50%  or  more  of  the  total  cost.” 

Dealer  ‘Musts' 

There  are  a  few  “musts”  with 
which  dealers  must  comply  in 
order  to  get  in  on  the  co-op  deal. 
For  one  thing,  they  must  send 
advance  proofs  of  their  local  copy 
to  admanager  Brown  for  his  okay. 
For  another,  dealers  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  drop,  say,  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  refrigerator  in 
among  Servel  refrigerators.  (A 
dealer  does  not  have  to  limit  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  lines  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Bruno.  Of  the  dis¬ 
tributor’s  750  dealers,  more  of 
them  carry  the  RCA  Victor  line 
than  both  the  Bendix  and  IH  lines 
combined).  Where  the  dealer’s 
ad  is  of  the  omnibus  type,  he  is 
required  to  group  all  IH,  RCA 
and  Bendix  products  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  ad’s  competing 
products. 

According  to  Mr.  Brown,  this  is 
done  to  give  Bruno-distributed 
merchandise  a  stronger  play  and 
“to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  figure 
that  part  of  the  dealer’s  linage 
on  which  we  must  pay  our  share.” 

Must  Use  Allowance 

The  dealer  receives  his  allow¬ 
ance  for  advertising  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he’ll  use  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  time  specified. 
Unused  portions  are  cancelled. 
Admanager  Brown  keeps  his  de¬ 
partment  on  call  to  assist  dealers 
in  putting  together  advertisements 
and  also  supplies  them  with  free 
mats  of  complete  ads. 

All  of  Bruno’s  own  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  (via  Arnold  Cohan  Corp.) 
run  in  behalf  of  the  products  it 
represents  are  initiated  through 
Mr.  Brown,  who  uses  factory- 


INCO.MING  president  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Advertising  Club,  Tom 
Griffin,  at  right,  receives  congrat¬ 
ulations  from  outgoing  president, 
William  Sigmund,  partner  in  Hen¬ 
ry  J.  Kaufman  &  Associates.  Mr. 
Griffin  is  manager  of  General 
Advertising,  Washington  News. 

supplied  ads  mainly  for  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising.  That’s  because,  he  ex¬ 
plains,  ads  prepared  in  advance 
by  factory  ad  departments  by  their 
very  nature  are  usually  general 
in  theme  and  therefore  not  timely 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  cur¬ 
rent  market  conditions. 

Warns  Against  Auctions 

A  recent  example  of  this  popped 
up  only  last  week  close  on  the 
heels  of  a  growing  trend  among 
TV  dealers  to  auction  off  top 
heavy  inventories.  Bruno  ran 
page  ads  in  New  York  dailies 
cautioning  consumers  to  beware 
of  these  “alleged  auctions.” 

Headlined  “Caveat  Emptor,” 
the  ad  read:  “If  you  are  thinking 
of  buying  at  a  television  auction 
protect  yourself!”  There  followed 
five  ways  to  gain  such  protection. 

“Obviously,”  says  Mr.  Brown, 
“such  a  timely  ad  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  factory’s  ad  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Returning  to  Bruno’s  rate  struc¬ 
ture  for  co-op  advertising,  Mr. 
Brown  expressed  complete  satis¬ 
faction  with  its  operation.  “After 
14  years,”  he  concludes,  “the 
structure  hasn’t  backfired  yet.” 


Military  Service 

Lt.  William  E.  Dozier,  Jr., 
USNR,  Assistant  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Officer  for  the  Eighth  Naval 
District  since  1950,  and  a  former 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picay- 
une  state  editor,  has  been  ordered 
to  duty  as  Public  Information  Of¬ 
ficer  for  the  annual  Midshipmen 
Cruise  aboard  the  uss  Wisconsin. 

Lt.  James  L.  Collins,  jet  fight¬ 
er  pilot  with  the  7th  Fighter-Bomb 
Squadron  of  the  5th  Air  Force 
and  formerly  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal- 
Constitution  Sunday  Magazine, 
has  been  reported  as  missing  in 
action  in  Korea. 

Lt.  John  W.  Paton,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  news  staff  of 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  has  been  named  PIO. 
at  Camp  Kilmer,  N.  J. 
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Daily  and  TV 
Station  Present 
Dramatic  Story 

Columbus,  O. — ^The  dramatic, 
pictorial  record  of  a  three-year 
battle  to  save  a  child’s  life  was 
presented  to  Central  Ohio  tele¬ 
viewers  last  week  through  joint 
planning  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  and  WBNS-TV. 

The  child  was  Janice  Williams, 

14,  of  Haydenville,  burned  July 
10,  1948,  when  she  threw  kero¬ 
sene  on  coals  in  the  kitchen  stove. 

For  Hospital  Campaign 

The  television  program,  and  the 
front-page  story  which  preceded 
it,  were  planned  as  promotion  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  United  Hospital 
Building  Fund  Campaign  here. 

The  presentation  required  exten¬ 
sive  cooperation  and  planning  be¬ 
tween  hospital  personnel,  news¬ 
paper  and  television  representa¬ 
tives. 

For  one  entire  day,  facilities  of 
the  hospital  were  literally  turned 
over  to  Mary  McGarey,  Dispatch 
staff  writer.  Dispatch  Photograph¬ 
ers  Rodger  Hamilton  and  George 
Smallsreed,  Jr.,  and  a  crew  of 
movie  cameramen  from  the  tele¬ 
vision  studio. 

While  the  reporter  moved 
through  the  hospital,  gathering 
facts  on  Janice’s  case  from  the 
people  who  had  worked  with  her, 
the  cameras  went  along.  They  re¬ 
corded  laboratory  scenes,  where 
the  hundreds  of  tests  required  for 
the  child’s  case  were  made. 

Technique  of  Healing 

Films  were  made  of  Janice  in 
her  special  “Stryker  frame”  show¬ 
ing  her  eating,  studying  and  under¬ 
going  various  types  of  therapy. 

Others  showed  her  in  the  water- 
filled  Hubbard  tank  in  the  physio¬ 
therapy  department;  others  showed 
doctors  explaining  to  the  reporter 
the  extent  and  nature  of  her  bums. 

In  a  six-column  picture  accom¬ 
panying  the  story  of  the  girl’s 
long-time  hospitalization,  the  Dis¬ 
patch  presented  a  picture  of  the 
patient,  with  25  persons  (doctors, 
nurses,  therapists,  etc.),  who  had 
a  part  in  saving  her  life.  The  night 
the  story  appeared,  the  television 
program  based  on  the  newspaper 
account  was  presented.  Janice  was 
brought  to  the  television  studio  in 
an  ambulance  to  appear  as  a  cli¬ 
max  to  the  show. 

■ 

Maloney  Receives 
Honorary  Degree 

Chicago  —  An  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  in  the  field  of 
communications  was  conferred  in 
absentia  on  J.  Loy  Maloney,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  at  the  77th  annual  com¬ 
mencement  of  Carthage  College 

Mr.. Maloney  was  unable  to  tm 
ceive  the  degree  in  person,  be¬ 
cause  of  an  operation.  He  is  con¬ 
valescing  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
here. 
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The  Plain  Dealer  Gives  Advertisers  Local  Coverage 
of  Cleveland  and  26^  Adjacent  Counties! 

You  get  them  all  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer!  There’s  no  need  to  buy  only  part  of  the  Cleveland 
market  when  these  two  rich  buying  areas  (Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26*  adjacent 

counties)  can  be  reached  eflfectively  with  one  low-cost  coverage.  Retail  sales  in  this  2-in-l 
market  total  some  $2,405,631,000  annually.  Here  are  two  almost  equal  retail  markets  (see  box 
below),  each  constituting  only  half  the  compact  Cleveland  market  area.  Yes,  in  one  news¬ 
paper  and  at  one  low  cost,  you  can  support  your  dealers  in  this  tremendous  2-in-l  buying  market. 

(Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

Total  Retail  Sales  ....  $1,389,093,000  $1,016,538,000 

Food  Sales .  344,023,000  258,111,000 

_  Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  256,335,000  90,493,000 

Drug  Sales .  39,922,000  20,972,000 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  .  70,099,000  44,938,000 

Efif.  Buying  Income  .  .  .  2,372,846,000  1,602,861,000 

*Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 

Figures — Sales  Mcoagemeot  Survey,  May,  1950 


P  The  Plain  Dealer’s  Market  Survey 
Department  can  assist  you  in  checking  your 
merchandising  coverage  with  current  market 
data  for  Cleveland.  Write  for  information. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


Winona  Daily  Tops 
In  NEA  Contests 


Seattle,  Wash. — ^The  IVinona^  General  Excellence  —  Daily 
(Minn.)  Daily  Republican-Herald  Division,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer- 
won  top  honors  in  the  1951  Na-  cury  Herald;  Weekly  (under 
tional  Editorial  Association  Bet-  1,500),  Williamsburg  (Va.)  V tr¬ 
ier  Newspaper  Contests,  it  was  gi„ia  Gazette;  Weekly  (over 
announced  at  the  opening  dinner  i,500),  Verona  -  Cedar  Grove 
of  the  NEA  convention  June  2.  (N.  J.)  Times;  Suburban,  Ridge- 

The  Republican-Herald  received  wood  (N.  J.)  Herald-News. 
a  first  and  second  awards  and  two  Excellence  in  Typography — 
honorable  mentions  to  earn  top  Daily  Division,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
honors.  The  daily  won  first  place  Daily  Press;  Weekly  Division, 
for  the  best  column  and  second  Montclair  (N.J.)  Times;  Suburban 
place  in  the  best  editorial  cate-  Division,  Chicago  Heights  (Ill.) 
gory.  In  addition,  the  Republican-  Star. 

Herald  won  honorable  mentions  Community  Service — Crowley 
for  service  to  agriculture  and  best  (La.)  Daily  Signal. 
advertising  idea.  Service  to  Agriculture — Gil- 

The  list  of  winners:  mer  (Tex.)  Mirror. 


PRESIDENT  of  New  York  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  B.  O.  McAnney,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  takes  a  bow 
at  Waldorf-Astoria  dinner  atten¬ 
ded  by  400  persons.  He  succeeds 
Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  E&P. 


■nnTTi«'‘ 


uttU 

OIFICES  . . 

ur  sUvarsteln  HB, 

,  h  to  thimk  o«r 
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-  ''S' 

occai®  you 


UNIQUE  is  Mrs.  Geri  Hoffner, 
first  ^rl  to  win  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune 
staffer  was  accorded  honor  in 
recognition  of  her  reporting  about 
mental  hospitals.  Other  SDX  win¬ 
ners  received  plaques  at  New 
York  dinner.  (E&P,  April  14,  page 
12.) 


In  Los  Angeles  r 

\  wise  advertisers  ' 

\ CONCENTRATE 
their  advertising  where 
Los  Angelenos  concen¬ 
trate  their  reading. 
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Philadelphia  Looks  Ahead 


Philadelphia  is  growing.  It  is  the  third  city  and  the  second  port  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  nation's  second  most  important  oil  refining 
center.  It  is  the  hub  of  activity  for  important  segments  of  the  metals  and 
metal  products,  textiles  and  textile  products,  paper  and  printing,  chemical, 
food,  electronics,  sugar  refining  and  shipbuilding  industries.  It  ^is  the 
most  diversified  industrial  area  in  the  entire  United  States  with 
industries  representing  more  than  80%  of  all  industrial  classifications. 

It  is  truly  the  "Workshop  of  the  World." 

Today,  Philadelphia  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  greatest  industrial 
expansion  experienced  in  the  past  50  years.  Announcements  that  two  great 
steel  companies  are  to  construct  major  plants  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
are  of  tremendous  import.  Other  new  industries  and  satellite  businesses 
attracted  by  this  new  source  of  steel  and  steel  products  are  expected  to 
provide  employment  for  a  total  of  70,000  additional  workers  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  serving  Pennsylvania 
counties  which  are  a  part  of  the  greater  Philadelphia  area,  has  under 
construction  or  on  order  additional  electric  generating  facilities  which 
will  double  its  capacity  of  ten  years  ago. 

The  1950  population  of  the  ABC  Retail  Trading  Area  exceeded  4,400,000 
—an  increase  of  15%  over  1940.  The  co- extensive  City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia  has  approximately  47%  of  the  total  trading  area  population* 

The  Philadelphia  area  contains  2.92%  of  the  entire  United  States 
population.  By  comparison,  this  area,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census  of 
Business  for  1948,  accounts  for  3.20%  of  all  retail  store  sales  in  the 
country, -including:  Food-3. 34%;  Furniture,  Furnishings  and  Appliances-3.45% { 
General  Vierchandise-3.76%  ;  Apparel-3. 79%» 

Philadelphia  has  a  great  tradition-a  greater  future.  Out  of  this  great 
strong  city  has  grown  The  Inquirer,  always  the  leader  in  promoting  and 
supporting  the  personal  and  industrial  health  and  welfare  of  the 
Philadelphia  area.  By  reason  of  its  deep  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
potentialities,  its  enlightened  attitude  and  vigorous  policy.  The  Inquirer 
is  prepared,  and  pledges  that  it  will  continue  its  role  in  community 
leadership,  reader  preference  and  advertising  effectiveness. 


Moou  In  Its 
Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
Advertising  Leadership 
in  Philadelphia! 


filibMplik  llnquirer 


i*hila0h‘lphia  i*rf»fi>rH  The  int/uirer 


iMclusive  Advertiung  Representatives ;  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  lYNCH,  20  N.  Wocke# 

Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobjcot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodword  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives;  FITZPATRICK 
&  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Fronciico,  Gc»-field  l-7iaA6  •  1127  Wiljhire  Boulevord  Los  Angele*,  Michigan  0578 
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Atlantic  City 
Merger  Plan 
Is  Completed 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— The  new 
owners  of  the  Press-Union  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  have  taken  over  all 
publishing  rights  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Tribune. 

The  merger  was  announced 
May  26  by  Rolland  L.  Adams  and 
Samuel  Ungerleider,  Jr.,  respec¬ 
tive  publishers  of  the  resort  dailies. 
The  Tribune  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  with  Saturday’s  issue.  All  its 
features  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Union  on  Monday,  May  28. 

Mr.  Ungerleider  will  become 
associate  editor  of  the  Press- 
Union  Newspapers. 

It  is  planned  to  use  the  Tribune 
plant  as  a  commercial  printery. 

The  Daily  World  was  founded 
in  1935  by  Albert  Zugsmith  and 
Alvin  Friedberg  and  in  1947  was 
sold  to  Publishers-Press,  Inc., 
headed  by  Mr.  Ungerleider.  Two 
years  later  he  discontinued  the 


World  and  founded  the  Tribune. 

Last  December,  Mr.  Adams  and 
associates  purchased  the  Press- 
Union  Newspapers  and  took  over 
c^ration  March  31.  Mr.  Adams 
is  also  publisher  of  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times. 

■ 

Fulbright,  Palmer 
Buy  Arkansas  Doily 

Russellville,  Ark. — K  corpo¬ 
ration  headed  by  United  States 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Clyde  E.  Palmer.  Arkan- 
sas-Texas  publisher  of  Texarkana 
Newspapers  Inc.,  have  purchased 
the  Russellville  Courier-Democrat. 

Announcement  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Edgar  Brown 
Sr.,  third  member  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  who  becomes  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Courier-Democrat. 

The  afternoon  daily  newspaper 
was  sold  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Livingston 
of  Russellville,  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Rita  Faye  Livingston,  New 
York  City. 

The  new  owners  assumed  man¬ 
agement  May  7. 


The  Retail  Grocer  knows  how  good 
business  is  .  .  .  and  where  good 
business  comes  from.  He  knows 


Things  look 
different 
from  behind 
the  counter 


Buffalo  is  a  befter-than-average  market . . .  and  The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
is  the  best  medium  for  retail  and  national  food  advertising. 


In  1950  retail  grocery  advertisers  used  a  grand  total  of  1,399,273  agate 
lines  in  The  Buffalo  Evening  News ...  representing  more  than  567  pages 
of  retail  grocery  advertising.  They  know  Buffalo  is  a  growing  market 
and  that  complete  Buffalo  Evening  News  coverage  gives  the  results 
they  want  and  expect. 

•  Sell  the  News  readers  and 

•  you  sell  the  WHOLE  Buffalo 

•  market  of  over  1,400,000  people 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Editor  ond  PublitKor  Notienot  Rtprtsonfotivot 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


ort  Jaked 

On  the  Woman’s  Page: 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Star:  “Mrs. 
Smith  wore  two  small  orchids  on 
either  side  of  her  middle  part,  a 
corsage  of  three  orchids  on  her 
aqua  printed  with  fuchsia  silk 
crepe  dress.” 

■ 

Pharr  (Tex.)  Press:  “The  Gar¬ 
den  Club  will  disband  for  the 
summer.  The  first  fall  meeting  will 
be  hell  in  September.” 

■ 

Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter:  “She 
carried  a  bouquet  of  two  white 
orchids  and  lilies  of  the  alley.” 

■ 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press: 
“Crystal  holders  held  punk  can¬ 
dles.” 

■ 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Item:  “Mary 
Smith  celebrated  her  sixth  birth¬ 
day  with  fiends  this  week.” 

■ 

Waterbary  (Conm)  Republican 
(caught  in  a  proolX  “A  matching 
I  lace  helmet  helcf^tlCT  veil  of  swill 
j  illusion.” 

■ 

.Minnesota  Editors 
I  Alerted  on  Legislation 

I  Minneapolis  —  Increasing  ef- 
I  forts  to  restrict  press  freedom 
were  scored  by  two  speakers  at 
the  34th  annual  short  course  of 
Minnesota  weekly  editors  and 
publishers  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  recently. 

Ralph  W.  Keller,  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Minnesota  Editor¬ 
ial  Association,  said  the  trend  was 
“discouragingly  apparent”  during 
the  recent  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

“This  trend  means  that  editors 
must  be  increasingly  alert  in  two 
respects,”  he  said.  “We  must  care¬ 
fully  scrutinize  all  new  legislation 
that  affects  the  press.  And  we 
must  keep  our  fences  mended  at 
home — in  other  words,  insure  that 
our  newspapers  live  up  to  their 
responsible  roles — ^so  that  we 
don’t  attract  retaliatory  legislative 
measures.” 

■ 

Denver  Post  Adds 
2  Summer  Contests 

Denver  —  Two  new  contests 
were  announced  May  20  by  the 
Denver  Post. 

The  “Home  Wonderland”  con¬ 
test,  featuring  more  than  $3,000 
in  gas  and  electric  home  appli¬ 
ances,  is  open  to  anyone  in  the 
13-state  Rocky  Mountain  Empire. 
C;o-sponsoring  the  competition  are 
appliance  dealers  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  appliance  manufacturers. 

The  “Backyard  and  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Playground”  contest,  limited 
to  Denverites,  offers  $200  in 
prizes  for  the  best  playgrounds 
constructed. 

Earlier,  the  Post  launched  its 
annual  Denver  Post-Dave  Cook 
Big  Fish  contest. 


19  Are  Listed 
In  10.000JX)0 
Line  Category 

Nineteen  newspapers,  all  with 
Sunday  editions,  carried  more  than 
10,000,000  lines  of  advertising  in 
the  first  four  months  of  1951. 

The  Media  Records  “First  50” 
report  puts  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  (M&S)  at  the  top  with 
14,402,285  lines. 

Eleven  of  the  seven-day  papen 
in  the  over-10,000,000  bracket  are 
Evening  &  Sunday;  eight  are 
Morning  &  Sunday. 

They  are: 


Chicago  Tribune 

(M.  &  S.)  .  14.40-2.a85 

Milwaukee  Journal 

(E.  &  S.)  .  13.9'56,549 

LiOS  Angelea  Times 

(M.  &  S.)  .  13,891,17# 

Now  York  Times 

(M.  &  8.)  .  13,683,28# 

Miami  Herald 

(M.  &  8.)  .  13,389,303 

^Viashington  Star 

(E.  &  8.)  .  12,539.297 

Baltimore  Sun 

(E.  &  8.)  .  11,953,216 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

(M.  &  8.)  .  11,914,041 

Detroit  News 

(E,  &  8,)  .  11,904,313 

Houston  Chronicle 

(E,  &  8.)  .  11,814,654 

Dallas  Times-Herald 

(E,  &  8,)  .  11,190,168 

dleveland  Plain-Dealer 

(M.  &  8.)  .  10,960,277 

New  York  News 

(IM.&S.)  (SeeNote)  10,762,310 
New  Orleans  Times - 
Picayune  and  States 

(M.  &  S.)  .  10,702,115 

Minneapolis  Star  & 

Tribune  (E.  &  8.)  10,571,454 
St,  Louis  Post-  Dis¬ 
patch  (E.  &  S,)...  10,522,223 
Akron  Beacon-Journal 

(E.  &  8,)  .  10,347,707 

Atlanta  Journal  & 

Constitntion  (E.  As  8,)  10,141,945 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 

(E.  &.  S,)  .  10.055,230 


No.  1  on  the  six-day  Morning 
list  is  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
with  9,809,970  lines  and  on  the 
Evening  list  is  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  with  9,544,502 
lines.  The  New  York  Times  heads 
the  Sunday  list  with  6,828,117 
lines. 

■ 

Atlanta  Chapter 
Accepted  in  AANR 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Atlanta  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  has 
been  granted  membership  in  the 
national  group. 

The  Atlanta  unit,  inactive  for 
a  few  years,  has  been  re-organized 
with  these  officers:  Hugh  Wood, 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald  Co.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Gordon  Hewell,  John  Budd 
&  Co.,  vicepresident;  Don  Wad- 
dington,  Branham  Co.,  secretary; 
and  Mrs.  Myrtle  Thompson,  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  Service,  Inc., 
treasurer. 

■ 

Big  10-Pin  Tourney 

Indianapolis — ^The  Indianapolis 
Star’s  1951  Women’s  Ten-Pin 
Classic  attracted  260  teams,  594 
two  •  women  combinations  and  ; 
1,188  in  the  individual  event,  com¬ 
peting  for  prize  money  totaling 
$6,433.50. 
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MORE  REAL  ESTATE  LINAGE.  The  Star  Carries  more  real  more  home  furnishings  linage,  (appliances,  furniture, 
estate  display  advertising  (1,041,593  lines  in  1950)  than  radio,  TV,  etc.),  national  and  local,  than  in  any  other 
any  other  Washington  paper.  Home-minded  readers  Washington  paper.  The  Star  gives  national  advertisers 
(thus  home-fumishings-minded)  also  see .  more  local  follow-through  in  this  big  home  market. 

No  Matter  How  You  Look  at  it... 

No.  1  in  the  Nation's  Capital 


The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


Reprtttnted  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Ine..  420 
Lexinston  Ave.,  NYC  17 :  The  John  E.  Luts  Co.,  Tribune 
Tower,  ChicaKO  11.  Member:  Bureau  of  Advertiains, 
ANPA  Metropolitan  Group,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 


THE  EVENING  STAR  BROADCASTING  COMPANY  OWNS  AND  OPERATES  STATIONS  WMAL.  WMAL-FM  AND  WMAC-TV 
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Why  Bob,  Who'd  Think 
You  Had  Complexes! 


By  James  L  CoUings 

Things  you  learn  about  a  fel¬ 
low  in  41  minutes  37  seconds: 

Robert  Stuart  McLean  (just  call 
me  Bob),  first  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  New  York-Philadelphia- 
Syracuse  operations  for  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  peddled  groceries  before  he 
was  16  because  his  parents  were 
scratchin’-poor,  hates  to  admit 
he’s  61,  has  a  grapefruitish  face 
that’s  always  squirting  a  smile, 
and  owns  complexes  No.  1  and  2. 

This  assorted  intelligence  was 
garnered  in  Bob’s  Manhattan 
office,  where  he  gesticulated 
throughout  his  piece  with  all  the 
fervor  and  range  of  a  race-track 
starter  flagging  down  a  car. 

Thai  Milline  Rate 

“Would  you  be  interested  in 
those  complexes?’’  he  asked.  “I 
know  a  lot  of  people  will  dis¬ 
agree  with  me,  but  1  have  pretty 
positive  feelings  about  them. 

“The  first  is  this:  1  believe  the 
milline  rate  does  newspapers  an 
injustice  because  it  makes  them 


sound  expensive  when  compared 
to  other  media.  For  example — 
and  I’m  not  necessarily  recom¬ 
mending  this  as  a  solution — if  you 
express  it  as  so  much  per  inch  per 
thousand,  putting  the  rate  in  cents 
instead  of  dollars,  it  seems  to  be 
more  economical.” 

He  pulled  out  a  chart  listing 
newspapers  and  their  milline  rates. 
One  New  York  daily  had  a  milline 
of  4.12.  But  in  terms  of  pipt,  it 
came  to  .05768. 

“Incidentally,  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “I  went  to  a  Sales 
Executives  Club  luncheon  yester¬ 
day.  Gilbert  Baird,  manager-di- 
rector  of  television  and  motion 
picture  activities  for  Westinghouse, 
told  the  audience  that  his  com¬ 
pany  is  spending  $2,000,000  on 
television  for  their  various  prod¬ 
ucts  and  that  it  is  costing  them 
$1.60  per  1,000  per  commercial 
per  week  to  reach  the  9,000,000 
TV  owners.  After  all,  when  we 
sell  comic  sections,  they  are  based 
on  so  much  a  thousand,  too. 


\\V’^ 


do 

it 

the 

easy 

way 


How  fast  do  you  get  to  the  top  of  Delaware  County’s 
“stacked-up”  retail  market?  Go  the  slowpoke,  expensive 
way  with  the  nearby  Philadelphia  newspapers  ...  or  TAKE 
THE  EASY  WAY  with  the  direct,  streamlined,  low  cost 
Chester  Times.  Unquestionably,  you’ll  get  there  “fastest 
for  the  least”  with  the  greater  pulling  power  of  Delaware 
County’s  only  hometown  daily  .  .  . 

Chester  Times 

CHESTER.  PENNSYLVANIA 


National  Represantativas:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finloy 


Robert  S.  McLean 

“I’ll  make  complex  No.  2 
equally  brief,  and  this  is  what  it’s 
about.  I  don’t  believe  the  ABC 
reports  are  as  informative  as  they 
should  be  or  were.  For  example, 
a  morning  paper  comes  out  with 
one-two-maybe  three  editions  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  previous. 

“The  rub  here  is  that  this  news¬ 
paper  is  called  an  a.m.  paper  in¬ 
stead  of  a  morning  and  evening 
combination  which  it  actually  is. 

Agencies  Wonder 

“As  a  result,  many  advertising 
agencies  are  beginning  to  wonder 
what’s  happened,  why  they  are  not 
getting  this  material.  I  don’t  say 
— speaking  for  the  trade,  now — 
that  they  resent  it.  That  wouldn’t 
be  the  correct  word.  Well,  it’s 
just  one  of  those  things” — and  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Complexes  out  of  the  way.  Bob 
sketched  in  a  little  drawing  of 
himself,  using  all  colors  in  the 
way  of  words. 

“I  was  the  eighth  child  of 
Scotch-Irish  parents,”  he  said, 
“and  the  family  was  so  poor  we 
had  to  hold  a  conference  if  some¬ 
one  needed  a  pair  of  shoes.  But 
perhaps  you  better  not  put  that  in 
your  story.”  Do  you  think  the 
publishers  should  know  that? 

“Anyway,  I  went  to  work  with 
J,  Walter  Thompson  as  an  office 
boy  when  1  was  16.  After  five 
or  six  years  as  a  space  buyer 
there,  1  came  to  Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald  as  a  junior  salesman  In 
1943  1  was  appointed  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  a  director,  and  in  1945 
I  became  first  vicepresident. 

Statistically  Speaking 

“1  won’t  bother  to  trace  the 
company  all  the  way  back,  what 
with  the  various  name  changes, 
but  we  officially  became  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald  July  2,  1928,  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  died  in  1943  and  now  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  out  of  the  Chicago 
office,  is  president.  By  the  way, 
we  have  offices  in  Detroit,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Syracuse,  Atlanta,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Los  An¬ 
geles,  besides  this  one  and  the  one 
in  Chicago. 

“We  have  41  employes  alto¬ 
gether  and  we  represent  18  news¬ 
papers  in  10  states.” 


Onetime  Cub 
On  Staff  Now 
Heads  CNB 

Chicago  —  Everett  Norlander. 
who  began  as  a  cub  reporter  for 
the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago, 
is  the  new  president  of  that  local 
cooperative  association. 

Mr.  Norlander,  Chicago  Daily 
News  managing  editor,  succeeds 
Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  consulting  editor  who  has 
been  president  of  the  City  News 
Bureau  for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Norlander  joined  the  bu¬ 
reau  staff  in  1919,  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  school  of  journalism.  He 
served  as  a  reporter  until  1921, 
when  he  joined  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  Journal  staff.  In  1924, 
he  became  a  Daily  News  reporter, 
becoming  political  editor  in  1937 
and  news  editor  in  1939,  He  was 
appointed  M.E,  in  1944. 

Other  City  News  Bureau  officers 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  were 
Don  Maxwell,  Chicago  Tribune 
managing  editor,  vicepresident; 
John  O’Keefe,  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  secretary-treasurer;  Isaac 
Gershman,  general  manager.  Di¬ 
rectors  elected  were  Harry  Reut- 
linger,  Chicago  Herald-American 
city  editor,  and  Milburn  Akers, 
Sun-Times  executive  editor. 

Re-elected  president  of  the  City 
Press  Association,  a  City  News 
Bureau  subsidiary  in  charge  of  the 
14-mile  tube  system  connecting 
Chicago  dailies  with  the  Bureau, 
was  Earl  Fulton,  Herald-American 
general  manager.  Directors  elect¬ 
ed  were  E.  P.  Barnes,  Daily  News 
business  manager;  Russ  Stewart. 
Sun-Times  general  manager,  and 
Mr.  Maxwell. 

■ 

Papers  Least  Aiiected 
By  TV,  Survey  Shows 

Though  television  watching  has 
cut  deeply  into  the  reading  habits 
of  American  families,  newspaper 
reading  has  suffered  far  less  than 
other  forms  of  reading  matter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  released  by 
Encyclopaedia  Brittannica  Films, 
Inc. 

About  45%  of  the  families 
queried  in  the  survey  reported 
that  they  spend  less  than  half 
as  much  time  reading  than  they 
did  before  owning  television  sets. 
However,  only  5%  stated  that 
they  spend  less  time  reading  news¬ 
papers. 

Book  reading  decreased  by 
50%;  40%  of  the  families  re¬ 
ported  that  they  spend  less  time 
reading  general  magazines,  and 
25%  reported  a  decrease  in  news 
magazine  reading. 

Disapproval  of  television  com¬ 
mercials  was  voiced  by  35%  of 
the  set  owners,  while  50%  liked 
commercials  “fairly  well”  and 
14%  thought  they  were  “fine.” 
Two-thirds  of  the  families  objected 
to  the  length  of  commercials. 
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HIGH-SPEED 

INTERTYPE 


(TWO  MAGAZINES) 


TELETYPESETTER  OPERATED 


ON  DISPLAY 

at  the 

CHICAGO  DISTRICT  OFFICE 
536  South  Clark  Street,  Tenth  Floor 
Telephone  Webster  9-5770 

during  the 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE^ 
June  1 1  to  13, 1951  ! 

We  inuite  you  to 

COME  AND  SEE  IT! 


■  -  V 


■rooUyn  2(  N.  Y  Cliiwf 


INTERTYPI  CORPORATION 

S«lil.  Lm  Anf«lMl5,Cal.  San  ipmdK*11,Col.  NowOrlaont  10,  Uu  twian  10, 


Denver  Press 
Manning  Cut 
In  lAB  Award 

Chicago — Manning  of  the  new 
Goss  Headliner  press  installed 
over  a  year  ago  by  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  was  substantially  re¬ 
duced  by  the  recent  award  of 
Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  chairman  of 
the  International  Arbitration 
Board  which  heard  the  case. 

Under  the  manning  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  period,  if  five  units 
were  run  with  balloon  former  and 
usual  front  page  color,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  employed  13  journeymen. 
Under  the  lAB  award,  the  same 
five-unit  run,  the  publisher  is  re¬ 
quired  to  employ  only  nine  jour¬ 
neymen. 

In  presenting  the  case  to  the 


board  here  in  March,  the  publish¬ 
er  introduced  a  time  study  on  the 
operation  of  the  presses.  The  Post 
contended  the  manning  used  on 
the  Headliner  Presses  all  during 
the  experimental  period  was  ex¬ 
cessive. 

Chairman  Deibler,  while  reduc¬ 
ing  the  manning  required,  com¬ 
mented  regarding  the  time  study 
introduced,  stating:  “To  accept  the 
findings  that  are  based  upon  such 
a  short  period  of  observation, 
however  competent  the  investiga¬ 
tor,  would  put  a  tremendous  strain 
on  faith  in  the  ‘science’  of  time 
study.  Because  of  this  fact  ...  I 
am  unable  to  give  much  weight  to 
the  time  study  findings  in  this 
case.” 

Publisher  members  of  the  lAB 
dissented  from  the  chairman’s  con¬ 
clusion  on  the  time  study,  the  re¬ 
port  showed. 


i 
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iMBi'ocfs  me  of  the  way  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  pin-points  all  Iowa." 

Very  sharp,  the  Iowa  market.  And  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  very  neatly  nails  it  all  for  you. 

Here’s  the  story:  Iowa  actually  comprises  two  very  im¬ 
portant  markets — urban  and  farm.  The  first  is  way  up  there 
in  spending — even  surpassing  big  cities  like  Boston  and 
San  Francisco.  Farm-wise,  Iowa  is  head  and  shoulders  above 
every  other  state.  Total  spending:  well  over  5  billion  dollars 
per  annum. 

This  whole  market  of  2V2  million  people,  the  entire  state, 
is  delivered  by  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  Coverage 
in  86  out  of  the  99  counties  is  50%  to  100%.  In  the  few 
others,  at  least  25%!  That’s  75%  of  all  Iowa  families.  It’s 
all  yours  for  a  milline  rate  of  $1.77. 

B  C  Circulation  September  30,  1950:  Daily,  372,133 — Sunday,  536,707 

:iiE  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 


xMR.  AND  MRS.  Lee  Ward  pose 
for  the  traditional  picture  after 
wedding  in  New  York  City  church. 
Mr.  Ward  is  president  of  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.  and  prexy  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives.  His  bride  is  the 
former  Lutie  Catherine  Smith. 

Court  Upholds  Will 
Providing  Scholarships 

Escanbana,  Mich. — ^The  will  of 
John  P.  Norton,  publisher  of  the 
Escabana  Daily  Press  at  the  time 
of  his  death  last  July  12,  has  been 
held  valid  in  Circuit  Court.  Mack 
and  Charles  Norton,  brothers,  and 
a  nephew,  Thomas  Norton,  con¬ 
tested  the  will  on  the  claim  that 
Mr.  Norton  was  mentally  incom¬ 
petent  when  he  left  most  of  his 
$500,000  estate  to  the  Escabana 
School  District  for  scholarships. 

Judge  Glenn  W.  Jackson  ruled 
out  claims  of  fraud  and  undue  in¬ 
fluence  in  making  the  will.  Prop¬ 
erty  included  in  the  scholarship 
bequest  includes  the  Daily  Press, 
the  controlling  interest  in  WDBC, 
the  Norton  experimental  farm. 
Old  Orchard,  and  other  real  es¬ 
tate.  The  relatives  who  contested 
the  will  said  they  would  probably 
appeal  to  the  Michigan  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  They  were  left  a 
total  of  $20,000  under  the  will. 
■ 

Guest  Editorials 
In  Hartford  Times 

Hartford,  Conn. — In  this  new 
role  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  Francis  S.  Mur¬ 
phy  is  opening  up  the  editorial 
page  each  Thursday  to  a  Guest 
Editor.  Each  week,  Mr.  Murphy 
said,  a  prominent  person  will  be 
invited  to  write  an  editorial  dis¬ 
cussing  current  national  problems. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  elevation  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gannett  newspaper  was 
greeted  by  the  Jewish  Ledger  with 
a  tribute  to  him  as  “a  great 
friend.” 

■ 

Hospital  Edition 

Cottage  Grove,  Ore. — A  32- 
page  edition  of  the  Cottage  Grove 
Sentinel  marked  the  opening  of 
a  new  hospital.  It  was  the  largest 
edition  ever  published  in  the  62 
years  the  paper  has  been  in  pub¬ 
lication.  W.  C.  Martin,  publisher 
of  the  Sentinel,  is  given  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  hospital. 


Sports  Writing 
Has  Declined, 
Spink  Claims 

Newspaper  sports  reporting  isn’t 
what  it  used  to  be,  according  to 
J.  G.  Taylor  Spink,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Sporting  News. 

“With  more  space  devoted  to 
sports  in  the  daily  newspaper  than 
ever  before,  there  is  less  original¬ 
ity,  scoops  are  fewer,  ingenuity 
has  disappeared,  the  spark,  color 
and  life  have  gone  out  of  the 
columns,”  Mr.  Spink  maintains. 
“Instead,  nearly  all  sports  pages 
have  come  to  look  the  same  and 
read  the  same.  .  .  .  Too  many 
writers  are  standing  around  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  publicity  man’s  hand¬ 
out.” 

Mr.  Spink’s  remarks  were  de¬ 
livered  during  the  Journalism 
Week  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  school  of  journalism  this 
month. 

Mr.  Spink  listed  some  of  the 
great  sports  reporters  and  column¬ 
ists  of  the  past  and  claimed  that 
although  there  are  present-day  ex¬ 
ceptions,  “too  many  columnists 
have  become  simply  wisecrackers.” 

Lost  Personal  Contact 

“They  have  lost  that  personal 
contact  which  enabled  them  to 
dig  up  interesting  personality  tales, 
inside  stories  and  real  scoops,”  he 
continued.  “You  can  count  on 
your  fingers  all  the  real  scoops 
dug  up  in  the  past  10  years.  .  .  . 
They  work  in  packs,  interview 
the  same  people  en  masse  or  come 
up  with  the  same  handouts.  So 
much  so,  that  if  one  paper  should 
happen  to  come  up  with  an  ex¬ 
clusive  story,  its  representative — 
one  of  those  en  masse  individuals 
— is  charged  with  having  violated 
‘ethics,’  whereas  he  was  not  even 
aware  of  what  had  happened — in 
fact,  had  not  known  about  the 
scoop  until  it  had  been  called 
to  his  attention  by  an  irate  pal.” 

5  Axioms  of  Craft 
Mr.  Spink  concluded  by  sug¬ 
gesting  these  five  “axioms  of  the 
craft”  for  sports  reporters: 

“1,  Never  use  10  words  when 
five  would  do.  White  paper  is  ex- 
penisve,  and  difficult  to  get  today; 
the  day  of  the  long  story  and  long 
sentence  have  passed. 

“2.  Support  your  story  with 
quotes.  Give  your  account  the 
strong  flavor  of  bona  fides.  Show 
your  reader  that  you  are  close  to 
’  the  news  source. 

‘  “3.  Never  break  a  confidence, 

just  for  the  sake  of  a  four-hour 
scoop.  Breaking  confidences  is  a 
good  way  to  seal  up  all  news 
sources  of  a  valuable  nature. 

“4.  In  baseball  writing,  do  nof 
»  berate  the  umpires.  They  are  hon- 
f  est,  hard  working  men  with  tre- 
t  mendous  special  talents. 
t  “5.  Do  not  join  the  fraternity 
-  of  the  Eternal  Beef.  Develop  a 
r  change  of  pace.  Don’t  be  a  homo 
f  club  booster  just  for  the  sake  of 
boosting.” 
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Can  you  name  these  Battling  Belles? 


These  are  fighting  women! 

They  fought  to  change  the  nation’s  morals,  its  political 
future,  even  its  laws.  And  what’s  more— they  won!  But  even 
though  their  portraits  have  appeared  in  hundreds  of  history 
books ...  in  countless  newspapers  and  magazines . . .  Did  you 
recognize  Saloon-buster  Carrie  Nation?  Susan  (Votes-for- 
Women)  B.  Anthony?  Famed  feminist  Lucy  Stone?  Or  did 
you  only  recognize  Jiggs’  strong-minded  spouse? 

It’s  Maggie,  of  course!  And  she’s  a  battling  belle  only 
in  the  comics! 

Every  Sunday  morning,  some  18  million  adults  (and 
their  youngsters)  settle  down  to  follow  Maggie’s  latest 
adventure  in  PUCK,  the  only  national  comic  weekly. 

She’s  a  Sunday  caller  that  is  welcomed  warmly,  eagerly, 
week  after  week.  And  so  are  Blondie  and  Dagwood,  Tillie 
the  Toiler,  Little  Iodine,  Donald  Duck  (and  now  Hopalong 
Cassidy!)  and  all  the  other  beloved  PUCK  characters! 
It  wouldn’t  be  Sunday  without  them! 

It’s  hard  to  measure  the  warmth  of  a  welcome  in  cold 
statistics.  But  look  at  these  proven  facts:  4  out  of  5  adults 
read  comics.  Advertising  in  PUCK  gets  more  readers  per 
dollar.  Identical  copy  gets  3  to  5  times  more  thorough 
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readers  in  PUCK  than  in  top  weekly  magazines.  (Starch) 

Outstandingly  successful  firms  like  General  Mills,  Inc., 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Wildroot  Co.,  Inc.,  and  others  have, 
for  years,  been  consistent  users  of  space  in  PUCK,  The 
Comic  Weekly. 

•  •••••  Publisher  Finds  New  Market  •  •  o  •  •  • 

•  The  name  Walter  J.  Black,  Inc.  and  big  mail  order  • 

•  book  sales  are  almost  synonymous.  In  19i0,  when  no  ^ 

•  book  advertiser  ever  thought  of  Sunday  comics,  Walter  ^ 

0  J.  Black,  Inc.  sensed  the  tremendous  possibilities  tn  ^ 

^  great  mass  market.  The  first  Black  advertisement  . 

_  in  Puck  broke  precedent  for  the  industry,  brought  mil-  _ 

_  lions  of  book  sellers’  advertising  dollars  to  Puck  and  . 

made  it  the  most  important  mail  order  book  selling 

•  medium  in  the  world.  Don’t  miss  hearing  Puck’s  sen- 

•  sational  "Book  Story’’.  * 


THE  CONIC  WEEHY 


The  Only  NATIONAL  Comic  Wookly  —  A  Hoant  Publication 
63  Vesoy  St.,  N.  Y.,  Hoartt  Bldg.,  Cfiicogo,  406  Hoarst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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Nashville  Civic 
Leaders  Honor 
J.  G.  Stahlman 


No  one  knew  better  than  the 
present  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Banner 

How  great  a  task  was  his  to 
undertake 

When  he  succeeded  his  beloved 


found:  1)  Three  in  10  panel 

lie vSf SpOper  /jLUS  members  said  it  is  visual  attraction 
,#  of  the  ad  which  brings  their  eye 

IT  rOSOnt  DGSt  to  tt  whether  or  not  they  are  in- 

Y  f  ,«  terested  in  the  product;  2)  Price, 

Inf/iymryTTIOn  better  description  of  product  and 

how  to  use  it  were  given  as  being 
Of  the  four- major  media,  news-  information  all  ads  should  give 
paper  advertising  offers  readers  readers;  3)  Interruptions  by  com- 
the  best  product  information,  ac-  mercials  and  false  and  exaggerated 
cording  to  The  Wage  Earner  statements  were  the  two  top  pet 
Forum  sponsored  by  Macfadden  peeves  about  ads  given;  4)  Better 
Publications,  Inc.  than  eight  out  of  10  said  they 

This  was  one  of  several  findings  would  not  want  advertising  omit- 
by  the  Forum  which  periodically  ted  from  magazines.  Better  than 
surveys  a  panel  of  some  3,000  two-thirds  would  not  want  it  drop- 
husband  and  wife  wage-earners  ped  from  newspapers,  although 
to  find  out  and  to  advise  business,  nearly  one-fourth  said  they  would 
industry  and  government  what  omit  from  local  newspapers  all 
these  wage-earners  are  thinking,  except  local  store  ads. 

The  latest  survey,  directed  by  ■ 

Everett  R.  Smith,  research  direc-  PosthumOUS  Awards 
tor  of  Macfadden  Publications,  n  t5  _ 

set  out  to  determine  how  the  War  Heporters 

public  looks  at  advertising  in  the  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.-— Eight 


Nashville,  Tenn.  —  More  than 


300  business  and  civic  leaders 
gathered  at  the  Belle  Meade  Coun- 
try  Club  last  week  for  a  public 


Major  E.  B.  Stahlman,  as  the 
directing  head  of  this  great  news- 


V/IUU  IrtM  iUl  a  PUUIIL.  VT^  4U^ 

appreciation  dinner  paying  tribute  p/^rnmnnitv 

to  Publisher  James  G.  Stahlman  ^ 

and  the  Nashville  Banner  which  is  ^reat 

marking  its  75th  anniversary. 

Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb,  chan-  conception 

cellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Si^^s  Geddes  Stahlman  has  dis- 

was  principal  speaker,  and  Maxey  _ _ .  .  . 

Jarman,  chairman  of  the  board  of  ‘ 

the  General  Shoe  Corp.,  was  mas-  ^ 

ter  of  ceremonies  quarters  of  a  rentury, 

litters  rd  telegrams  were  re-  Nashville  Ban- 

Letters  ana  telegrams  sj^ere  re  ;  unflinching 

ceived  from  Admiral  Richard  E.  „• _ _  . 

Byrd,  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  advocacy  of  high 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  James  A.  ^  cK  n 

Farley,  Juan  T.  Trippe,  Mrs.  ar.tftnl 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Norman  Chan-  mono  whr.m 

dler,Edwr„S.  Friendly,  and  many  iS”' 

anJt°n‘a^f„rr;S’e'S  rs 

the  Spur  Distributing  Co.,  acting  ^gj-ved 

on  behalf  of  the  sponsoring  com-  '  j  ■ 

mittee,  gave  the  Banner  publisher  ^  ■ 

an  illymmated  testimonial  depicF  Hornes  from  the  people  of 
I"*, Nashville.  Tennessee, 


lor  or  iviacrauaen  t'UDiications,  n  mr  d  _ 

set  out  to  determine  how  the  War  Heporters 

public  looks  at  advertising  in  the  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.-— Eight 
four  major  media  —  newspapers,  combat  correspondents  killed  in 
magazines,  radio  and  television.  Korea  and  six  war  correspondents 
.  .  will  be  honored  posthumously 

Like  Ads  jyjjg  2  when  Secretary  of  the 


including  text  written  in  the  form 
of  one  of  Mr.  Stahlman’s  “From 
the  Shoulder”  columns.  It  read: 


James  Geddes  Stahlman 
and  to  the 
Nashville  Banner 
For  Distinguished  Service  to 
Community,  State  and  Nation. 

A  people  truly  informed  will 


In  grateful  recognition  and  re¬ 
membrance 

To  those  who  have  made  the 
Nashville  Banner 

Through  seventy-five  eventful 
years 

A  bright  symbol  of  unwavering 
courage. 

But  most  of  all  to  Jimmy  Stahl¬ 
man 

With  admiration,  with  affection 


not  for  long  bow  the  knee  to  any  ’ 

master. 

That  is  the  history,  and  the  " 

glory  of  Nashville,  of  Tennessee,  HonOrs  Editors 

of  America. 

But  not  by  statute  alone  have  Los  Angeles — Officers  of  Un- 
we  come  to  enjoy  ton  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Los  An- 

In  speech,  in  assembly,  in  the  geles  gave  a  luncheon  recently  to 


press  itself 


honor  Alex  N.  Campbell,  newly 


The  unfettered  freedoms  we  so  appointed  financial  editor  of  the 


greatly  prize. 


Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express: 


Conscious  that  government  can  and  J.  K.  Baillie,  Sr.,  the  retiring 
provide  only  the  soil  in  which  lib-  financial  editor.  Among  those 


erty  may  flourish. 

Conscious  that,  once  planted  lib- 


present  was  J.  K.  Baillie,  Jr., 
who  is  president  of  the  Los  Ange- 


erty  needs  men  to  nourish  and  Ics  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
defend  it,  sociation. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1893 

Layouh,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Engineering  Supervision 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 


Structural,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 


80  Federal  Street 


Boston  10,  Most. 


To  the  question  as  to  whether  Army  Frank  Pace  accepts  Valor 
the  wage-earners  would  be  just  Medals  and  Headliner  Valor  Cer- 
as  well  satisfied  if  all  the  adver-  tificates  at  the  18th  annual  award 
tising  was  left  out  of  the  media,  luncheon  of  the  National  Head- 
there  was  an  emphatic  “no.”  liners  Club  here. 

Better  than  nine  in  10  of  both  Valor  Medals  will  be  forward- 
the  husbands  and  wives  reported  ed  to  the  families  of:  Ray  Rich- 
that  they  at  least  occasionally  find  ards,  Frank  Emery  and  Charles 
themselves  reading  an  ad  even  d,  Rosecrans,  Jr.,  International 
though  they  are  not  particularly  News  Service;  James  O.  Supple, 
interested  in  the  product.  Chicago  Sun  Times;  William  R. 

The  panel  was  asked  from  which  Moore,  Associated  Press;  Albert 
advertising  they  felt  they  got  the  Hinton,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal 
best  information— that  in  news-  and  Guard;  Corp.  Ernie  Peeler, 
papers,  magazines,  radio  or  TV.  stars  &  Stripes,  and  Ken  Inouye, 
Newspaper  advertising  led  over  Telenews. 

that  in  magazines  with  a  total  of  Valor  Certificates  will  be  for- 
49.2%  favoring  the  former.  Of  warded  to  the  families  of:  1st 
this.  51.3%  of  the  husbands  and  Lt.  Roy  Riggs,  Sgt.  Alex  Rolek, 
47.2%  of  the  wives  said  they  pre-  Cpl.  Edmund  Kieznowski,  and 
ferred  the  information  contained  pfc.  John  C.  Corey  of  the  motion 
'''  picture  division,  and  Cpl.  Richard 

The  preponderance  of  local  Millis  and  Pfc.  Myron  Marble  of 
store  advertising,’  the  Forum  jjjg  ^tjn  picture  division, 
points  out,  probably  has  an  effect  Also  receiving  Valor  Certifi- 
on  this.  Magazines  ranked  sec-  cates  are  five  men  wounded  while 
score  with  a  total  of  serving  in  military  pictorial  ser 
44.8%  but,  the  Forum  emphasizes,  vice:  1st  Lt.  Edward  W.  Plum 
panel  members  are  not  chosen  ^er  and  Cpl.  John  J.  Thomas  of 
from  among  magazine  readers,  the  still  picture  division;  Cpl.  Wal 
Ads  on  radio-TV  were  considered  O.  Fosnaught,  Sgt.  Lester  A. 

less  specific  in  giving  information.  Marks,  and  Cpl.  Paul  G.  Hamp 
Noting  Product  Name  ton  of  the  motion  picture  division 

Another  question  concerned  " 

whether  panel  members  look  at  Deliverers  Seek 
ads  in  the  various  media  well 

enough  to  note  product  name.  ^Ontmet  Unange 
More  than  90%  said  they  do  note  Additional  litigation  is  in  pro- 
product  name  in  both  newspapers  spcct  over  the  contract  between  12 
and  magazines,  although  the  per-  New  York  City  newspapers  and 
centage  of  husbands  and  wives  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliver 
noting  “most”  in  newspapers  was  ers  Union,  independent, 
somewhat  under  that  for  maga-  Louis  Waldman,  special  union 
zines.  attorney,  said  the  union  is  bringing 

On  the  subject  of  radio  com-  suit  to  change  or  nullify  the  con 
mercials,  the  total  figure  was  a  tract.  He  said  members  of  the 
little  under  80%,  but  with  wives  union  believed  the  contract  pro¬ 
listening  more  than  their  husbands,  yided  for  industry-wick  seniority. 
For  TV  the  figure  was  considerably  instead  of  shop  seniority  when 
lower  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  ratified  it  last  Jan.  28. 
almost  one-third  seldom  see  tele-  Members  of  the  union  voted  no  ■ 
vision.  With  elimination  of  that  confidence  in  their  own  officers  and 
third,  the  Forum  adds,  the  ratios  authorized  a  referendum  on  their 
would  be  about  the  same  as  for  impeachment.  The  NLRB  recently 
radio.  obtained  a  Federal  Court  order 

Among  other  things,  the  survey  restraining  strike  action. 
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.aHa  I  understand  all  the  ushers  are  big  space  buyers... 


Combined  Ci.,.odR«.iy»'‘'"« 

Zone  Circulation 


TIMtS  St*» 
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^  4.-"  « 

ABC  P.*/»‘m-  SM/d..c«.  Sd»t.  30  V  _ _ 


Covered  this  situation,  lately?  More  and 
more  and  more... Cincinnati  is  a  morning- 
neivspaper  town !  Today,  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  has  the  largest  combined  city 
and  retail  trading  zone  circulation  of 
any  Cincinnati  daily. 

RepresenfeJ  h)  Moloney,  Reian  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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318  Ways  To  Reduce 
Usage  of  Newsprint 

Going  back  to  World  War  II  days,  when  newsprint  scarcity  de¬ 
veloped  from  wartime  controls,  ANPA  has  tabulated  318  mea^res 
taken  by  newspapers  to  conserve  paper.  General  Manager  Cranston 
Williams  offered  the  list  for  consideration  of  editors  and  publishers 
whose  papers  are  faced  with  reduced  newsprint  supply: 


EDITORIAL 

Features: 

Trimmed  features  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  Menus;  Patterns;  Continued 
stories;  Daily  fashions;  Advice  to 
the  Lovelorn;  Women’s  features; 
Travel;  Real  Estate;  Cross  Word 
Puzzle. 

Reduced  space  given  to  marked 
reports,  real  estate,  travel,  etc. 

Reduced  use  of  blanket  contract 
features. 

Elhninated  unimportant  features 
and  fillers. 

Reduced  space  devoted  to  radio 
programs.  Put  radio  on  editorial 
page. 

Reduced  church  announcements; 
adopted  chart  for  church  an¬ 
nouncements. 

Reduced  religious  news. 

Reduced  marriage  license  and 
birth  reports. 

Combined  births,  deaths  and 
hospital  notes  under  reduced  head. 

Eliminated  weather  brighteners 
and  pushed  weather  and  tempera¬ 
ture  reports  into  blank  space 
alongside  masthead. 

Set  all  feature  columns,  com¬ 
mentators’  columns,  etc.,  in  reg¬ 
ular  body  type. 

Set  all  programs  in  6  point  type, 

R^uced  children’s  page. 

Eliminated  feature  page  oppo¬ 
site  editorial  page  when  paper  is 
tight  on  Sunday. 

Eliminated  top  heads  on  feature 
cuts  and  substituted  cap  line 
underneath  as  part  of  feature  or 
story. 

Adjiuted  features  so  some  can 
be  omitted  when  their  use  would 
entail  extra  features. 

Cut  streamers  on  women’s  page, 
war  page,  sports  and  food  pages 
to  four  columns. 


Revamped  editorial  page,  elimi¬ 
nating  white  space  which  can  be 
used  for  features  formerly  printed 
on  other  pages. 

Eliminated  cast  women’s  fea¬ 
ture  page,  using  only  portions  of 
what  is  needed  to  Ml  out  pages 
required  by  advertisements. 

Reduced  special  backgroimd  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Discontinued  weekly  series  of 
feature  articles  by  star  reporters 
and  feature  writers. 

Eliminated  all  school  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Condensed  home  economics  and 
food  pages. 

Eliminated  all  fashion  promo¬ 
tion. 

Reduced  all  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  to  one-half  column  each. 

All  wire  material  is  closely 
edited. 

Use  international  roundup  to 
cover  war  news  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidual  stories  from  war  zones. 

Eliminate  editorial  page  com¬ 
pletely  on  certain  days. 

Cartoons — Comics: 

Reduced  or  eliminated  comics — 
Daily — Sunday. 

R^uced  widths  of  comic  strips. 

Cut  title  into  comic  itself,  elimi¬ 
nating  top  heading. 

Killed  some  2-column  panels. 

Reduced  editorial  page  cartoon 
from  3  to  2  columns. 

Changed  Sunday  comics  from 
standard  to  tabloid  size. 

Reduced  top  lines  on  cartoons 
from  11  to  7  point,  and  explana¬ 
tory  matter  to  6  point. 

Reduced  number  of  cartoons 
and  depths  of  those  published. 

Reduced  cartoons  to  4-column 
size  or  2-column  panels,  and  some 


III 

Editor  & 
Publisher’s 

CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT-SUPPLIES 
PUBLICATIONS-FEATURES 
JOB  OPPORTUNITIES-PERSONNEL 


^‘Follow  the  Ads  Regularly" 


to  IV2  or  one-coIumn  panel. 

Substituted  soldier’s  cut  for  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon. 

Until  recently  ran  22  comics 
in  12  pages  in  color.  Now  rebuild 
comics,  and  using  up  to  14  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising,  carry  the 
comics  in  eight  pages. 

Pictures: 

Reduced  pictures  by  more  care¬ 
ful  selection. 

Reduced  size  of  pictures;  re¬ 
duced  size  of  cuts. 

Discontinued  thumbnail  cuts  of 
columnists. 

Picture  captions  written  to  avoid 
repetition  in  story  of  pictured 
person. 

Eliminated  top  captions  of  cuts; 
eliminated  over-lines  from  cuts. 

Reduced  depth  of  all  cuts  from 
one  to  two  inches. 

Zinc  cuts  reduced  to  one-half 
former  size. 

Eliminated  all  identification  cut¬ 
lines  above  photos,  and  set  identi¬ 
fication  below  the  cut  in  8  point 
bold  face. 

Arranged  for  photographers  to 
take  time-exposures  rather  than 
use  flash  bulbs  whenever  possible. 

Eliminated  Sunday  movie  page 
layout  of  pictures. 

Reduced  Sunday  society  layout 
from  one  to  one-^lf  page. 

Banned  art  on  music  and  dance 
recitals  and  lectures  unless  editor 
deems  it  has  news  value. 

Killed  sacred  cows,  even  local 
football  pictures. 

One-column  cuts  reduced  to 
thumbnails. 

Photographers  instructed  to 
shoot  pictures,  particularly  groups, 
to  reproduce  in  less  space. 

Reduced  size  of  society  cuts. 

Established  strict  supervision 
over  number  and  kind  of  pictures 
to  be  published. 

Increased  quality  and  reduced 
quantity  of  photographs. 

Standardized  one-column  cuts 
to  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
dq>th. 

Special  editions,  magazines,  roto¬ 
gravure  and  other  special  sec¬ 
tions: 

Discontinued  or  reduced  roto¬ 
gravure  sections. 

Discontinued  or  reduced  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  supplement. 

Changed  Saturday  edition  to  V 
edition  with  condensed  news,  edi¬ 
torials,  etc. 

Checked  on  over-ordering  of 
comic,  magazine  sections  or  roto¬ 
gravure  sections  printed  by  com¬ 
mercial  organizations. 

Eliminated  automobile  sections. 

Consolidated  four  sections  of 
Sunday  issue  into  three. 

Discontinued  special  editions. 

Discontinued  Sunday  issue. 

Discontinued  Saturday  issue. 

Reduced  theatre  ana  magazine 
section. 

Discontinued  special  travel  and 
vacation  edition. 

Discontinued  Sunday  pre-date 
edition. 

Discontinued  or  reduced  comic 
supplement. 


Discontinued  Sunday  Novel  sec¬ 
tion. 

Assigned  eight  columns  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  four-page  daily  fea¬ 
ture  section  in  order  to  make 
newspaper  more  flexible,  enabling 
publisher  to  save  on  many  days 
in  the  week  two  pages  in  regular 
white  section. 

Reduced  Saturday  edition. 

Discontinued  or  reduced  annual 
business  review  edition. 

Society  and  Art: 

Reduced  society  news. 

Reduced  out-of-town  society 
news. 

Eliminated  all  “pure”  society 
news  and  now  emphasize  with 
club  and  social  news  those  meet¬ 
ings  which  have  to  do  with  the 
home  front. 

Reduced  ait  pages  to  point 
where  pages  are  bas^  entirely  on 
need  from  standpoint  of  makeup 
as  related  to  advertising  volume. 

Eliminated  “community  notes” 
— ^personal  and  social — from  near¬ 
by  commimities. 

Eliminated  art  on  wedding  an¬ 
nouncements. 

List  weddings  weekly  instead  of 
at  length  on  Sunday  after  daily 
coverage. 

Discontinued  all  engagement 
notices  and  pictures;  now  charge 
for  engagement  notices. 

Substituted  summary  of  society 
events  weekly  instead  of  covering 
daily. 

Sports: 

Combined  ^rts  and  comics 
page. 

Eliminated  most  box  scores. 

Eliminated  racing  results  and 
entries. 

Combined  country  news  with 
sports  page. 

Condensed  bowling  scores. 

Reduced  sports  news. 

Financial  and  Business: 

Set  up  standing  heads  for  mar¬ 
ket  page  stories. 

Reduced  use  of  charts. 

Reduced  space  for  financial  re¬ 
ports. 

Reduced  ^ace  devoted  to  stock 
quotations;  eliminated  from  stock 
table  all  stocks  with  sales  of  less 
than  200  shares  on  any  particular 
day. 

Condensed  stock,  bond  and  curb 
lists. 

Eliminated  minor  financial 
tables. 

Reduced  business  news. 

Reduced  material  devoted  to 
civic  affairs,  such  as  annual  re¬ 
ports,  messages  of  industrial  and 
civic  leaders,  etc. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  next 
issue.) 

m 

6  Share  $91,466 

Buffalo — ^The  net  estate  of 
$91,466.99  left  by  Andrew  J.  Mc- 
Wain,  editor  of  the  Batavia  Daily 
News  and  president  of  Griswold  & 
McWain,  Inc.,  is  to  be  divided 
among  six  children  after  bequests 
of  $100  each  to  12  grandchildren. 
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In  New  York  Dept  stores 

in  1950 

more  than  *7  million 


in  The  News... the  largest  advertising 
expenditure  in  one  newspaper,  in  one  year,  ever 
made  by  New  York  department  stores 

NEARLY  Si  million  more  than  the  second 
newspaper... S4  million  more  than  the  third... 
and  Si. 3  million  more  than  all  five  New  York 
evening  newspapers  combined 

ONE  store’s  expenditure  exceeded  Si  million... 
five  stores  ranged  individually  from  $500,000  to 
$i  million... seven  stores  from  $100,000  to  $500,000 

FOR  TWENTY  YEARS  New  York  department  stores 
have  paid  more  for  News  space . . .  because 
The  News  delivers  the  most  customers,  the  largest 
volume,  at  the  lowest  cost 

one 

newspaper 
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Racing  License 
Denial  Follows 
Paper's  Poll 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Opposition  to 
to  the  establishment  of  a  pari¬ 
mutuel  racetrack,  climaxed  with  a 
public  opinion  poll  undertaken  by 
the  Post-Standard,  has  forced  the 
rejection  of  an  application  for  a 
license  at  nearby  Collamer. 

Governor  Dewey  has  termed  the 
paper’s  opinion  survey  “an  unusual 
example  of  fine  public  service.” 

Four  weeks  after  the  conclusion 
April  26  of  the  Post-Standard’s 
poll,  the  State  Harness  Racing 
Commission  turned  down  a  bid  to 
license  a  betting  track  just  out¬ 
side  Syracuse. 

The  Commission  cited  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War  as  its  principal  reason 
for  rejecting  the  license  applica¬ 
tion,  although  last  Nov.  29  it  had 
approved  the  promoter’s  certifica¬ 
tion  of  incorporation. 

A  communitywide  fight  against 
establishment  of  a  track  here  be¬ 
gan  when  the  public  was  informed 
suddenly  last  Fall  that  construction 
was  underway  although  no  license 
had  been  granted. 

The  Post  -  Standard  and  the 
Herald  -  Journal,  both  S.  I.  New- 
house  publications,  editorially  op¬ 
posed  establishment  of  the  track. 
As  a  result.  Governor  Dewey  rec- 


Means 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 


le  Associated  Press 


\ 


REELS 

with 

JONES  TENSIONS] 


...the  only  instantan¬ 
eous  and  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  paper  roll  tension 
control. 

. . .  entirely  mechanical 
—responds  instantly  to 
"red  button"  stops 
without  losing  webs. 


WAITER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PIAINFIKD,  N(W  JERSEY  „ 


IT  WAS  ALL  VERY  IMPARTIAL  as  notables  from  all  walks  of  life 
took  a  ribbing  at  the  Gridiron  dinner  of  the  Indianapolis  Press  Club, 
attended  by  1,300  persons.  Beaming  from  a  strategic  position  is 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  Indianapolis  News  and  Star  and  other 
newspapers,  flanked  by  Democratic  Bigwig  Frank  M,  McHale  on  the 
left  and  Republican  Bigwig  Will  Hays  on  the  right. 


ommended  a  public  hearing.  It 
took  place  here  in  January  tmd 
was  attended  by  more  than  1,000 
persons.  According  to  John  F. 
Williams,  Racing  Commission  sec¬ 
retary,  the  hearing  was  the  first 
public  one  since  the  commission 
was  established  in  1940. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
1951  State  Legislature  which 
would  have  given  county  bodies 
the  right  to  veto  establishment  of 
race  tracks  in  their  areas.  It  passed 
the  Senate  but  died  in  committee 
in  the  Assembly. 

University  Conducted  Poll 

The  Post-Standard  then  took 
the  leading  role  by  sponsoring  a 
countrywide  cross-section  test  of 
sentiment  of  the  issue  by  having 
Syracuse  University  conduct  an 
impartial  poll  of  5,000  qualified 
voters.  This  survey,  which  reached 
3.7%  of  the  voters,  was  super¬ 
vised  by  Chancellor  William  P. 
Tolley,  and  was  under  the  general 
direction  of  Claude  Robinson, 
president  of  Opinion  Research 
Corp. 

Etecision  to  sponsor  the  survey 
was  made  after  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  Governor  and  Richard 
H.  Amberg,  general  manager  of 
the  Post-Standard,  to  find  means 
to  determine  public  sentiment  over 
the  issue  since  the  Hughes-Shultz 
bill  had  failed  in  the  Legislature. 

Equal  space  was  given  in  the 
Post-Standard  to  both  sides  in  the 
dispute  to  express  their  views. 

The  civic  committee  used  every 
inch  of  space  allotted  in  two  full 
columns  in  three  issues  of  the 
paper. 

Promoters  of  the  track  content¬ 
ed  themselves  with  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  the  first  time.  The  second 
time  they  declined  to  submit  any¬ 
thing.  The  Post-Standard  then 
published  two  full  columns  of 
blank  space  in  the  issue.  The  third 
time  the  proponents  re-issued  their 
first  statement  verbatim,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  certain  words  and  phrases. 

The  poll  then  was  conducted, 
taking  a  week  to  complete.  Re¬ 
sults  showed  40%  were  against 
the  track,  32%  favored  it,  21% 
had  no  opinion  and  7%  turned  in 
blank  ballots.  In  terms  of  those 
voting,  55.5%  were  opposed; 
44.5%  favored  the  track. 

I  Four  weeks  later,  the  promot- 
|ers'  bid  for  a  license  was  rejected. 


Education  Work 
Brings  Awards 
To  Newspapers 

Two  daily  newspapers  and  two 
newspaper  writers  in  the  field  of 
education  received  1950  awards 
of  the  Education  Writers  Associ¬ 
ation  at  Columbia  University  this 
week. 

Mrs.  Meyer  Cited 

Two  awards  for  outstanding 
articles  or  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  education  went  to  Agnes  E. 
Meyer  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  to  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal.  Honorable  mention  in 
this  category  was  given  Mrs.  Geri 
Hoffner  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  and  George 
Iroy  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin. 

The  award  for  the  outstanding 
work  of  interpreting  education 
went  to  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  with  honorable 
mention  for  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Press  and  Duluth  (Minn.)  News 
Tribune. 

Best  Editorial 

Edward  B.  Orr,  Christian  .Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Boston,  won  the 
first  award  for  the  outstanding 
editorial  dealing  with  education 
and  honorable  mention  was  given 
the  Franklin  (N.  H.)  Journal- 
Transcript. 

Special  certificates  were  given 
Joan  Weaver  of  the  Lorain  (O.) 
Journal  and  Times  Herald,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Sparta  (Tenn.)  Expositor. 

Members  of  the  Board  of 
Judges  were  Dr.  Floyd  Taylor, 
director  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  chairman; 
Hal  Boyle,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
the  Associated  Press:  Dr.  Belmont 
Farley,  director  of  press  and  ra¬ 
dio,  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion;  Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  president. 
Sarah  Lawrence  College.  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  G.  Kerry  Smith, 
chief,  information  and  publication. 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education:  and 
Rudolf  Neuburger,  president.  Tu¬ 
ition  Plan,  Inc. 

Life  won  the  award  for  maga¬ 
zines  and  Readers  Digest  was 
given  honorable  mention. 

EDITOR  ( 


Court  Hears 
ANPA  Petition 
On  ITU  Order 

Chicago — A  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  petition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  asking  the  court  to  review 
and  modify  the  decision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
against  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  took  place  here 
May  25  before  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  7th  District. 

The  ANPA  had  filed  a  petition 
last  January  asking  the  court  to 
enforce  the  order  of  the  board,  to 
reverse  the  NLRB  as  a  matter  of 
law  on  its  dismissal  of  bogus  re¬ 
production  as  immaterial,  and  to 
require  the  board  to  enter  deci¬ 
sions  on  certain  of  the  undecided 
issues,  covering  union  security 
provisions. 

Hanson  Cites  Delay 

Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA  counsel, 
told  the  court  “we  are  right  back 
today  where  we  were  when  judge 
Swigert  issued  his  injunction 
against  ITU.”  He  argued  that  if 
the  court  sends  the  decision  back 
to  the  board  it  will  take  “another 
15  months  to  decide.” 

The  court,  in  turn,  asked  coun¬ 
sel  for  NLRB  why  it  took  the 
board  15  months  to  issue  its  order 
to  ITU.  A  Norman  Somers,  assist¬ 
ant  general  counsel  for  NLRB,  ex¬ 
plained  that  administrative  reasons 
caused  the  delay,  during  which 
time  the  board  sought  to  have  ITU 
comply. 

Mr.  Somers  contended  the  court 
lacked  authority  to  modify  the 
board’s  decision.  He  said  the  board 
seeks  to  strike  from  the  petition 
that  portion  which  would  ask  the 
court  to  be  an  administrative 
agency. 

Eugene  Gressman,  representing 
ITU,  took  the  same  position  as 
NLRB  counsel  that  the  court 
should  not  be  an  administrative 
agency  and  that  the  board’s  failure 
to  decide  certain  issues,  including 
bogus  and  union  security,  was 
entirely  within  the  board’s  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Mr.  Hanson,  in  reviewing  the 
matter  of  bogus,  pointed  out  the 
board  had  contended  it  was  im¬ 
material  in  that  it  represented  ’ 
only  5%  of  the  total  work  done  by 
newspaper  printers.  He  told  the 
court  that  in  the  case  of  the  1,300 
Chicago  printers  on  strike,  5% 
would  represent  65  printers  thus 
engaged  in  work  he  termed  to  be 
uneconomic. 

■ 

Budget-Makers  Gagged 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Susquehanna 
Township  School  Board  has  adopt¬ 
ed  a  “gag  rule”  prohibiting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  agency  to  speak  indi¬ 
vidually  for  publication.  The  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  after  the  board 
adopted  a  $500,000  budget  behind 
closed  doors.  Taxpayers  and  re¬ 
porters  were  barred  from  the  ses¬ 
sion. 
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We  are  happy 

to 

announce 


The  Telegraph- Journal 
and  Evening  Times-Glohe 

(Saint  John) 

The  Times  and  Transcript 

(Moncton) 

have  joined 


WEEKEND 

PICTURE  MAGAZINE 


The  London  Free  Press 

The  Montreal  Dally  Star 

The  Standard 

The  Telegram  (Toronto) 

The  Telegraph-Journal  and 
Evening  Times-Globe 
(Saint  John) 

The  Times  and  Transcript 
(Moncton) 

The  Vancouver  Sun 


The  Telegraph-Journal  and  Evening  Times-Globe  of  Saint 
John  and  The  Times  and  Transcript  of  Moncton  have 
joined  the  WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE  group 
and  will  start  distribution  of  this  supplement  with  its 
first  issue,  September  8th,  1951. 

A.B.C.  circulation  of  these  leading  Canadian  newspapers 
is  43,156  for  The  Telegraph- Journal  and  Evening  Times- 
Globe  of  Saint  John  and  18,456  for  The  Times  and 
Transcript  of  Moncton. 

This  assures  advertisers  of  complete  coverage 

of  the  important  New  Brunswick  market, 

and  a  total  circulation  for  WEEKEND  PICTURE 

MAGAZINE  of  well  over  800,000.  Advertising  rates 

will  remain  the  same  for  1951. 


WELL  OVER 
800,000  CIRCULATION 
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Management  Report 
System  Is  Thorough 


A  SERIES  OF  major  reports  on 
various  phases  of  the  business  is 
developed  by  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
submitted  to  management  on  a 
regular  schedule. 

Only  the  Income  Account,  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet  and  Cash  Position  re¬ 
ports  are  held  by  the  top  execu¬ 
tives  for  their  exclusive  use,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  M.  Hupp,  who 
described  the  system  to  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers.  All  other  reports  are 
submitted  to  other  levels  of  man¬ 
agement. 

9  Accounting  Reports 
The  General  Books  Division  of 
the  Accounting  Department  sub¬ 
mits  nine  major  reports: 

(1)  A  weekly  earnings  and  ex¬ 
pense  report  by  departments, 
thereby  developing  a  current  profit 
and  loss  statement. 

(2)  A  weekly  statement  of  ex¬ 
penses  in  detail  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  is  submitted  to  top  manage¬ 
ment  and  interested  department 
heads  on  Tuesday  of  each  week, 
in  order  to  point  out  unfavorable 
items  weekly.  These  expense 
statements  cover  the  current  week 
as  compared  with  the  period  of 
the  previous  year  for  all  Depart¬ 
ments,  except  the  Promotion  De¬ 
partment  statement  which  shows 
the  current  week  against  budget 
for  the  week. 

(3)  Weekly  Editorial  Space  Re¬ 
port  showing  budget  versus  actual 
is  submitted  to  top  management 
and  managing  editor. 

(4)  On  the  10th  of  each  month 
operating  expense  statements  by 
Departments  in  detail  including 
Income  Account,  Balance  Sheet 
and  operating  statistics  for  the 
month  are  sent  to  top  manage¬ 
ment  and  interested  department 
heads.  These  reports  compare 
current  month  with  the  same 
month  of  last  year  indicating  in¬ 
creases  or  decreases,  also  showing 
the  same  comparison  for  the  year 
to  date.  It  also  shows  the  total 
expense  for  the  department  against 
total  budget  that  was  set  by  in¬ 
dividual  department  heads  with 
over  and  under  budget  figures. 
In  addition,  there  are  attached 
pages  of  explanations  for  every 
expense  increase  or  decrease  over 
$500.  Salary  differences  are  ex¬ 
plained  regardless  of  amount.  The 
monthly  explanation  report  aver¬ 
ages  twenty  pages. 

Ad  Salesmen’s  Expenses 

(5)  On  the  12th  of  each 
month,  top  management  and  in¬ 
terested  Advertising  unit  heads 
receive  statements  of  Advertising 
Department  travel  and  entertain¬ 
ment-  expense  incurred  by  sales¬ 
men  by  units.  The  form  is  the 
same  layout  as  the  operating  ex¬ 
pense  report. 


(6)  On  the  11th  of  each  month, 
monthly  statements  of  Editorial 
expenses  by  units  are  submitted  to 
top  management  and  interested 
editors.  Here  again,  the  form  is 
the  same  as  previously  explained 
under  operating  expense  state¬ 
ments. 

(7)  On  the  12th  of  each  month, 
top  management  and  interested 
advertising  unit  heads  receive  a 
month  to  date  and  a  year  to  date 
report  showing  the  ratio  of  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses  to  sales  by 
units. 

(8)  On  the  15th  of  each  month 
following  each  quarter,  top  man¬ 
agement  and  all  department  ex¬ 
ecutives  receive  a  quarterly  ex¬ 
pense  comparative  report  cover¬ 
ing  such  items  as  postage,  station¬ 
ery,  printing,  telegraph  and  cables, 
leased  wires,  allocation  of  tele¬ 
phone  operators’  salaries,  photo¬ 
graphs,  telephone  and  cut  ex¬ 
penses. 

(9)  An  Annual  Report  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  stockholders.  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  and  Treasurer.  This 
report  is  made  up  by  the  General 
Accountant  under  the  direction  of 
the  Treasurer.  As  it  is  a  closed 
Corporation,  the  Annual  Report  is 
in  greater  detail  and  covers  more 
confidential  matters  than  is  nor¬ 
mally  in  an  open  Corporation 
Annual  Report.  The  report  aver¬ 
ages  about  60  pages  with  40  pages 
of  text  matter  and  20  pages  of 
tables. 

3  Reports  From  Cashier 

The  cashier’s  office,  which  is 
part  of  the  Accounting  Depart¬ 
ment,  submits  three  major  re¬ 
ports: 

( 1 )  A  daily  Cash  Report  is  sub¬ 
mitted  showing  collections  by  de¬ 
partment  and  disbursements  for 
the  day  and  month  to  date.  It 
also  shows  the  current  individual 
bank  balances,  the  estimated  col¬ 
lections  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month,  the  estimated  cash  require¬ 
ments  for  the  balance  of  the 
month  and  the  total  estimated  ca^ 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  current 
month. 

(2)  On  the  first  of  each  month, 
a  monthly  report  of  receipts  by 
departments  and  disbursements 
showing  estimated  versus  actual 
with  explanation  for  differences, 
is  submitted  to  the  Treasurer. 

(3)  On  the  third  of  each  month, 
the  cashier  prepares  an  estimated 
Cash  Position  report  for  the  next 
nine  months.  He  develops  this  by 
assembling  data  from  various 
sources  in  the  Accounting  Depart¬ 
ment  and  combining  this  data  into 
a  report  showing  the  anticipated 
receipts  and  disbursements  for 
each  month,  including  the  cash 
balance  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month  and  the  estimated  balance 
at  the  end  of  each  month.  He 
receives  estimated  figures  of  an¬ 


ticipated  receipts  for  Advertising. 
Circulation,  Syndicate-News  Serv¬ 
ice,  Subscription,  Miscellaneous 
Accounts  Receivable,  and  other 
sundry  accounts,  and  disbursement 
figures  for  payrolls,  newsprint, 
accounts  payable,  taxes,  mort¬ 
gage  payments,  new  equipment. 

The  Advertising  and  Syndicate- 
News  Service  estimated  receipts 
for  the  following  month  are  based 
on  our  billing  of  the  prior  month. 
Our  Circulation  estimate  of  re¬ 
ceipts  is  based  on  our  daily  aver¬ 
age  collections  for  the  week,  using 
the  last  two  months  as  the  base. 
For  future  months,  the  over-all 
collections  and  disbursement  esti¬ 
mates  are  based  on  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  collections  for  the  same 
month  of  the  prior  year  with  al¬ 
lowances  being  made  for  changes 
in  rates  and  any  other  conditions 
which  arise,  such  as  payroll  in¬ 
creases,  increases  in  newsprint. 

Bi-Weekly  Payroll 

The  Payroll  Department,  as  part 
of  the  Accounting  Department, 
submits  only  one  report  to  man¬ 
agement.  Every  other  Wednesday 
throughout  the  year,  they  submit 
statement  of  payrolls  by  depart¬ 
ments  which  compare  the  previous 
bi-weekly  period  and  year  to  date 
with  the  same  period  of  last  year 
indicating  increases  or  decreases. 

The  Advertising  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  Unit  submits  only  one 
report.  This  comparative  daily 
advertising  report  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages,  percentage  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  reading,  average  net  rate, 
billed  lines  and  dollars  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year.  In 
addition,  it  shows  an  accumulative 
dollar  billing  comparison  day 
versus  day,  for  the  month,  and 
year-to-datc. 

The  Advertising  Linage  Statis¬ 
tical  Unit,  as  part  of  the  Account¬ 
ing  Department,  submits  various 
reports  to  the  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  the  salesmen. 
In  a  con^titive  market,  such  as 
New  York,  most  reports  show  lin¬ 
age  for  all  seven  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  They  submit  four  major 
reports: 

(1)  A  daily  linage  comparison 
report  by  classifications  by  de¬ 
partments  —  current  day  versus 
same  day  last  year — is  on  the 
desks  of  all  concerned  by  9  a.m. 
each  morning.  This  report  covers 
the  Herald  Tribune  only. 

(2)  A  linage  report  submitted 
four  times  a  month  as  of  the 
seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first, 
and  end  of  the  month  which  com¬ 
pares  the  current  period  with  the 
same  period  for  the  prior  year  by 
classifications  and  shows  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  its  direct  competitor, 
and  the  seven-paper  field.  It  also 
indicates  the  Herald  Tribune’s  per¬ 
centage  of  field. 

(3)  A  classification  linage  re¬ 
port  showing  the  seven  New  York 
newspapers,  total  morning,  total 
evening  and  total  field,  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  staff  on  the  tenth 
of  each  month.  This  report  com¬ 
pares  the  current  year-to-date  with 
the  prior  year  indicating  gains  and 


loses  in  lines  and  percentage  of 
field  with  gains  and  losses. 

(4)  For  the  Advertising  Sales 
Staff  we  have  a  quota  bonus  plan 
based  on  the  six  months  periods 
ending  June  and  December. 
Quotas  are  set  and  bonuses  are 
paid  for  percentage  of  field  gain, 
quota  attained  and  gain  in  lines 
over  last  year.  In  order  to  earn 
the  quota  and  linage  gain  bonus, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  percentage 
of  field  gain.  On  the  twelfth  of 
each  month  during  the  six  months 
period,  a  report  is  sent  to  the 
salesmen,  department  heads  and 
top  management,  showing  the  in¬ 
dividual  salesman’s  linage  by  ac¬ 
count  or  classification.  The  re¬ 
port  shows  the  gain  or  loss  in 
percent  of  field,  over  or  under 
quota,  and  the  amount  of  gain 
over  prior  year.  This  quota  sys¬ 
tem  and  report  shows  the  sales¬ 
men’s  progress. 

Mechanical  Department 

The  Mechanical  Department 
submits  two  types  of  reports: 

( 1 )  A  weekly  report  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  top  management  for 
Press  and  Stereo  Departments, 
showing  actual  expense  versus 
budget  with  explanation  as  to 
the  reason  for  the  deficit,  if  any. 

(2)  For  the  Composing  Room, 
two  reports  are  issued — one  week¬ 
ly  and  the  other  monthly.  The  re¬ 
ports  show  the  number  of  pages, 
mandays,  overtime,  production 
mandays,  manhours,  page  ratio, 
boydays,  overtime  hours,  produc¬ 
tion  labor-cost,  non-production  la¬ 
bor  cost,  supervision,  total  direct 
labor-cost,  vacation  reserve,  mes¬ 
senger  cost,  and  total  salary  and 
wages.  The  figures  compare  the 
actual  with  the  budget  indicating 
the  increase  or  decrease. 

The  Circulation  Department 
submits  three  reports: 

(1)  A  daily  circulation  report 
showing  city,  suburban,  country, 
bulk,  total  gross  sales  broken 
down  by  Early  Bird,  dealers,  back 
copy,  counter  sales  and  subscrip¬ 
tions.  As  a  memorandum,  they 
also  list  service,  unpaid,  files,  re¬ 
placements,  spoils  and  total  pro¬ 
duction. 

(2)  A  comparison  of  monthly 
net  paid  circulation  for  city,  su¬ 
burban,  country,  bulk  and  over¬ 
all  net  paid  averages  for  five  days, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  for  cur¬ 
rent  year  versus  prior  year.  This 
report  also  includes  the  period-to- 
date  total. 

(3)  A  return  comparison  report 
for  weekdays  and  Sundays  listing 
the  monthly  gross  copies  and  re¬ 
turns  with  return  percents  for  city, 
suburban,  country  and  totals. 

The  Editorial  Department  sub¬ 
mits  a  daily  and  monthly  space 
report  showing  the  number  of 
columns  of  editorial  by  classifica¬ 
tion  of  news  with  number  of  news 
items. 

The  financial-business  news  is 
further  broken  down  on  this  re¬ 
port  to  show  the  number  of  col¬ 
umns  of  local,  telegraph,  foreign, 
bankruptcies. 
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As  the  smoke  of  the  battle  of  .the  cigarette  brands  gets 
hotter  and  hotter,  strangely  enough,  ^he  market 
grows  fatter  and  fatter. 

Men  like  Philip  Morris’  O.  Parker  McComas,  predict 
such  sales  will  continue  a  long  time  .  .  .  with 
Americans  smoking  a  billion  cigarettes  a  day.  In  1916, 
annual  consumption  was  only  25  billion  .  .  .  but. 
of  course,  that  was  before  George  Washington  Hill  dared 
to  show  a  picture  of  a  woman  actually  smoking 
.  .  .  before  two  world  wars  and  our  giant  increase  in 
population  .  .  .  before  the  mad,  mammoth  battle 
of  the  brands  really  got  rolling  with  medical  claims  and 
counterclaims  (in  fact,  a  Doctor  Johr\  Kellogg  once 
claimed  women  who  smoked  would  soon  sprout  mustaches) 

.  .  .  and  before  “T-Zones”,  "Johnny”,  Reader’s 
Digest  articles,  radio,  television.  .  .  and  fabulous 
fortunes  in  advertising  budgets. 

What  a  battle!  And  newspapers  have  always  been  right 
in  the  middle  of  it.  Ask  for  a  “complimentary” 
copy  of  the  current  Nation  s  Business  and  read  .  .  . 


Their  Sales  Go  Up  in  Smoke 

by  William  J.  Slocum 


in  June  Nation's  Business 

The  General  Magazine  for  Buaineatmen 


not*  to  public  rolotlona  ni*n...C>f  all  maga¬ 
zines  published  especially  for  businessmen. 
Nation’s  Business  is  far  and  away  the  big¬ 
gest  .  .  .  three-quarters  of  a  million  mass 
coverage  of  business  management.  1 1  gives 
you  all  the  proven  power  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation  to  merchandise  your  client’s  ideas 
to  businessmen  ...  to  men  who  are  active 
in  local  Chambers  of  Commerce,  clubs  and 
civic  affairs.  Write  for  the  NB  facts  today. 
Nation’s  Business,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


^ound  ^lieir  i^eatd 

SniDers’  Bullets  Pierce  Editor  caught  m  Matter  spon^n"\o""Tcu\cTs  News' 

^  Of  Life  and  Death  Agency,  was  killed  on  his  25th 

Sayre,  Pa.  —  Vital  statistics  birthday  May  26  when  his  jeep 
J  ^/JXw  L  kept  entering  into  the  court  trial  hit  a  mine  northeast  of  Uijongbii 

^  of  a  former  tax  collector  last  on  the  Korean  western  front. 

On  the  Central  Front,  Sims  and  photographer-turned-ad-  week,  and  City  Editor  Jack  Bea-  Mr.  Pearcy  was  the  15th  news- 

Korea— William  Burson,  United  venturer  Charles  Nicholas,  of  the  han  of  the  Sayre  Evening  Times,  paper  correspondent  killed  m  the 

Press  correspondent,  said:  Commercial  Appeal  who  l&st  doubling  as  court  reporter,  thought  Korean  war.  Several  others  are 


car  drove  away  containing  the  Txr  • 

murderer  that  I  learned  he  was  IiQUtSTS  ^YTltGI 
hiding  in  the  building  from  where 

I  telephoned!”  AliJeCf  111  KOieO 


I  telephoned!” 

Editor  Caught  in  Matter 
Of  Life  and  Death 


OREA— William  Burson,  United  venturer  Charles  Nicholas,  of  the  han  of  the  Sayre  Evening  Times,  paper  correspondent  killed  in  the 

ess  correspondent,  said:  Commercial  Appeal  stafl,  who  l&st  doubling  as  court  reporter,  thought  Korean  war.  Several  others  are 

“I  hope  that’s  the  only  way  I  week  flung  aside  the  confines  of  he’d  never  get  back  to  the  city  missing  m  action  and  two  have 


get  shot  today.” 

A  U.  S.  Army  combat  photog 


the  city  room  and  set  out  to  trav¬ 
erse  Tennessee  Chute  in  a  16-foot 


desk. 

The  postponement  of  the  trial’s 


been  captured. 

Mr.  Pearcy  was  buried  in  the 


/-V  V/.  /-viliijr  wv/iiiuat  CIM:  1  CIIIIC^SC^  ni  a  - i - 1 - -  .  . .  wt  •...  j  vt  T>.. 

rapher,  Sgt.  Henry  W.  Brines,  had  canoe  in  the  hope  of  confirming  opening,  dilfe  to  the  funeral  of  the  United  Nations  Cemetery  in  Pu- 
just  asked  him  to  pose  with  two  the  rumor  that  it  would  empty  court  stenographer’s  grandmother,  san.  .  r'  a-  r 

G.  I.’s,  standing  with  him  at  the  into  the  great  river  known  by  tlie  started  off  a  chain  of  life-and-  Lt.  Levi^n,  canaaian  pun- 
.  -  -  .  death  events  that  extended  the  he  relations  officer,  who  was  rid- 


head  of  the  column  of  tanks,  jeeps  natives  as  Mis-sis-sip-pi. 


and  infantry  nosing  northward  ,, ..uv^ui  -  ,  ...  . 

through  mountainous  enemy  ter-  or  compass,  they  pushed  off  in  a  ^  half-day  postponement  was  killea. - - - 

ritory,  driving  rainstorm  (the  first  rain  granted  early  in  the  trial,  when  a  didn’t  find  the  work  as  in- 

No  sooner  had  Burson  made  his  this  city  had  seen  in  weeks)  and  ']®'^hve  of  oiie  of  the  lawyers  jg^esting  as  that  which  he  had 

small  joke  than  it  backfired.  The  landlubber  Memphians  read  of  A  second  recess,  for  a  half  .  ^  doing. 

Ani<»rif^an  him  fUalw  ?n  thr^A  incfrill.  hoUf  this  time,  Was  nCCCSSarV  _ ^  ..AiflAtir 


Without  benefit  of  charts,  radio  case  over  10  days. 


ing  with  Mr.  Pearcy,  also  was 


American  soldier  nearest  him  fell,  their  expedition  in  three  install 
a  bullet  in  his  side.  The  correspon-  ments  in  Sims’  daily  column  “As 


hour  this  time,  was  necessary 
when  the  wedding  of  the  high 


Miner’s  columns  were  a  review 
of  the  irritations  of  being  a  bu- 


dent,  the  cameraman  and  Sgt.  slgnment  Memphis,”  illustrated  school  band  director,  across  the  “information  specialist.” 

Vernon  Franger,  commanding  the  with  photographs  by  Nicholas.  The  str^t,  brought  out  the  band  and 

lead  jeep,  dragged  the  fallen  man  adventurers  set  up  camp  for  the  student  body  in  loud  salute.  Unwanted  Picture 


lead  jeep,  dragged  the  fallen  man  adventurers  set  up  camp  for  the  student  body  in  loud  salute.  Unwanted  Picture 

to  a  ditch  beside  the  road.  Bullets  night  on  a  sandbar,  later  named  Another  day,  the  district  attor-  por^g  colonel  who 

kicked  up  dust  behind  them  as  “Camp  Mistake,”  slept  in  water-  appeared  almost  three  hours  jjg  was  going  to  crash  in 

they  moved.  A  medic  answered  logged  sleeping  bags — thoroughly  ^  morning  session,  to  re-  radioed  for  AP  Photogra- 

Franger’s  call.  The  two  formed  a  convinced  that  a  cigaret  lighter  given  pringle  to  take  the  pic- 

human  cradle  to  carry  the  wound-  makes  just  as  good  a  fire  as  ture. 


ed  G.  I.  to  shelter  in  the  rear.  matches  (forgotten  in  the  excite-  wnai  nau  laxen  piaix  wasn’t  any  crash. 

“Then  Brines  and  I,”  Burson  ment),  that  a  hunting  knife  is  a  his  absence,  court  had  to  be  ^  strafing  and  bom 

reported,  “were  alone.  The  tanks  good  substitute  for  silverware,  and  rei^ssed  once  more.  j^g  mission,  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  1 

had  buttoned  up  and  rolled  for-  that  tent  poles  aren’t  absolutely  next  atternoon,  a  message  Robertson  couldn't  get  his  h 

ward  to  draw  the  snipers’  fire.  We  necessary  to  men  well-versed  in  ^  the  district  atjor-  jj^^ugg  landing  system  working, 

were  safe  on  the  right.  A  high  such  matters.  ^  ’  On  his  fifth  landing  attempt,  £ 


briefed  on  what  had  taken  place  g^j  wasn’t  any  crash, 

his  absence,  court  had  to  be  Back  from  a  strafing  and  bomb- 
^ssed  once  more.  mission,  Lt.  Ckil.  Thomas  D. 

The  next  afternoon,  a  message  R^bg^son  couldn't  get  his  hy- 


embankment  shielded  us.  But  we  The  following  day,  battling  a 
were  perfect  targets  for  snipers  swift  current  and  curious  catfish 


peering  down  into  our  ditch  from  with  a  split  paddle,  buffeted  by 
the  high  ridges  ahead  and  on  the  wind  and  rain,  they  passed  through 


ch  matters.  ’  O"  his  fifth  landing  attempt,  ac- 

The  following  day.  battling  a  field  prSng^Jiled  fJJ' a  reSss  ‘o  ^P,  he  just  missed 

dft  current  and  curious  catfish  Presiuing,  ruled  tor  a  recess  gj-g^fiiyg  other  returning 

tR  o  c«i;t  r...AAU  R«  until  the  next  morning.  xR^n  Wr.tvrt<inn  radioed 


crashing  into  two  other  returning 


They  burrowed  as  deeply  as  upon  the  mighty  Mis-sis-sip-pi. 

they  could  into  the  earth,  hot  un-  From  Presidents  Island  the  ex- 

der  a  baking  sun,  and  lively  with  plorers  planned  the  return  trip, 
fleas  and  ants.  But  their  protec-  Back  in  the  city  room  that  af- 
tion  was  sketchy.  temoon.  the  travel-weary  pair  had 

“I  was  drenched  with  sweat,”  covered  an  area  of  at  least  20 


with  a  split  paddle,  buffeted  by  CnHir.™  ^  planes.  Then  Robertson  radioed 

wind  and  rain,  they  passed  through  pHitor  Rpfhan  rtmp  Pringle  to 

.h.  ChuK  and  cll,  in  .rinmph  com.  running  with  camera. 


the  20  miles  from  the  county  seat 
at  Towanda,  prepared  to  write  off 


But  on  the  sixth  try,  Robertson 


From  Presidents  Island  the  ex-  got  the  gear  down  and  landed 

,  ,  ,  .,  .  .  .  the  last  of  the  slow-moving  case.  ® 

plorers  planned  the  return  trip.  j  safetly. 

Back  m  the  city  room  that  af-  defendant  appealed  for  a  new  ,  T  ®r  •  ?.  1  ’  .Jd 

temoon.  the  travel-weary  pair  had  to  take  any  crash  picture,  said 

covered  an  area  of  at  least  20  '  Pringle.  “There  are  some  pictures 

miles-in  a  heroic  expedition  to  •Information  Specialist'  *  ^  without.” 

find  a  vacation  paradise  for  week-  „  .  .  tt-  «  n  i  r  * 

end  adventurei^-without  ever  to  His  Paper  Popular  Arrests 

l<»av;n<»  tRf  ritv  limits  INDIANAPOLIS  —  A  newspaper-  Los  Angeles — A  Daily  News 


Burson  said  in  a  dispatch,  “both  miles — in  a  heroic  expedition  to  I  can  do  without.” 

from  the  heat  and  from  fright.  find  a  vacation  paradise  for  week-  „  »  tj-  ^  n  i  h  * 

“They  say  a  man  in  mortal  end  adventurei^— without  ever  Returns  to  His  Paper  Popular  Arrests 

peril  mentally  reviews  his  life.  Not  leaving  the  city  limits.  Indianapolis  —  A  newspaper-  Los  Angeles — A  Daily  News 

1.  All  that  crossed  my  mind  was  *uun  turned  bureaucrat  turned  investigation  of  television  repair 

how  the  hell  I  was  going  to  get  out  Don't  Look  Behind  You'  newspaperman  and  columnist  frauds  brought  five  arrests, 

of  there  and  what  would  happen  Willem'.,  ^  ^  Bureaucrat”)  The  arrests  were  the  result  of 

to  the  girl  I’m  engaged  to  if  I  Govers  fuller  s  Gapture  jjj  Indianapolis  last  week.  two  months  of  investigation  by 

didn’t.  Salt  Lake  City — “I  saw  them  Louis  C.  Miner,  Jr.,  who  re-  Reporter  Jack  Kennett,  Radio  Col- 

“I  lay  on  my  back,  looking  into  capture  a  cop-killer,”  dictated  signed  from  the  News  to  become  umnist  Paul  Price  and  the  bunco 


(“My  53  Days  as  a  Bureaucrat”) 


The  arrests  were  the  result  of 
two  months  of  investigation  by 
Reporter  Jack  Kennett,  Radio  Col- 


the  sky  and  praying. 


Colleen  Moore,  reporter  of  the  Indiana  information  officer  of  the  squad  of  the  Los  Angeles  police 


The  Reds  kept  up  their  fire  for  Neus,  and  her  story  land-  Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  re-  department 


35  minutes,  Burson  stated.  For  the 


signed  from  the  OPS  with  the  “The  reader  response  to  the  se- 


next  10  minutes  there  was  silence.  Moore,  at  2:50  p.m.  May  pronouncement  “I  presumed  it  ries  was  as  big  as  anything  I’ve 

The  U.P.  reporter  suggested  to  ^  vacant  lot  near  the  was  my  job  to  keep  the  public  ever  seen,”  said  Lee  F.  Payne, 

Brines  that  they  run  for  it.  They  of  the  city — Fifth  South  be-  informed  on  OPS,  but  I  found  I  executive  editor.  “We  got  more 

did,  crouched  over  and  on  the  Main  and  State  street — and  just  don’t  have  any  program  to  calls  and  letters  than  we  did  when 


double,  around  the  bend  of  the  ^  commotion. 


keep  them  informed  on.  There-  General  MacArthur  was  fired.” 


Heroic  Expedition 
Within  City  Limits 


She  raced  to  the  nearest  phone  fore  I  don’t  see  how  they  (the  And  99%  of  the  response  was 
and  placed  a  call  to  the  city  desk.  OPS)  have  any  use  for  a  public  favorable. 


Suddenly  the  crowd  in  the  va-  information  director  at  $6,400  a 
cant  lot  became  alive,  and  she  year.” 


heard  the  cries  of  the  throng  yell- 


Memphis,  Tenn. — Photographer  ing  “catch  the  cop  killer” — 


Miner’s  resignation  brought  a 
call  from  Mike  DiSalle,  described 


Assailant  Fined  $100 

Muskogee,  Okla. — Claude  Pierce, 


to  columnist:  “Sims,  why  can’t  And  Colleen  dictated  her  story  in  Miner’s  series  as  “the  little  guy  railroad  machinist,  was  fined  $100 
we  dream  up  some  excuse  to  get  to  the  city  desk  how  the  surly  lit-  from  Toledo  who  is  the  big  man  and  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail 
the  heck  out  of  town?  This  heat  is  tie  man  was  pushed  and  handled  in  the  Washington  Office  of  Price  recently  on  a  charge  of  beating 


killing  me.”  Nick. 


Columnist  to  photographer:  captured  him. 


roughly  by  the  policemen  who  Stabilization.”  DiSalle,  as  quoted  Noel  D.  Ballard,  Muskogee  Phoe- 


“Coming.  Sims.” 


in  Miner’s  column,  wanted  to  find  nix  and  Times-Democrat  reporter, 


So  began  the  adventure  story  of  one.  with  this  final  quote: 


Her  story  was  boxed  on  page  out  “what  some  of  your  problems  The  attack  was  an  outgrowth  of 


out  there  in  Indianapolis  have  a  strike  by  the  Times-Democrat’s 


columnist-turned-explorer  L  y  d  e  1  “It  was  only  after  the  police  been.”  He  added  that  perhaps  printers 
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Waggy  dog . .  .wit  witout  words! 


Caesar  is  a  wit  and  a  wag... but  never 
speaks  a  syllable! 

The  canine  comedian  is  a  pooch  without 
pedigree,  a  kennel  club  wallflower,  lovable 
lummox . . .  with  flap-and-flop  ears,  a  Cyrano 
schnaz,  and  a  heart  several  sizes  too  large. 

A  Galahad  with  a  good  natured  growl, 
he’s  all  bark  and  no  bite  .  .  .  goes  around 
patting  kids  and  kittens  on  the  he.id,  pushing 
the  baby’s  perambulator,  is  kind  to  stray 
sparrows,  swipes  slippers  for  his  master. 

Born  with  a  cartoonist’s  brush  five  years 
ago,  Caesar  debuted  in  the  London  Sunday 
Graphic  . . .  launched  the  laugh  that  girdled 
the  globe,  was  adopted  in  Sweden,  Brazil, 
Switzerland,  P  rance,  Finland,  Australia  and 
the  Argentine. 

Last  June  the  Chicago  Tribune  introduced 
Caesar  to  the  U.S.  as  a  regular  daily  feature. 
The  Baltimore  Sun,  St.  Louis  Star  Times, 


NewOrleansTimes-Picayune,Seattle'l'imes, 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Kansas  City  Star,  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
PhiHdelphia  Bulletin,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  San  P'rancisco  Chronicle,  and  other 
leading  newspapers  followed  suit. 

Every  editor  that  ever  had  a  dog  as  a 
kid... will  want  to  adopt  Caesar  on  sight. 
The  doggone  dog  collars  new  customers 
and  readers!  And  helps  give  circulation  a 
fresh  leash  on  life! 

For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager ...  n'sht  away! 


TIM  ...who  renders  unto  Caesura  world  wide 
audience .  .  .  was  born  William  Timym  in  Vienna, 
studied  at  the  Academy  of  Art,  has  cartooned  for 
European  papers  for  a  quarter  century.  Pluto,  his  pet 
boxer  dog,  provides  inspiration  and  ideas. 


Chicago  Tribune -New  York  News  Syndicate 

220  East  42nd  St.jNewYork  17, New  York  •  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  ii, Illinois 
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COUNTING  CfflCKENS 

DISCUSSING  the  proposed  7th  day  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  Canadian  newsprint  mills. 
E&P  last  week  pointed  out  why  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  would  get  little  if  any  additional  ton¬ 
nage  from  this  operation  and  urged  them  not 
to  “count  their  tonnage  before  it  is  delivered.” 

In  other  words,  don’t  count  your  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched. 

More  and  stronger  evidence  comes  to  light 
this  week  supporting  our  advice. 

Lord  Layton,  chairman  of  the  British 
Newsprint  Supply  Company,  announced  in 
Montreal  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
with  Canadian  mills  on  a  three-year  program 
of  supply.  There  has  been  no  indication  of 
the  tonnage  involved  but,  whatever  it  is,  it 
does  not  mean  more  tons  for  the  U.  S. — it 
may  mean  less. 

The  South  African  Newspaper  Press  Union 
announced  in  Johannesburg  it  is  sending  a 
delegation  to  Canada  and  other  newsprint- 
producing  countries  in  an  attempt  to  “sta¬ 
bilize”  South  Africa’s  future  newsprint  sup¬ 
plies. 

An  emergency  allocation  of  3,000  tons  of 
newsprint  has  been  made  to  France  by  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Materials  Conference  in  Washington. 
This  is  the  first  of  many  “grants”  of  aid  to 
newsprint-short  countries  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  near  future. 

The  committee  on  which  there  are  13 
countries,  revealed  there  are  57  other  inter¬ 
ested  countries.  It  has  been  collecting  reports 
from  those  non-member  countries  having  no 
domestic  production. 

Australia,  India,  and  several  nations  in 
Latin  America,  to  mention  only  a  few,  are 
short  of  newsprint.  There  will  undoubtedly 
be  further  “emergency  allocations.” 

E&P  has  consistently  pointed  out  to  U.  S. 
newspaper  publishers  that  their  future  supply 
is  threatened  by  these  relief  “grants”  and  fte 
re-entry  of  the  Canadian  producers  into  over¬ 
seas  markets.  There  is  no  place  that  the 
tonnage  can  come  from  except  out  of  U.  S. 
supply. 

This  promises  to  create  the  greatest  belt¬ 
tightening  era  for  U.  S.  publishers  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II — ^but  it  will  hurt 
more  now  because  of  higher  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  large 
volume  of  linage  to  pay  those  costs. 

There  is  only  one  possible  solution,  as 
E&P  has  also  tried  to  point  out,  and  that  is 
more  mills  in  the  U.  S.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  two  places  that  new.sprint  mills  can 
be  operated  at  a  profit  and  turn  out  a  good 
quality  of  paper  from  Southern  pine.  There 
isn’t  a  publisher  who  invested  in  those  two 
mills  who  has  regretted  his  investment  either 
from  a  financial  or  a  supply  point  of  view. 
Both  have  paid  off. 

The  wood  and  the  power  are  there  for  sev¬ 
eral  more  mills.  Smart  publishers  will  pro¬ 
mote  them  and  participate  in  their  financing 
for  their  own  self-interest.  Sure,  it  will  take 
at  least  two  years  to  get  a  mill  in  operation. 
But  in  tl.«  face  of  world  conditions  and  the 
growing  demand  at  home  can  any  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lisher  foresee  that  his  supply  is  going  to  im¬ 
prove  in  the  next  two  years,  or  in  the  next 
five  years  after  that?  With  an  increasing 
world  demand  it  is  not  in  the  cards,  unless 
U.  S.  publishers  do  something  about  it  them- 
,  selves. 


For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of 
all. — James.  11;  10. 


COMICS  AND  TV 

NFWSPAPER  feature  syndicates  should  be¬ 
ware  of  the  newspaper-television  com¬ 
petitive  battle. 

In  the  past  some  comic  strips  have  been 
adapted  from  radio  serials.  Some  comics  have 
been  made  into  movies  and  then  put  on  ra¬ 
dio.  Television  now  appears  to  be  beckoning 
with  a  lucrative  finger.  Artists  and  syndicates 
may  be  tempted  to  permit  tv  dramatizations 
of  current  comic  strips. 

Some  newspapers  owning  tv  stations  may 
not  object  to  this  looking  upon  it  as  good 
promotion  for  the  strips  they  publish.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  newspa¬ 
pers  than  there  are  tv  stations,  and  there  are 
more  publishers  in  competition  with  tv  sta¬ 
tions  than  there  are  those  who  own  one.  They 
comprise  the  vast  market  for  syndicate  sales. 
They  are  the  ones  that  syndicates  will  have 
to  please. 

The  newspaper  tv  battle  is  not  merely  a 
fight  for  the  advertisers’  dollar,  as  was  the 
radio-newspaper  fight  primarily.  This  is  a 
contest  for  the  readers’  time  in  which  no 
holds  are  barred. 

Some  newspaper  publishers  have  already 
expressed  themselves  to  syndicates  about  per¬ 
mitting  comic  strips  to  be  telecast.  They  have 
let  their  position  be  known  on  the  mention  of 
TV  in  strips — such  as  the  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  pub¬ 
lisher  who  billed  the  syndicate  for  space 
used  when  A1  Capp  plugged  the  Milton  Berle 
show. 

Syndicate  managers  have  their  ears  to  the 
ground.  They  are  probably  already  aware  of 
the  pitfalls  confronting  them.  We  just  wanted 
to  make  sure  the  “green  stuff’  doesn’t  ob¬ 
scure  the  pit.  As  the  man  said  as  he  fell  out 
of  the  window:  “It  isn’t  the  fall  that  hurts, 
it  is  the  sudden  stop.”  It’s  the  sudden  stops 
the  syndicates  want  to  watch  out  for. 

THE  HELLER  BILL 

DO  NEWSPAPF.R  publishers  realize  that  in 
36  out  of  the  48  states  their  reporters  are 
subject  to  imprisonment  and  fine  for  refusing 
to  divulge  the  source  of  their  confidential  in¬ 
formation? 

Twelve  states  have  newspaper  “confidence” 
laws  protecting  newsmen  from  such  dangers, 
giving  them  the  same  immunity  afforded  to 
clergy,  doctors  and  lawyers.  There  should  be 
one  in  every  state. 

Rep.  Louis  B.  Heller  (Dem..  Brooklyn) 
has  proposed  a  Federal  statute  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  sorely  needed — but  it  will  die  in 
committee  unless  newspaper  publishers  show 
some  interest  in  it. 


IRON  CURTAINS  AT  HOME 

THERE  has  been  a  lot  of  punitive  legislation 
against  newspapers  proposed  in  state  leg¬ 
islatures  during  the  last  few  months.  It  is 
worse  in  states  that  have  strong  crusading 
newspapers  which  have  attacked  and  exposed 
corruption. 

Florida  appears  to  be  having  more  than  its 
share  of  these  bills.  Three  were  directed 
against  the  Tampa  Tribune,  two  against  the 
Miami  Herald  and  two  were  general  “gag” 
bills.  Fortunately,  most  of  them  were  killed 
in  committee  before  they  got  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  One  state  senator  even  proposed  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Herald  to  determine  if  its 
news  and  editorial  policies  were  “aiding  the 
Communist  conspiracy  to  sabotage  represen¬ 
tatives  government.”  The  Herald  has  just 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  its  exposure  of  gam¬ 
bling  and  corruption  which  was  responsible 
for  the  removal  of  two  county  sheriffs,  one 
of  which  the  governor  saw  fit  to  re-instate  in 
spite  of  the  evidence. 

Obviously,  as  the  Herald  discovered,  these 
bills  are  coming  directly  from  the  governor’s 
office  against  whom  the  Herald  and  Tribune 
led  an  unsuccessful  impeachment  fight. 

One  bill,  which  Governor  Fuller  Warren 
fortunately  and  wisely  vetoed  this  week  would 
have  prohibited  publication  of  advance  racing 
information.  It  even  prohibited  the  sale  in 
Florida  of  out-of-state  newspapers  containing 
such  data. 

The  State  Attorney  General,  Richard  Ervin, 
whose  office  supposedly  prepared  the  bill, 
was  quoted  recently  as  stating  that  Florida 
has  the  right  to  keep  newspapers  out  of  the 
state  if  it  so  desired. 

This  is  about  as  dangerous  a  piece  of  Iron 
Curtain  legislation  we  have  ever  come  across. 
Are  we  to  have  48  individual  customs  carriers 
in  this  country  prohibiting  the  free  flow  of 
information?  How  would  it  be  accomplished? 
Does  the  Florida  Attorney  General  imply  that 
the  state  would  interrupt  the  U.  S.  postal 
service?  Would  he  establish  censorship  posts 
at  railroad,  airline  and  bus  terminals  to  exam¬ 
ine  incoming  publications  including  those  in 
the  mails? 

Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  horse  racing 
and  track  betting  are  legal  in  Florida.  Also, 
that  information  on  dog  racing  and  jai-lai, 
at  which  there  is  also  considerable  gambling, 
were  not  affected  by  the  law. 

We  doubt  that  a  state  has  the  right  to 
prohibit  publication  of  sporting  news — even 
if  such  news  may  be  used  by  gamblers — ^par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  sport  and  at-the-track  bet¬ 
ting  are  legal  within  the  state. 

We  are  certain  that  a  state  does  not  have 
the  right  to  interfere  with  the  transmission 
of  newspapers  across  state  lines.  Even  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  have  that  privilage. 

If  the  individual  states  want  to  combat 
gambling,  the  way  to  do  it  is  through  effec¬ 
tive  police  action  which  Florida  has  not  done. 
In  this  case  the  newspapers  were  being  made 
the  goats,  they  were  being  made  to  appea* 
responsible,  for  conditions  directly  traceable 
to  inadequate  and  improper  law  enforcement. 

This  “get-the-newspapers”  campaign  mus* 
be  watched  in  every  state.  The  Supreme 
Court  would  certainly  uphold  the  right  of 
legitimate  newspapers  to  circulation  freely 
within  and  among  the  48  states.  But  such 
Iron  Curtain  legislation  must  be  fought 
vigorously  from  its  inception. 
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Frank  H.  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  has  been  nominated  to  be 
one  of  three  co<hairmen  of  the 
Board  of  the  Memphis  Round 
Table,  local  chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

Adalbert  Greiner,  president  of 
the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Co., 
and  Mrs.  Greiner  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Europe  May  29  on 
the  American  Export  liner  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal,  will  receive  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at 
Doane  College,  Crete,  Neb.,  June 
4.  Mr.  McConnell  began  with 
the  Journal  in  1937  as  night  tele¬ 
graph  editor. 

A.  Bernard  Tailleur,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Young  Liberals  of  Canada,  has 
been  appointed  administrator  and 
general  manager  of  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Le  Canada,  succeeding 
Jacques  Cartier,  who  resigned. 

George  C.  Biggers,  president 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  Atlanta  Journal, 
will  receive  the  1951  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  Greensboro 
(Ga.)  Lions  Club  June  13.  Mr. 
Biggers  is  vicepresident  of  the 
ANPA. 

Robert  J.  Blakely  has  resigned 
as  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times  to  be¬ 
come  regional  consultant  to  the 
Fund  for  Adult  Education  recent¬ 
ly  set  up  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 
He  formerly  was  *an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
will  receive  an  honorary  degree 
and  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  annual  convocation 
of  Bishop’s  University,  Lennox- 
ville,  Que.,  June  21. 

O.  W.  Riegel,  director  of  the 
Lee  Memorial  Journalism  Foun¬ 
dation,  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lexington,  Va.,  will  di¬ 
rect  a  research  survey  of  intercul- 
tural  influences  this  Summer  in 
Western  Europe  for  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Public  and  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  Princeton  University. 

F.  A.  Miller,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  is  convalescing  from  an  oper¬ 
ation,  which  prevented  him  from 
taking  part  in  the  building  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremonies  recently  held  in 
connection  with  the  Tribune’s  en¬ 
larged  plant  and  radio  station. 

Col.  J.  H.  Long,  president  of 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Hun¬ 
tington  Herald-Dispatch,  the  Hun¬ 
tington  Advertiser  and  the  Hun¬ 
tington  Herald-Advertiser,  and 
West  Virginia’s  oldest  newspaper 
publisher,  observed  his  88th 
birthday  May  21. 


WOOL-STORY  GATHERING  are  John  Goctte  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Elmer  C.  Walzer  of  United  Press  and  David  Teitalbaum  of 
International  News  Service  at  the  British  Industries  Fair. 


On  the  Business  Side 

William  Kirk,  credit  manager 
of  the  News-Journal  Co.  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  newly-formed 
Delaware  Chapter  of  the  National 
Firemen’s  Association. 

K.  Lyman  Ames,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Nowadays,  newspaper 
magazine  supplement,  has  b^n 
named  promotion  manager  of  the 
Rotarian  magazine  in  Chicago. 

Jack  Brosy  has  joined  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian.  He  had  been 
advertising  manager  for  the  Kelso 
(Wash.)  Kelsonian-Tribune  during 
the  last  year. 

William  A.  Hoftyzer,  son  of 
Ernest  Hoftyzer,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Rec- 
ord-A merican-Advertiser  combina¬ 
tion,  has  joined  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News.  He  had 
been  on  the  sales  staff  of  the 
American  Weekly  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Betty  Bray  is  now  on  the 
display  staff  of  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News,  replacing 


WiLLiEJo  Meuhring,  who  resigned 
to  be  married. 

Wilfred  M.  Lott  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader  as  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  Mr.  Lott,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  in  1950,  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Madison- 
ville  (Ky.)  Messenger.  i 

Jack  Scott,  advertising  man- , 
ager  of  the  Ponca  City  (Okla.)  | 
News  for  the  last  six  years,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 
general  manager  of  the  Bartles¬ 
ville  (Okla.)  Examiner  and  En¬ 
terprise.  He  succeeds  George  W. 
Bauer. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms! 


PEANUTS... 

Once  you  get 
the  habit  you 
cant  stop! 

T teat  your  readers 
— and  yourself — 
to  one  of  the 
funniest  gag 
strips  to  come 
along  in  years! 


Donald  McLeod  Pond,  former¬ 
ly  of  Tass  News  Agency,  now  is 
on  the  New  York  Post  copydesk. 

Alexander  Chopin,  formerly  a 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  reporter, 
has  been  named  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Marine  and  Aviation  for 
the  City  of  New  York. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Scratching  around  for  a  Classified  interest-builder? 

Schedule 

Addled>Ads 

By  Harry  Lutke 

Now  available  in  a  new  1 -column 
format,  this  proved  feature  will 
add  a  light  touch  to  your  Classi¬ 
fied  pages — will  promote  reader- 
ship  and  use  of  your  Want  Ad 
columns.  Send  for  samples  of  this 
amusing,  6 -times -weekly  panel 
based  on  slips  of  the  pen  or  the 
linotype — see  what  it  can  do  for 
you.  Wire  for  proofs  today! 


For  Sale— }  reem  buBcalow,  tacUtmd 
porch.  Lice  lecaM. 


You  can  always  find  a 
better  location  by 
using  the  Want  Ads  in 

RAK  OF  PAPER 


CHICAGO  SUN -TIMES 
- 

211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager 


EVEN  YOU,  CHARLIE  0ROWN...Vt:x; 
ISHOULP  MAt*  A  SPECIAL  EFFORT 
TO  LEARN  6000  EN6LI6H 


We  shall  be  glad  to 
send  samples  on  request. 

mmm 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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Richard  J.  Gonder  has  been  n^TTi-.mTx  w  mi-i 

named  an  assistant  city  editor  of  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . 

the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian  Pilot, 


By  Trent 


Tom  McRae,  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  since  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Georgia’s  Henry  W. 
Grady  ^hool  of  Journalism  in 
1937,  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution. 

Tom  Hies,  formerly  with  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 

Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star  and  Peters¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Progress  -  Index,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 

Louis  G.  Gerdes,  who  has  han¬ 
dled  political  assignments  for 
three  years,  has  become  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  succeeding  James  C. 
Keogh,  city  edhor  since  1948. 
Mr.  Keogh  has  joined  the  New 
York  staff  of  Time  magazine. 

Rafael  Santiago  Sosa  is  the 
new  city  editor  of  El  Mundo,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  succeeding 
Jorge  Felices,  who  has  become 
public  relations  officer  for  the 
OPA. 

Sam  Shulsky,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Finan¬ 
cial  Writers  Association,  succeed¬ 
ing  Joseph  D’Aleo  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 
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Tkt  Oldrst  PtHisknf  and  AdvtTiistrs' 
Ntwjpaper  in  Amtrica 


succeeding  L.  Cameron  Gregory, 
recalled  to  Navy  duty  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant.  Charles  K.  Marshall, 
formerly  with  the  Easton  (Md.) 
Star-Democrat,  is  an  addition  to 
the  staff. 

Charles  Edward  Stout,  for¬ 
mer  Atlanta  newspaperman  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Warm 
Springs  (Ga.)  Mirror,  is  head  of 
the  new  Atlanta  office  of  the 
American  Forest  Products  Indus¬ 
tries. 

Bill  Barger,  formerly  with  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World -Herald  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Hugh  McEvers,  reporter,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been 
shifted  to  the  copydesk. 

James  W.  Goodsell,  who  re¬ 
cently  left  his  post  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Oregon  State 
Democratic  party  to  return  to  a 
reporting  job  with  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Oregon  Labor  Press.  Before 
entering  his  political  post,  he  was 
with  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian- 
Budget  and  radio  station  KAST 
in  Astoria. 

E.  Malcolm  Stannard,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Frank  Bonura,  for  18  months 
associated  with  the  Coleman 
(Tex.)  Democrat  -  Voice,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  with 


“How’s  old  Who-What-Where-When-and-Why  this  fine  day?’ 


former  Cincinnati  Post 


With  which  hai  been  merged:  The  Joumalitt. 

atabliihed  March  24,  I8M;  Newtpaperdom,  „  /-n  w-  "  • 

March  1892;  Fourth  Ettate,  March  1  1894-  ^e  PecOS  (TeX.)  Enterprise. 
Editor  &  Publiiher,  December  7,  1901; 'Adver-  -  -- 

namg,  February  1,  1925.  Titlet  Patented  and 
Regiitered.  Contenti  copyrighted  1951. 
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John  Keasler,  formerly  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  and  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  has 
joined  the  local  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Warren  S.  Brown,  managing 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press-Union  Newspapers  for  the 
last  year,  resigned  his  position 
May  26.  Mr.  Brown  had  been 


Adtt^tni  Manoftr;  Josiab  B.  Keenet, 
and  Rtstarck  Manactr;  Robeet  P. 
JOT,  Dirtrtor  of  Cireulation;  Geoege  H. 
y**TE,  Circulation  Manattr;  Evelth  Z. 
Kolojat,  Classified  Manattr;  Beehadette 
wfcEiM,  dlaoertisini  Pfoduction  Manager, 
f^"**"t*<«*  L  D-  C.,Burtau,}aM»  I.  Butlee, 
1140  National  Press  BUe  ^  ' 


Telephones, 


Chieato  Burea 
Accident 


Norman  Anderson  will  join 
the  news  staff  of  the  Salem  Oregon 
Statesman,  June  15,  following  his 
graduation  from  the  University  of 
Oregon  School  of  Journalism.  He 
succeeds  John  White,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  reporter  for 


BupJNort^iXitarAT'cki-  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
t.  III.  Tel.  CTate  2-4898-99;  Geoege  A.  LeSTER  CouR,  Valley  editOl 


has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio,  succeed¬ 
ing  Harold  W.  Wetherholt, 
Gallipolis  Tribune  editor. 

Jack  Allard  has  rejoined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times  after  seven 
months’  active  duty  with  the  U.  S. 
Navy  in  the  Pacific. 

Darnell  Peacock,  sports  writer 
of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  is  the  father  of  a  six- 
pound  baby  boy  born  May  17. 

Dean  Newman,  news  editor  of 
the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
is  a  patient  in  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  Hospital,  Fayetteville. 
He  is  reported  suffering  from  a 
fungus  infected  rib  which  may  re¬ 
quire  surgery. 

Charles  H.  Roper,  1950  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Oklaho¬ 
ma,  has  resigned  as  wire  editor 
of  the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Senti¬ 
nel-Record  to  accept  a  similar  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Shawnee  (Okla.) 
News-Star.  At  Shawnee  he  replaces 
Truman  Richardson,  who  was 
promoted  to  city  editor. 

Guy  Fowler,  who  has  been 
city  editor  of  newspapers  in  Day- 
ton,  O.,  Erie,  Pa.  and  Laconia, 
N.  H.,  has  become  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bartlesville  (Okla.) 
Examiner-Enterprise.  He  replaces 
John  H.  Purnell,  who  resigned 


reporter,  University  Journalism 


Seniors  Land  Positions 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Several 
seniors  in  the  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Journalism  have  accept¬ 
ed  positions  with  newspapers: 

Shirley  Jeanette  Almond,  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  for  the  Steubenville 
(O.)  Herald-Star. 

Larry  Greco,  reporter  for  the 
Cumberland  (Md.)  News. 

Audry  Davis,  labor  editor  of 
the  Dominion-News  here. 

Dewey  R.  Helmick,  reporter  on 
the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Raleigh 
Register. 

Roy  Burton,  display  advertising 
department  of  the  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe. 


David  Baer  Injured 

Dave  Baar,  sales  representative 
for  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Co., 
covering  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  was  injured  seriously 
in  an  auto  accident  at  Chariton, 
la..  May  10. 


Wedding  Bells 


€«g0  _  ,  _  _  „  _  _ 

Bundenbueg,  Editor;  HaeeV  K.  'BuicEi 

Adterltsint  Representative. _ 

PhUadtIphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust 
/5«*  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  }, 
Pa.  Tel.  Rlttenhoute  6-4582,  Joseeb  W. 
Deagonetti. 


editor  and 


chief  of  legislative  coverage  for  Company. 


Jack  Henry  Faris,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  western  manager.  Mat¬ 
rix  Contrast  Corp.,  to  Miss 
Marian  Froseth  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  May  23. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  retired 
to  become  director  of  public  rela-  editor-in<hief,  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
tions  for  the  Cities  &rvice  Oil  Republican  and  American,  and  a 


P^fic  Coast  Editor,  Camfbell  Watsok,  Mills 
San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  Gir6eld  1-7950. 
Pmfic  Coast  Advertisinf  Eepresentatioe: 
Dghcak  a.  Scott,  Sutle  2,  Penthouse,  MiUs 
Sit-,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  Garfield  1-7950; 
W78  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Anteles  5.  Tel. 
Dunkirk  8-4151. 


the  Salem  Oregon  Statesman,  is 
leaving  to  join  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  on  June  11.  He  has  been 
with  the  Statesman  four  years  and 
was  formerly  with  the  Portland 
bureau  of  United  Press. 

Robert  Rhodes,  city  desk  re- 


Ray  Crandall,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Journalism,  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Escanaba  (Mich.) 
Daily  Press.  He  succeeds  Charles 
Larson,  who  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 


London,  England  Ofice:  Allan  Delatons, 
Manager;  3e  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  Marylebone 

Koad,  London,  N.H  .I. _ 

^oris,  trance.  Editor,  G.  Langelaa^  48, 
AvMue  de  Parii,  Vincennet  (Seine).  Copies 
w  Eoitoe  a  PuBLisHEE  Are  Available  at  the 
American  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot. 
Parii  fler)  Frante, 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


porter  for  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Journal.  Mr.  Crandall  was  pre- 


Press,  has  resigned  to  return  to 
his  home  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Howard  Silber  has  been  brought 
from  the  Rome,  N.  Y.,  bureau  of 
the  paper  to  take  his  place. 

Maurice  Schapiro,  city  editor 
of  the  Troy  (O.)  Daily  News  and 


viously  sports  editor  of  the  Iron 
River  (Mich.)  Reporter. 

Pat  Heckard,  formerly  with 
the  C  e  nt  r  a  I  i  a  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle,  has  joined  the  Kel.so 
(Wash.)  Kelsonian-Tribune  as  so¬ 
cial  editor  and  general  reporter. 


director  and  vicepresident  of  the 
company  publishing  the  dailies, 
and  Margaret  Doreen  Edwards 
of  London,  England,  and  Ponte 
Vedra  Beach,  Fla.,  at  Rye,  N.  Y., 
May  26. 

Patricia  Irene  Carmichael, 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star  re¬ 
porter,  and  Armin  J.  Hascher. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Wilmer 
(Bill)  Carmichael,  the  paper’s 
police  reporter. 

Newton  Townsend,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 
Capital,  to  Miss  Sally  O’Calla¬ 
ghan,  May  12. 
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Three  of  the  nation^s  top  journalism  awards — the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  award  for  Public  Service  in  Newspaper  Journalism,  the 
National  Headliners  Club  annual  Medal  for  Outstanding  J^uh- 
lic  Service,  ami  the  Education  riters  Association  annual 
award  for  Education  VI  riting — have  been  won  in  1951  by 
MargarerShannon,  a  member  of  The  Atlanta  Journal  staff. 
These  honors  illustrate  high  reportorial  performance  in 


TOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Girl  Student  Finds  Etc. 
Important  to  Career 


By  KatheryH  Whitmer 

Let  the  gentlemen  take  the 
bows  since  the  public  is  not  ready 
to  accept  us,  a  Kentucky  woman 
journalist  said  >^en  asked  her 
advice  to  girls  entering  journalism. 

She  counsels  women  journalists 
to  stay  in  the  office  and  gain  staff 
acceptance  rather  than  undertake 
outside  public  relations. 

I  questioned  women  editors  or 
editor  -  publishers  of  Kentucky 
about  possibilities  for  girls  work¬ 
ing  on  Kentucky  newspapers. 
There  is  no  cause  for  worry  if 
their  record  can  be  said  to  predict 
the  future. 

Duties  Are  Etc.  and  Etc. 

Of  the  27  daily  and  152,  weekly 
newspapers  in  Kentucky,  at  least 
21  have  women  editors  or  pub¬ 
lishers.  Many  other  positions  are 
also  filled  by  women. 

I  soon  found,  however,  that 
their  titles  do  not  explain  their 
duties  whether  “editor”  or  “editor- 
publisher.”  In  fact,  when  asked 
about  their  jobs,  one  just  said 
“Editor,  etc. — ^You  as  a  cub  are 
too  young  yet  to  be  told  the 
meaning  of  ‘etc.’  in  country  jour¬ 
nalism.  I  don’t  want  to  discour¬ 
age  you.” 

The  mystery  word  “etc.”  was 
given  emphasis  throughout  their 
answers  to  my  questions.  But 
Mrs.  Juliette  Magee,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wickliffe,  Advance 
Yeoman,  indicated  her  job  in¬ 
cluded  “writing,  editing,  makeup, 
work  on  the  linotype,  design  print¬ 
ing,  order  supplies,  keep  books, 
etc.” 

The  women  on  the  daily  papers 
seem  more  able  to  limit  their  du¬ 
ties  to  writing.  “On  a  smalltown 
daily  a  writer  does  everything — 
editorials,  features,  murders,  acci¬ 
dents,  obituaries,  weddings,  babies, 
etc.,”  Mrs.  Martha  Purdon  Comer, 
editor  of  the  Maysville  Daily  In¬ 
dependent,  said. 

“Editor,  etc.”  means  not  only 
to  gather  and  write,  but  also  to  set 
I  and  print  the  news.  These  are 
often  routine  duties  for  the 
woman  journalist  in  Kentucky. 
Some  write  columns  for  their 
papers  in  addition  to  everyday 
jobs. 

Mrs.  Francele  H.  Armstrong, 
associate  editor,  writes  a  weekly 
column,  called  “Here  and  There 
with  Home  Folks,”  for  the  Hen¬ 
derson  Sunday  Gleaner  and  Jour- 
nal. 

Writes  Homey  Column 

Mrs.  Berta  K.  Cecil,  editor  of 
the  Wolfe  County  News,  writes 
a  “homey  column”  each  week 
called  “Here  and  There  Over  the 
County.” 

A  brief  weekly  message  under 
the  heading.  “Dear  Readers,”  is 


written  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  McGuire, 
editor  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Bracken  County  News,  Brooks- 
ville,  Ky. 

“Bird  Chatter,”  by  Mrs.  Bernice 
Bird  Browning,  editor  of  the 
Whitley  Republican,  Williamsburg, 
is  mostly  about  people  in  the 
community. 

Excitement  Occasionally 

“All  work  and  no  play”  seems 
to  be  the  correct  axiom  for  the 
women  journalists,  but,  despite  the 
many  jobs  which  must  be  done, 
exciting  and  interesting  experi¬ 
ences  find  their  way  into  their 
lives.  Miss  Jane  Bird  Hutton, 
advertising  manager  and  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Harrods- 
burg  Herald,  said  “possibly  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  Life  thrilled  me 
more  than  any  other;  however,  on 
a  country  weekly  there  are  exper¬ 
iences  that  thrill  and  try  one  every 
week.”  Miss  Hutton  worked  with 
reporters  from  Life  to  collect  in¬ 
formation  on  the  Harrodsburg 
boys  killed  at  Bataan  during 
World  War  11. 

The  special  edition  which  is 
published  once  each  year  in  honor 
of  homecoming  at  Hazel  Green 
Academy  is  Mrs.  Berta  K.  Cecil’s 
most  challenging  experience.  The 
paper  is  usually  10  or  12  pages 
filled  with  articles  contributed  by 
graduates  of  the  Academy  and 
historical  articles  by  Mrs.  Cecil. 

The  Harlan  County  coal  dis¬ 
putes  have  provided  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  material  for  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Nolan,  business  manager  of  the 
Mountain  Eagle,  Whitesburg.  Mrs. 
Rankin  Powell,  managing  editor 
of  the  McCreary  County  Record, 
Stearns,  said  “the  most  fun  in 
running  a  country  weekly  comes 
when  the  county  primary  elections 
are  in  full  sway.” 

Several  of  these  already  suc¬ 
cessful  journalists  gave  “love” — 
not  for  the  newspaper  but  for  a 
man — as  their  reason  for  choosing 
this  field.  Others  inherited  the 
paper  from  their  parents.  The  rea¬ 
sons  given  least  often  were  “need 
to  make  a  living”  and  just  a  plain 
“yen  for  writing.” 

Non-Journalism  Majors 

However,  when  I  look  at  the 
subjects  studied  in  college  by  these 
journalists,  I  wonder  if  I  shouldn’t 
have  majored  in  something  else. 
Most  of  those  who  replied  to  my 
inquiries  majored  in  some  sub¬ 
ject  other  than  journalism.  Their 
majors  included  music,  dramatic 
art,  Spanish,  English,  history,  so¬ 
cial  science,  sociology,  psychology, 
speech,  and  business. 

Despite  their  lack  of  formal 
journalistic  education,  many  are 


GANNETT  EDITORS  from  three  sitates  confer  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
on  possible  space-saving,  without  loss  of  quality,  in  their  newspapers. 
Left  to  right — Carl  Lindstrom,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  Martin  J. 
Gagie,  Danville  (III.)  Commercial  News;  and  Paul  Smith,  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News. 


recognized  as  outstanding  in  their 
profession.  Miss  Edythe  G.  Har¬ 
rell,  editor-publisher  of  the  Grant 
County  News,  and  Mrs.  Juliette 
Magee  are  listed  in  Who's  Who  in 
the  South. 

An  award,  presented  by  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Journalism  Department,  for  the 
“Best  Home  Town  Column”  has 
gone  for  the  last  two  years  to 
Mrs.  Francele  H.  Armstrong. 

Offices  in  journalistic  organiza¬ 
tions  are  held  by  some.  Mrs. 
Juliette  Magee  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Western  Kentucky 
Press  Association.  Mrs.  Francele 
H.  Armstrong  is  treasurer  of  the 
Paducah  branch  of  the  National 
League  of  American  Pen  Women 
Miss  Jane  Bird  Hutton  was  a  re¬ 
gional  vicepresident  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Press  Women 
in  1940. 

They're  Housewives  Too 

Many  of  them  have  found  time 
to  write  for  publications  other 
than  their  newspapers.  Mrs. 
Berta  K.  Cecil  has  had  about  25 
short  stories  for  children  and  one 
serial  published. 

Mrs.  Francele  H.  Armstrong 
writes  features  for  the  Courier- 
Journal  Magazine  and  has  had  an 
article  published  in  The  Independ¬ 
ent  Woman,  magazine  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women. 

About  local  offices  and  honors, 
Mrs.  Martha  Purdon  Comer  says, 
“a  newspaper  person  in  a  small 
town  is  a  member  of  everything.” 
And  the  newspaper  woman  al¬ 
ways  holds  at  least  one  office  in 
each — that  of  publicity  chairman. 
Many  hold  higher  offices  in  civic 
and  social  groups  as  well  as  teach 
Sunday  school  cla.sses. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  unit 
of  which  they  are  a  member  is  of 
their  family.  Yes,  they’re  house¬ 
wives  too!  And  so  we  find  them 
living  a  busy  and  many-sided  life 
as  they  edit  newspapers  and  take 
an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 


^["8  in  their  Journal  Alumni 

ahe  G.  Har-  t?* 

3f  the  Grant  Honor  Fmnegan 

Mrs.  Juliette  Chicago — Richard  J.  Finnegan. 

'ho’s  Who  in  former  editor  of  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  Journal,  was  the  guest  of 
d  by  the  fac-  honor  at  the  first  reunion  of  Jour- 
of  Kentucky  nal  alumni  here  May  19.  He  was 
;nt,  for  the  given  an  oil  portrait,  showing  him 
?olumn”  has  seated  at  his  roll-topped  desk  he 
Dvo  years  to  used  when  he  was  editor  of  the 
mstrong.  Journal.  The  painting  was  the 
nropni?!.  of  Jcry  Gibbons.  Chicago 

lime  Mrs'  artist, 

creta'ry-treas-  Fifty-two  alumni  attended  the 

•n  K/ntiifkv  ‘hnner  at  which  Everett  Norlander, 
Irs  Francele  ^aily  News  managing  editor,  pre- 
isurer  of  th»  sided.  Mr.  Finnegan  is  now  con- 
the  National  the  Chicago  Sun- 

Pea  VJomen  Other  members  of  the  re- 

an  was  a  re-  “"‘O”  committee  were  Betty  Walk- 
nf  the  Na-  Sun-Times  columnist,  and 

Press  Women  ^arry  L.  McClellan,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counselor. 

ives  Too  ^  " 

e  found  time  Illinois  Gioup  Meets 

;ations  other  “Springfield,  Ill. — The  15th  an- 
nual  meeting  of  Illinois  Daily 
lad  about  25  Newspaper  Markets,  Inc.,  will 
Jren  and  one  take  place  here  at  the  Leland  Ho¬ 
tel,  June  1-2.  Speakers  on  the 
.  Armstrong  program  include  James  McNulty, 
the  Courier-  Allen-KIapp  Co.;  Dent  Hassinger, 
d  has  had  an  western  manager.  Bureau  of  Ad- 
"he  Independ-  vertising,  ANPA;  A.  W.  Shipton, 
le  of  the  Na-  president,  Copley  Press;  Walt  Dit- 
Business  and  zen,  creator  of  “Fan  Fare;”  Dr. 

Fred  Siebert,  director  of  the  Uni- 
>  and  honors,  versity  of  Illinois  School  of  Jour- 
Comer  says,  nalism;  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Sandage, 
a  in  a  small  professor  of  advertising  at  the 
f  everything.”  university.  President  C.  E.  Phil- 
■  woman  al-  hp*.  Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
one  office  in  Register-Republic,  will  preside  at 
;ity  chairman,  the  business  sessions.  M.  F.  Bat- 
ffices  in  civic  terton,  general  manager,  will  re¬ 
well  as  teach  port  on  Illinois  Markets’  selling 
;s.  and  research  programs, 

important  unit  ■ 

Weekly  Picture  Tab 

we  find  them  Wendell  S.  Berman,  former  pub- 
lany-sided  life  lisher  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Sun. 
pers  and  take  has  bought  the  Tucson  Sun-News 
le  life  of  the  from  Dean  Smith  and  plans  to 
make  the  weekly  a  picture  tabloid. 
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,CIRCULATION 


District  Men  Need 
To  Be  Busy— Mullen 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


There  is  no  rule  or  plan  that 
can  specify  the  number  of  carriers 
which  can  be  supervised  by  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager,  according  to  John 
•Mullen,  Newsday  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

It’s  all  a  matter  of  getting  a 
full-day’s  work  out  of  each  dis¬ 
trict  manager,  Mr.  Mullen  ek- 
tlained,  and  whether  the  results 
of  the  work,  judged  by  increased 
Circulation  in  ratio  to  the  poten¬ 
tiality  of  the  territory,  indicate 
ihe  man  is  maintaining  and  in¬ 
creasing  circulation  at  a  minimum 
cost. 

Outlines  Factors 

“The  only  theory  that  can  be 
advanced  in  regard  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  told  New  York  circula¬ 
tors,  “is  that  a  manager  can  su¬ 
pervise  the  number  of  carriers 
that  is  physically  possible  under 
the  limitations  of  his  type  of  dis¬ 
tribution.” 

!  Factors  involved  are  press  time, 
type  of  territory  geographically, 
method  of  distribution,  amount  of 
promotion  expected  of  manager, 
time  of  delivery  to  subscriber, 
whether  man  works  from  a  depot 
or  direct  delivery  to  carrier  homes, 
amount  of  detail  and  general  pro¬ 
gram. 

“It  has  been  our  experience  that 
in  splitting  districts  we  have  in¬ 
creased  our  cost  at  no  gain  in  cir¬ 
culation,”  he  said.  “It  has  been 
pur  experience  that  certain  man¬ 
agers  have  been  more  productive 
on  long  runs  where  they  deal  with 
individual  carriers  and  parents 
than  they  have  in  offices  where 
they  have  as  many  as  30  or  40 
boys  come  in  for  papers  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  time  and 
vice  versa.” 

Tells  uf  Operation 

Discussing  his  own  operation  at 
Newsday,  Mr.  Mullen  stated  in 
part: 

“If  you  were  to  take  a  manager 
who  has  become  efficient  in  the 
handling  of  60  carriers  under  a 
certain  operational  plan  which 
kept  him  busy  eight  hours  a  day 
and  suddenly  transfer  him  to  an¬ 
other  district  under  the  same  plan 
but  with  only  30  carriers,  the  man 
would  end  up  with  time  on  his 
hands  and  consequently  find  ways 
and  means  of  wasting  time  and  he 
would  become  less  valuable  to  you 
and  to  himself. 

“On  the  other  hand,  were  you 
to  pick  a  man  with  a  district  of 
2,000  papers  and  40  carriers  and 
transfer  him  into  a  district  of 
3,000  papers  and  60  carriers  he 
would  consider  it  an  extreme  hard¬ 
ship.  It  is  all  relative  and  depends 
an  what  the  man  is  used  to.  Every 


man,  regardless,  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  district  probably  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  has  enough  work 
and  it’s  only  by  comparison  with 
tougher  and  larger  districts  that 
he  can  be  convinced  of  the  amount 
of  work  that  he  can  accomplish. 
A  man’s  work  should  be  planned 
for  him  so  that  he  is  kept  busy 
every  minute  of  the  time  that  he 
is  on  the  job. 

Has  3,000  Club 
“To  off-set  the  natural  objec¬ 
tion  toward  handling  too  many  pa¬ 
pers  and  too  many  carriers  we 
have  a  plan  at  Newsday  that  has 
been  very  effective.  We  have  what 
is  called  a  3,000  Club.  The  3,000 
represents  3,000  circulation  for  a 
district.  When  and  if  a  man  hits 
3,000  circulation  within  his  dis¬ 
trict,  a  party  is  given  for  all  the 
carriers  in  the  district.  Every  car¬ 
rier  receives  a  T-shirt  on  which  is 
written  ‘Newsday  3,000  Club.’  The 
district  receives  a  banner  with  the 
name  of  the  district  and  3,000 
Club  written  on  it  and  the  district 
manager  receives  at  an  open  meet¬ 
ing  of  district  managers  merchan¬ 
dise  valued  at  anywhere  between 
$40,000  and  $50,000.” 

After  a  man  hits  the  3,000 
mark,  the  management  watches 
his  time  so  that  he  is  not  doing 
more  work  than  is  physically  pos¬ 
sible,  Mr.  Mullen  explained. 

“It  is  well  to  remember  that 
ottily  those  with  time  on  their 
hands  fall  into  bad  habits,”  he 
continued.  “A  busy  man  finds  time 
for  everything.  Some  people  work 
faster  than  others,  but  speed  and 
ability  to  drive  a  car  fast  are  not 
necessarily  qualifications  of  a  good 
district  manager.” 

Strengthen  ICMA 

A  COMMITTEE  with  a  long  name 
and  a  big  objective  in  mind  has 
been  working  quietly  to  strengthen 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  Its  report  will 
be  presented  to  the  ICMA  conven¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  June  19-21. 

Starting  as  a  special  committee, 
appointed  at  the  last  convention, 
the  group  has  been  expanded  into 
the  “Program  of  Work  and  Major 
Projects  Committee.”  The  original 
committee  is  headed  by  James  J. 
Morrisey,  Dayton  (O.)  Journal 
Herald.  Working  with  him  are 
Charles  Staab,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer,  and  Barney  Cameron, 
Pittshurf’h  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette. 

This  Major  Projects  Committee 
now  consists  of  four  members 
from  each  of  the  12  ICMA  sec¬ 
tionals.  The  chairman  of  this 
group  of  four  from  each  .sectional 
is  the  ICM.A  director  member  rep¬ 


resenting  the  sectional. 

“The  plan  of  having  the  ICM.A 
director  select  three  men  from  his 
sectional,  representing  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  large  newspapers,  was 
with  the  idea  they  could  consider 
with  him  matters  of  circulation 
interest  both  in  the  area  where 
their  sectional  was  located  and  in 
the  overall  picture  of  circulation 
affairs  in  all  12  sectionals,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Morrisey. 

The  special  committee  has  been 
conducting  extensive  surveys  and 
correspondence  with  members  of 
the  ICMA  to  select  projects  for 
the  association  to  sponsor  for  the 
betterment  and  improvement  of 
newspaper  circulation  manager,  he 
added.  The  committee  will  present 
its  report  to  the  ICMA  board  in 
Washington  on  Monday,  June  18. 

92  Carriers  Pictured 

The  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  full-page  promotion 
ad,  featuring  the  pictures  of  92 
carriers  who  are  graduating  from 
high  school  this  spring.  Each  re¬ 
ceived  gold  keys  for  their  services 
on  their  newspaper  routes  at  spe¬ 
cial  ceremonies  held  at  the  Press 
Carrier  Show,  May  25. 

Junior  Achievement 

A  1951  “Best  In  Industry"  cer¬ 
tificate  has  been  awarded  to  Spot¬ 
light  Advertising  Co.,  a  Junior 
Achievement  organization  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times. 

The  award  was  made  for  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper.  Ju¬ 
nior  Achievement  Newsreel,  an 
offset  publication  on  which  the 
entire  work  from  news  gathering 
to  distribution  is  handled  by  14 
teen-agers. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  that  the 
Star-Times  has  sponsored  a  Junior 
•Achievement  company.  E.  W. 
Swick,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Star-Times,  serves  as  adviser  to 
Spotlight  Advertising  Co. 

■ 

Ad  Linage  Service 
Offers  New  Analyses 

An  Editorial  -  News  Analysis 
service  is  being  offered  to  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country  by  the 
Advertising  Linage  Service  of  New 
York. 

The  service  consists  of  individ¬ 
ual  reports  showing  the  amount 
of  space  used  for  various  types  of 
news  and  features  in  selected 
newspapers.  The  reports  include 
detailed  breakdowns  of  the  linage 
devoted  to  regular  news,  special¬ 
ized  news,  serious  features,  enter¬ 
tainment  features,  educational 
features,  etc.  The  type  of  edi¬ 
torial  matter  surveyed  is  not  rigid 
and  may  be  adjusted  by  individual 
newspapers. 

Purpose  of  the  service  is  to  give 
advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
agers  and  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  a  specific  account  of  the  type 
and  amount  editorial  matter  car¬ 
ried  in  the  newspaper  for  use  in 
advertising  selling  or  possible  com¬ 
parison  with  other  publications. 

EDITOR  ■ 


Chain  Growth 
In  Canada  Hit 
In  Editorials 

Ottawa — The  Brockville  (Ont.) 
Recorder  and  Times  editorially 
deplored  the  tendency  of  inde¬ 
pendent  daily  newspapers  to  sell 
out  to  chains  in  Canada. 

It  cited  the  recent  acquisition 
of  the  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times- 
Gazette  by  the  Thomson  Com¬ 
pany.  Publisher  Roy  H.  Thomp¬ 
son  now  controls  13  dailies  in 
Canada. 

Such  multiple  ownership  per¬ 
mits  too  much  influence  to  be  ex¬ 
erted  by  one  man  or  one  com¬ 
pany,  states  the  Recorder  and 
Times. 

The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
said  it  is  in  accord  with  the  Brock¬ 
ville  newspaper’s  views.  Its  edi¬ 
torial  stated: 

“This  is  a  free  country.  There 
is  no  law  to  prevent  anyone  from 
buying  up  every  paper  in  Canada, 
but  the  growth  of  chain  news¬ 
papers  is  not  sound  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business  or  desirable  for  the 
public  of  Canada,  placing  as  it 
does  so  much  power  over  public 
opinion  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

“A  newspaper  publisher  has  a 
great  responsibility  to  the  public. 
Even  the  most  benevolent  and  best 
run  centralized  newspaper  chain 
of  papers  is  not  quite  in  the  same 
position  to  serve  its  local  com¬ 
munity  as  is  a  publication  locally 
owned  and  in  close  touch  with 
neighboring  developments  and 
public  opinion  in  the  territory  it 
serves. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  econ¬ 
omy  there  may  be  advantage  in 
chain  papers,  but  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  as  far  as  the  public  is  con¬ 
cerned  are  many  and  important. 
The  danger  will  be  that  if  this 
trend  continues  there  will  be  agi¬ 
tation  for  legislation  to  prevent 
newspaper  chains.  The  CBS 
(Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion)  already  refuses  to  allow  the 
extension  of  radio  stations  under 
one  ownership.” 

■ 

Unions  Demand  Plan 
To  Exceed  10%  Raise 

Allied  printing  trades  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
joined  this  week  in  a  demand  that 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  per¬ 
mit  employers  to  increase  wages 
to  prevailing  union  scales  when 
any  shop  is  organized.  In  many 
cases,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  raise 
would  exceed  the  10%  now  allow¬ 
able. 

■ 

Gets  Church  Award 

Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Daily 
News  was  cited  for  distinguished 
service  to  religion  by  the  Church 
Federation  of  Greater  Chicago. 
The  Daily  News  was  honored  for 
making  possible  the  first  Easter 
sunrise  service  in  the  Chicago  Sta¬ 
dium.  March  25. 
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gETHLEHEM 

steel 


Old  locomotives  and  other  worn-out  machines  often  provide  thousands  of  tons  of  valuable  scrap. 


Scrap  for  Hungry  Steel  Mills 


Iron  and  steel  scrap  is  one  of  the  basic 
raw  materials  of  steelmaking.  Bethlehem 
alone,  with  its  annual  ingot  capacity  of 
16,000,000  tons,  will  need  to  use  some 
8,000,000  tons  of  ferrous  scrap  this  year. 

Scrap  comes  from  many  sources.  It  can 
be  the  remains  of  a  proud  ship  of  yester¬ 
year.  It  can  be  a  string  of  ancient  locomo¬ 
tives  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
It  can  be  tanks  wrecked  in  battle;  steel 
parts  and  bodies  from  old  automobiles; 
rusting  boilers,  gears,  rails,  beams;  metal 
shavings  machined  away  by  a  lathe.  And 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  what  steelmakers  call 


"home  scrap” — scrap  produced  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  steel  plant  operations. 

Right  now  there’s  a  shortage  of  scrap 
that  threatens  to  hamper  steel  produc¬ 
tion.  Industry  knows  this,  and  is  helping 
to  speed  up  the  flow  by  cleaning  out 
scrap* ‘piles  and  getting  unused  metal  to 
mt/fk^.‘  5  Farmers  are  turning  in  outmoded 
or  broken  tools  and  implements. 

Scrap  is  needed  in  huge  quantities.  It 
nplds  a  key  role  in  the  nation’s 
steel  production — which,  in  turn,  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  factors  in  meeting  the 
growing  needs  of  the  defense  program. 


These  once-deadly  tanks,  damaged  on  the 
battlefield,  are  shown  being  broken  up  for 
scrap  steel  at  one  of  the  Bethlehem  plants. 


One  method  of  breaking  scrap  into  smaller 
sizcs.Ten-tonball,droppedfromcrane,strikes 
the  objects  beneath  with  shattering  impact. 


Before  it’s  melted  down  in  the  furnaces, 
salvaged  metal  is  segregated— that  is,  classi¬ 
fied  metallurgically  according  to  analysis. 


WHAT  RADIO  PROGRAMS  DO  RURAL  LISTENERS  LIKE  BEST?  Facts  on  listening  habits 
and  responses  of  tural  radio  audiences  are  given  in  a  recently  published  survey  of  rural  radio  listening. 
Extent  of  radio  ownership,  radio's  interest  and  influence,  and  reactions  to  commercials  are  among 
the  subjects  covered.  If  you  wrould  like  to  tecave  a  free  copy,  write  to  Publications  I>epartment. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Some  ships  never  completely  die.  The  usable 
metal  from  this  one  later  became  an  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient  in  the  making  of  new  steel. 


(  PHOTOGRAPHY 


]  Fellowship  Winner 
'  Visits  N.  Y.  Experts 

By  James  L  Collings 

The  first  Graflex  -  International  plant,  too,  could  not  do  the  job. 


c,  News  Photos  press  fellowship  has  “The  Covington  (Va.)  Virgin- 
V,  been  awarded  to  Ben  M.  Man-  ian  recently  installed  a  Fairchild 
ti  cuso,  21-year-old  amateur  camera-  engraver,  and  the  editor  of  the 
N  man  out  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  paper  quickly  agreed  to  cooperate 


N  man  out  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  paper  quickly  agreed  to  cooperate 

Mr.  Mancuso,  described  as  “one  if  we  could  get  him  the  picture  in 

of  the  most  promising  young  pho-  time.  Hinton  is  100  miles  from  ! 
fi  tographers  competing  in  the  an-  Covington,  and  it  was  less  than  i 

ti  nual  Graflex  photo  contest,”  and  three  hours  before  press  time  when  ^ 

p  selected  for  the  fellowship  on  that  the  arrangement  was  completed. 

0  basis,  spent  this  week  in  New  York  “It  was  necessary  to  travel  14  [ 


0  basis,  spent  this  week  in  New  York  “It  was  necessary  to  travel  14  [ 
c  City  working  and  studying  with  miles  to  the  small  local  airport, 

ti  INP  cameramen,  editors  and  but  on  arrival  there  the  chief 

tl  other  specialists  in  all  phases  of  pilot  was  away,  so  Tom  (Faul- 

press  photograjAy  and  syndicate  coner)  got  Miss  Mary  Ann 

Cl  operation.  Weatherby,  an  experienced  pilot. 

He  covered  news  assignments,  to  fly  him  to  Covington  with  the 

worked  in  INP’s  photo  labs,  con-  picture.  1 

suited  with  picture  editors,  sat  “It  turned  out  that  it  was  im- 
in  on  editorial  conferences,  possible  to  land  at  Covington  be- 
cruised  with  radio  cars  and  talked  cause  of  the  condition  of  the  field. 


THE  JOB’S  A  SNAP  when  Charles  Talley,  left,  formerly  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram  meets  up  with  “Red”  Humphries  of 
KTTV  (Los  Angeles  Times)  at  an  air  base  in  Japan.  S/Sgt.  Talley  is 
staff  photographer  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force’s  452nd  Bomb  Wing  (Light.) 


Pottsville 


cause  of  the  condition  of  the  field,  Annual  Short  Ck)urse  in 

so  the  plane  went  on  to  Clifton  Press  Photography  at  Kent  State 


photo-editor  of  the  Pottsville  at  800  N.  Cole  Ave.,  Hollywood. 
(Pa.)  Republican.  Cal.,  which  will  serve  as  head- 

Mr.  Brennan,  who  attended  the  quarters  for  sales  and  service  np- 
th  Annual  Short  Ck)urse  in  erations  in  1 1  western  states, 
ess  Photography  at  Kent  State  Jack  Downey  of  the  New  York 


with  feature  and  color  lensmen.  so  the  plane  went  on  to  Clifton  »'ress  Knotograpny  at  Kent  s  aie  jack  ewwney  or  inoov  i 
The  young  freelancer,  a  civil  Forge,  Va.,  eight  miles  further  University,  told  the  recent  PNPA  Daily  Mirror  has  been  elected 


service  employe  in  his  less  ere-  east 


press  conference  that  too  many  president  of  the  Press  Photogra- 


ative  moments,  has  had  many  of  “A  car  from  the  Virginian  news  pictures  are  in  a  “common  phers  Association  of  New  York, 

his  pictures  in  local  newspapers,  raced  to  the  Clifton  Forge  air-  rut,”  they  have  a  “sing-song,  rno-  succeeding  Ozzie  Leviness  of  the 

,  He  won  out  over  60  competitors  port  and  picked  up  Tom  and  then  notonous  treatment,  are  “static  New  York  Daily  News.  Jac  ,  35 

„  for  the  fellowship,  which  was  sped  to  the  plant  in  Covington,  and  lack  “imagination  and  ong-  and  the  father  of  four  children. 

given  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  where  the  cut  was  made  and  inality.”  joined  the  Mirror  in  1"45,  and 

J  the  contestants’  photo  work  and  brought  back  to  Hinton.  He  said  editors  should  brief  formerly  had  worked  for  the  AP 

personal  interviews  rather  than  “The  paper  met  its  2:30  dead-  photographers  on  assignrnents  so  in  Albany  and  New  York  and  for 
'  for  an  individual  picture.  line,  as  usual,  and,  as  a  result,  enough  information  is^  avail-  OWI  during  the  war. 


One  Picture  Is  Worth  .  .  .  that  afternoon.  All  pictures  arc 


sold  several  hundred  extra  papers  to  get  the  best  possible  pic 


inality.”  joined  the  Mirror  in  1945,  and 

He  said  editors  should  brief  formerly  had  worked  for  the  AP 
photographers  on  assignments  so  in  Albany  and  New  York  and  for 
that  enough  information  is  avail-  OWI  during  the  war. 


He  also  suggested  that  a 


This  is  what  some  fellows' will  tp^i>,  and  pre^essed  by  Earnest  photographer  should  sf^nd  six 


do  to  get  pictures  in  their  news 


paper  in  spite  of  all  handicaps.  photography 


a  printer  in  the  plant  months  on  ^  the  editorial 


Papers  that  look  upon  pictures  as 
something  merely  to  be  put  up 
with,  please  copy. 

The  story  is  told  by  J.  E.  Faul- 
coner,  co-publisher  of  the  Hinton 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Neis’s: 

“Engravings  for  spot  news  pic¬ 


ture.  ne  also  suggesieu  tnai  a  n  .  n  *  j 

photographer  should  sf^nd  six  DylClWS  Xl©VlS6Cl 

months  on  the  editorial  staff  For  Clcirificcition 
learning  writing  techniques  and  Chicago— Four  Audit  Bureau 

the  importance  of  the  story  to  Circulations’  bylaws  were 

turn  out  a  first  rate  picture.  amended  for  clarification  at  the 

April  27  board  meeting,  according 
Doggoned  Picture  to  the  May  issue  of  ABC  Bulletin. 

Harry  Coughenour  of  the  Bylaws  clarified  include: 

Pittsburgh  Post -Gazette  got  his  Article  2,  Section  3:  Deletion  of 
dogs  in  the  way  of  a  baseball  pic-  the  words  “morning  or  more  than 
ture  the  other  night — and  thereby  one  evening  newspaper  in  the  same 


learning  writing  techniques  and 

■ . Picture-Minded  importance  of  the  story  to 

1  'ij.ijc  .  ,  turn  out  a  first  rate  picture, 

daily  Pomona  (Calif.) 

Doggoned  Picture 

n  f  fc  IS  Hi  Harry  Coughenour  of  the 
No  fewer  than  11  of  its  15  edi-  ,  in.,-  ..  .  u- 

torial  staff  members  take  news  Post  -  Gazette  got  his 

pictures.  And  two  of  the  other  I"  Plf 


u  tures  are  usually  made  in  Beckley,  four  are  camera  enthusiasts.  °  ^  ‘"creny  one  evening  newspaper  in  the  same 

_  26  miles  distant  from  Hinton.  But  Editor  A.  T.  Richardson  and  came  up  with  one  of  the  doggond-  city  or  publishing  a  morning  and 

I  in  order  to  get  a  recent  picture  Business  Manager  C.  T.  Richard-  est  pictures  you  ve  ever  seen.  evening.”  was  changed  to  “more 

_ _ _  ..  ....  Here  s  sole-Iv  what  hannened;  «Kor.  r./>„icnor,.>r  in  thn 


for  the  afternoon  edition,  it  was  son,  his  son,  are  shutterbugs. 
necessary  to  use  long-distance  Others  are: 

phone,  two  automobiles  and  an  Theodore  Johnson,  managing 


Here’s  sole-ly  what  happened:  than  one  newspaper  in  the  same 
Harry  was  covering  a  night  city.”  Addition  of  the  sentence  in 
game  between  the  Cubs  and  the  the  same  paragraph  in  regard  to 


pnone,  two  automobiles  and  an  Theodore  Johnson,  managing  uviwccu  me  v-uus  .mu  me  tne  same  paragrapn  in  regara  to 

f  airplane  with  a  girl  pilot.  How-  editor;  David  Meiklejohn,  news  {."'ates.  He  ran  down  t^he  side-  national  advertising  is  simply  to 
P  ever,  the  job  was  done  on  time  editor;  Dee  Di  Paola  (profession-  i  Uub  out-  give  added  emphasis  to  the  pre- 

and  the  Associated  Press  sent  the  al  photographer  who  develops  and  cashed  for  home  plate,  ceding  sentence  requiring  ABC 

»  picture  throughout  the  nation  on  nrint«  all  thi.  nii'tiirpci*  in,,  rtim.  Harry  hit  a  mud  spot,  his  teet  membership  bv  all  units  of  a  com- 


»  picture  throughout  the  nation  on  prints  all  the  pictures);  Joe  Gen-  Harry  nit  a  mua  spot,  nis  leet  membership  by  all  units  of  a  com- 

r  its  wires.  It  got  a  big  play  from  dron,  reporter;  Bill  Milligan,  re-  skyward  and,  while  in  the  bination  newspaper  operation,  in- 

:  metropolitan  papers.  porter;  Harrison  Stephens,  valley  Pos'tmn  of  a  kid  falling  out  of  a  eluding  weeklies, 

k  “The  latest  episode  in  the  News’  editor;  Ward  Gillilan,  sports  edi-  picture.  Article  2,  S 


tree,  he  made  the  picture. 


Article  2,  Section  8  (a)  was 


a  picture  average  came  about  when  tor;  Jack  Sloan,  reporter;  Wini-  amended  to  take  care  of  an  over- 

:  a  prominent  local  man  lost  con-  fred  Buckley,  women’s  editor;  and  u  *  u  *  ^  his  awkward  gjgbt  in  the  rule  as  it  previously 

1  trol  of  his  car  on  a  hilly  street  Pauline  Replogle,  assistant  worn-  Phght  Mcause  he  got  Sauer  just  ^ead.  Under  the  former  rule,  it 
'  in  the  city  and  it  leaped  130  feet  en’s  editor.  if  about  to  go  into  conceivable  that  the  circula- 

through  the  air  to  land  on  a  side  In  addition,  Wilma  Gillilan,  ?  slide,  even  ii  Harry  s  jjQn  of  a  member  publication 


'  in  the  city  and  it  leaped  130  feet  en’s  editor. 


through  the  air  to  land  on  a  side 
3  track  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 


In  addition,  Wilma  Gillilan, 
Mr.  Richardson’s  secretary,  and 


V  railway  tracks.  The  car  then  Ira  Inman,  wire  editor,  are  cam- 
3  bounced  30  feet  to  the  roof  of  era  enthusiasts. 


the  railway  shops. 

“It  made  a  spectacular  picture. 
“TTie  Beckley  engraving  plant 


Briefing  Recommended 
Smaller-city  newspapers  now 


feet  do  stick  up  in  the  foreground 
of  his  picture. 

The  P-G  used  the  shot,  minus 
Harry’s  feet. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 


might  drop  to  less  than  50%  net 
paid  as  of  Jan.  1,  1951,  and  still 
be  a  member  for  the  next  three 
years.  Article  2,  Section  8  (b)  was 
amended  as  to  terminology,  stress¬ 
ing  “net  paid  circulation”  as  op- 


f  was  called  and  asked  if  it  would  have  the  equipment  for  news  pic-  Leslie  Dodds,  former  Glendale  posed  to  “net  paid  distribution.' 


3  make  the  ^picture.  The  plant  said  tures,  but  they  still  need  to  show  (Cal.)  News -Press  member,  has  Article  2,  Section  10  amend- 
k  it  couldn’t.  The  same  question  “more  imagination  in  improving  joined  the  San  Diego  Union-Trib-  ment  results  in  no  change  in  pro- 
>  was  asked  a  Bluefield  engraving  the  quality  of  their  photography,’’  line  Publishing  (To.  as  a  staffer.  cedure,  but  is  simply  for  the  pur- 

:  plant,  50  miles  away,  and  this  according  to  Kenneth  L.  Brennan,  Graflex  has  opened  a  new  office  pose  of  clarification. 
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KODAK  DARKROOM  GRADUATES  are 
ruggedly  made  and  economical  in  price. 
They  have  molded  index  marks  with  large, 
black,  easily  read  figures.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  in  8>,  16-,  and  32-ounce  sizes.  Prices 
30c,  50c,  and  75c. 


KODAK  AUTO-FOCUS  ENLARGER  MODEL  E  produces  prints  faster ...  easier.  Auto¬ 
matic  focusing  saves  time  and  trouble.  Takes  negatives  up  to  5  x  7.  Adjustable  slides 
mask  negative  holder.  Maximum  enlargement  is  4  diameters;  minimum  is  M/i  diameters. 
Has  fine  7'/2-inch  Lumenized  f/4.5  Kodak  Enlarging  Ektanon  Lens.  Lens  board  has 
built-in  lamp  for  easy  reading  of  diaphragm  scale.  Comes  with  enlarging  easel,  foot 
treadle,  500-watt  lamp,  registering  negative  holder,  and  diffusion  disk  holder.  Price 
$625.00. 


KODAK  CHEMICAL  SCALE  is  obtainable 
with  the  proper  weights  for  use  with  both 
avoirdupois  and  metric  systems.  Graduated 
beam  is  marked  far  both  systems.  Weights 
provided  permit  accurate  weighing  up  to  4 
ounces  66  grains  avoirdupois  or  130  grams 
metric.  Tenite  housing  and  corrosion-re¬ 
sistant  Tenite  pans.  Price  $9.75. 


KODAK  ELECTRIC  TIME  CONTROL 
con  be  preset  to  turn  off  equipment 
at  any  predetermined  time  from  1  to 
57  seconds.  Manually  operated  in¬ 
dicator  provides  for  repetitive  timing 
os  well  as  for  continuous  operation  of 
enlarger  for  focusing.  Capacity,  7 
amps  at  110  to  115  volts  AC.  Price 
$13.50. 


KODAK  DARKROOM  APRON  pro¬ 
vides  ample  protection  from  dark¬ 
room  liquids.  Made  of  waterproof 
vinyl  plastic.  Bottom  drip  cuff  pro¬ 
tects  shoes  and  clothing  from  liquids 
running  down  apron.  Large  conven¬ 
ient  pocket.  Available  in  medium  and 
large  sizes.  Prices,  Medium  $3.25, 
Large  $3.00. 


KODAK  UTILITY  SAFELIOHT  LAMP, 
MODEL  C.  For  indirect  lighting.  Sus¬ 
pension  chains  included.  A  wall 
mounting  bracket  is  also  obtainable 
permitting  the  lamp  to  be  turned  to 
any  angle  for  best  illumination. 
Price,  with  one  lO”  x  12  *  filter  (Wrot- 
ten  Series  OA  unless  otherwise  speci¬ 
fied),  $14.00. 


Prices  include  Federal  Tax  when  applicable, 
and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  AUTOMATIC  TRAY  $1- 
PHON  converts  any  tray  into  on  ef¬ 
ficient  print  washer.  Strongly  made  of 
molded  gray  Tenite.  Price  $5.25. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


CBS  Color  Selection 
Held  Hot  Capricious* 


By  Jerry  Walker 

This  was  CBS  week,  an  un¬ 
scheduled  event. 

Quotations  on  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  stock  soared  after  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said  in  an  eight-in-one  voice 
that  commercial  telecasting  in  full 
color  could  proceed  on  CBS  stan¬ 
dards. 

This  victory  followed  closely 
the  maneuver  in  which  CBS  failed 
to  take  over  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  but  came  out  of  the 
deal  with  what  it  wanted  most  of 
all,  a  Chicago  video  station.  .All 
that,  of  course,  awaits  official 
sanction  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

CBS  executives  chuckled,  too, 
at  the  thought  they  hold  an  ace 
card  in  any  development  that 
might  bring  Bing  Crosby  movies 
to  the  ABC  network  under  United 
Paramount  Theaters  ownership. 
Bing  may  be  Paramount’s  big  box- 
office  star,  but  star-conscious  CBS 
a  year  ago  acquired  a  substantial 
interest  in  Crosby  Enterprises 
which  is  90%  Bing. 

Roadblock  Removed 
Columbia  hailed  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  on  color  in  modest 
press  release  which  claimed  only 
that  the  decision  “removes  the 
last  roadblock  to  the  public’s  en¬ 
joyment  of  color  television  in  the 
home.” 

Rival  RCA  reiterated  its  posi¬ 
tion:  “Everyone  concedes  that  a 
compatible  system  is  more  in  the 
public  interest  than  a  non-com¬ 
patible  system.”  And  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Radio  Corp.  of 
America  would  strive  for  ultimate 
victory:  adoption  of  standards  for 
its  all-electronic  color  system 
which  permits  the  13,000,000  sets 
outstanding  to  receive  (in  black 
and  white)  colorcasts  without  any 
gadget  or  change. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  in  effect,  makes  the  CBS 
rotating  disc  system  the  one-and- 
only  official  method  for  commer¬ 
cial  colorcasts,  there  has  been 
considerable  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  exact  legal  issue  put  before 
the  court.  The  question  was  not 
which  system,  CBS  or  RC.A  or 
some  other,  is  favored  by  the 
judges;  rather  the  question  was 
whether  the  FCC  had  acted 
“capriciously”  when  it  established 
the  standards  for  color  television 
on  the  basis  of  CBS  inventions. 

No  Judges  of  Wisdom 
Eight  members  of  the  court 
‘  concurred  in  the  finding  that 
'  FCC’s  determination  “certainly 
cannot  be  held  capricious.”  The 
'  courts,  said  these  judges,  should 
not  overrule  an  administrative  de¬ 
cision  “merely  because  they  dis- 
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agree  with  its  wisdom.”  However, 
it  was  conceded  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  except  two,  acted  only 
after  extensive  tests  and  rvidence 
convinced  them  the  CBS  system 
made  color  television  feasible 
now,  whereas  other  systems  were 
not  ready. 

Significant  in  the  majority  de¬ 
cision  is  the  statement  that  it  is 
within  the  Commission’s  discre¬ 
tion  to  reopen  or  not  to  reopen  its 
proceedings.  RCA  hopes,  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  immediately  with  public 
demonstrations  of  its  compatible 
all-electronics  system,  to  persuade 
the  Commission  that  its  standards 
should  be  revised  before  the  CBS 
system  gets  too  well  established. 

Much  will  be  done,  in  the 
propaganda  battle,  with  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter's  separate  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  FCC  might  have  de¬ 
layed  action  on  color  in  view  of 
the  possibility  that  a  compatible 
system  would  soon  be  feasible. 
Justice  Frankfurter's  Remarks 
With  a  blunt  remark  that  some 
inventions  are  pushed  too  rapidly, 
“without  adequate  reflection  of 
long-range  consequences.”  Justice 
Frankfurter  bowed  only  to  the 
FCC  as  experts  on  the  subjeet  of 
television.  There  was  great  doubt 
on  the  bench  that  judges  should 
transform  themselves  into  experts 
on  such  technology. 

FCC  Chairman  Wayne  Coy 
took  a  practical  view:  it  will  be 
a  long  while  before  there  will  be 
plenty  of  adapters  and  converters; 
and  the  court  ruling  certainly  does 
not  “close  the  door”  to  newer  de¬ 
velopments. 

But  that’s  a  battle  for  another 
day.  A  much  lovelier  thought  is 
CBS  color  and  Patty  Painter,  the 
gal  who  bites  into  big  red  apples 
and  says  a  mouthful  about  flow¬ 
ers.  shawls.  Van  Gogh,  and  soap¬ 
box  labels. 

The  most  disturbing  thought  is 
that  set-makers  either  won’t  go 
along  with  CBS,  for  grudge  sake, 
or  won’t  be  able  to  turn  out  those 
converters  for  folks  who  really 
want  color  television  in  their 
homes.  Defense  orders  and  other 
factors  have  already  slowed  the 
output  of  video  receivers,  the 
April  total  falling  off  to  470,000 
sets  as  compared  with  a  previous 
monthly  average  of  750,000. 

CBS  has  promised  to  produce 
a  substantial  schedule  of  color 
programs  “within  a  few  months.” 
Total  cost  of  an  adapter  (to  be 
inserted  in  a  b-and-w  set)  and  a 
converter  (a  “slave  set”)  will  run 
between  $100  and  $150.  It  will 
take  a  heap  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  do  the  job. 


COFFEE  AND  DOUGHNUTS  are  distributed  to  the  press  by  Cairt. 
Betty  Guckert  of  the  Salvation  Army  at  the  scene  of  a  Pennsylvania 
rail  wreck.  Enjoying  the  refreshments  are:  LeRoy  Bell,  VVCAU-T\; 
Ralph  Bernstein,  AP;  Warren  Winterbottem,  AP  photos;  and  Nick 
Carter,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  photographer. 

3  Texas  Papers  Chicago  Tribune 
Add  Negro  News  'Issue'  as  Dems 
With  Success  Select  Chicago 


Texarkana,  Tex.  —  Publishers 
of  small  dailies  and  weeklies  from 
30  Texas  counties  attended  the 
22nd  annual  convention  of  the 
North  and  East  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  May  26  and  27. 

Regionally  significant  were  re¬ 
ports  from  three  small-town  edi¬ 
tors  who  told  of  introducing 
Negro  news  into  their  newspapers 
without  unfavorable  reaction. 

Russell  W.  Bryant  of  the  Italy 
(Tex.)  News-Herald,  one  of  the 
first  Texas  publishers  to  print  a 
page  of  Negro  news,  said  it  was 
a  success. 

Edwin  Bronaugh,  Commerce 
(Tex.)  Journal,  and  U.  O.  Cle¬ 
ments,  Carthage  (Tex.)  Panola 
Watchman,  also  reported  lifting  of 
the  traditional  color  barrier  in 
their  publications. 

W.  R.  Beaumier,  Lufkin  (Tex.) 
Daily  News,  was  elected  president; 
Mr.  Bryant,  vicepresident,  and 
Corrinne  Neal  Cook,  Mesquite 
(Tex.)  Texas  Mesquiter,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Mrs.  Cook  suc¬ 
ceeds  Fred  Massengill,  Sr.,  Ter¬ 
rell  (Tex.)  Tribune,  who  had  held 
the  office  for  some  20  years.  Ill¬ 
ness  also  forced  him  to  miss  his 
first  convention  of  the  association. 

W.  C.  Teague,  editorial  writer, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  addressed  a  banquet.  The 
Texarkana  Gazette  and  Texarkana 
News  were  hosts  to  the  visitors. 
The  program  included  a  luncheon 
at  R^  River  Arsenal. 

■ 

60,000  in  Contest 

Cincinnati — More  than  60,000 
entries  were  received  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Cincinnati  Post  “Match  the 
Twins”  contest  which  ran  70  days. 
On  the  deadline  date,  contestants 
lined  up  on  the  curb  outside  the 
Post  buildings,  to  finish  their 
entries  before  the  6  p.m.  curfew. 


Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  became  an  “issue”  in  the  fight 
for  the  1952  convention  site,  when 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  met  in  Denver  last  week 
and  voted  to  hold  their  convention 
here  next  year. 

Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller,  na¬ 
tion  a  1  committeewoman  from 
Pennsylvania,  in  pleading  with 
the  committee  to  again  select 
Philadelphia,  asked: 

“Do  you  want  to  meet  in  the 
shadow  of  Tribune  Tower  and  get 
the  full  impact  of  that  rancid  pub¬ 
licity  from  Col.  Bertie  McCor¬ 
mick?  Or  do  you  want  to  meet  in 
the  shadow  of  Independence  Hall, 
where  the  Constitution  was  writ¬ 
ten?” 

Jacob  M.  Arvey,  national  com¬ 
mitteeman  from  Illinois,  coun¬ 
tered  for  Chicago,  stating: 

“For  those  who  worry  about 
Col.  McCormick,  we  live  with 
him  all  the  time.  Don’t  you  worry 
abou  Col.  McCormick.  He’ll  be 
wherever  you  go.  You  can’t  escape 
Col.  McCormick.” 

The  Tribune  carried  the  ex¬ 
change  of  pleasantries  between 
Mrs.  Miller  and  Mr.  Arvey  on 
the  front-page  along  with  its  story 
from  Denver  on  the  selection  of 
Chicago.  Both  conventions  will 
take  place  in  the  Chicago  Stadium. 
The  Republicans  gather  July  7, 
and  the  Democrats,  July  21. 

■ 

Buys  Alired  Sun 

Alfred,  N.  Y.  —  Eugene  Van 
Horn  has  purchased  the  Sun  Pub¬ 
lishing  Association,  publisher  of 
the  Alfred  Sun,  one  of  the  oldest 
weekly  newspapers  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  establishments  in 
Western  New  York,  from  Frank 
Crumb,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
publishing  business  after  nearly 
75  years. 
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One  way  to  make  America  stronger  is  to 
give  our  Armed  Forces  more  and  better 
weapons— built  without  wasting  the  na¬ 
tion’s  defense  dollars.  An  example  how 
this  can  be  done  is  seen  in  our  vital  guided 
missiles  program. 

Using  an  electronic  calculator— an  ana¬ 
logue  computer  developed  by  RCA  Labora¬ 
tories  for  the  U.  S.  Navy— the  designs  of 
guided  missiles  can  now  be  tested  in  the 
drawing  board  stage,  to  save  time  and  money. 
Information  representing  the  rocket’s  design 
is  fed  into  RCA’s  calculator.  Other  informa¬ 
tion  represents  flight  conditions,  and  the  two 
are  then  combined  to  show  how  the  rocket 
performs  ...  at  any  split  second. 

Millions  of  defense  dollars  —  thousands  of 
hours  — are  saved  by  these  mathematical  “test 
flights.”  And  RCA’s  calculator  will  test  any  man¬ 
made  device  that  flies  or  swims  . . .  planes,  ships, 
bullets,  shells,  rockets,  submarines. 

See  the  latest  in  radio,  television,  and  electronics 
at  RCA  ExhibUion  Hall,  36  West  49th  St..  N.Y. 
Admission  is  free.  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
RCA  Building,  Radio  City,  Sew  York  20. 


New  electronic  compute*  at 
RCA  Laboratories  “test-flies’ 
rockets  before  they  ate  built. 


Models  of  guided  missile  and  bomber 
about  to  meet  on  the  plotting  board  of 
RCA’s  computer. 


SYNDICATES 


Some  Anti-TV  Straws 
In  Syndicate  Wind 


By  Jane  McMoster 

The  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times' 
recent  billing  of  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  for  a  “Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner”  strip  plugging  a  tv  show 
(E&P,  May  26,  page  9)  brings  up 
the  question  of  whether  papers 
are  turning  anti-TV  as  far  as  fea¬ 
tures  are  concerned. 

Last  year,  tv  and  radio  proved 
steady  sources  of  material  for 
comics.  This  year,  fewer  comics 
have  come  from  their  direction. 

Latest  word  is  from  a  syndicate 
which  queried  editors  about  the 
situation.  Response  so  far:  eight 
to  four  against  a  feature’s  having 
a  radio  connection. 

Another  comic  with  other-me¬ 
dia  tie-in  has  been  a-borning  nigh 
a  year. 

Seems  one  angle  is  that  a  paper 
is  naturally  leary  of  taking  on  a 
strip  when  the  competition  owns 
the  station  carrying  the  talent 
plugged  in  the  comic.  Another 
angle  seems  to  be  concern  over  a 
tightened-up  advertising  situation. 

As  one  syndicate  man  (who  is 
carefully  sidestepping  tv  tie-ins) 
put  it:  “Television  will  be  bigger 
competition  advertisingwise  to  the 
newspapers  than  radio  ever  was.” 

With  newspaper  costs  as  tough 
as  they  are,  newspapers  may  be 
expected  to  be  less  easy-going 
about  running  a  feature  that’s  an 
indirect  plug  of  a  radio  or  rv 
sponsor’s  product.  Let  the  man 
advertise  the  product  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

One  syndicate  recently  received 
this  comment  from  a  paper:  “We 
would  like  to  protest  strongly 
against  the  continued  publicizing 
of  television  in  the  strips  appear¬ 
ing  in  our  columns.” 

Cartoonists  take  note. 

The  whole  situation  is  worth 
watching. 


i  Was  Secretary 
To  Mao  Tse-Tung 

by  Hsiao  Ying 

Exclusive  report  from  the  Klrl 
secretary  who  had  to  flee  the 
party,  but  too  late  to  save  her 
husband,  who  was  killed  because 
she  refused  to  become  the  con¬ 
cubine  of  Lin  Shao-chi,  China’s 
comine  ruler. 

Six  startline  chapters. 

Write  or  wire  collect  for 
temu  and  readine  copy  to: 

North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance 
229  W.  43  St.,  New  York  18 
Now  York 


serial,  continues  to  be  food-con¬ 
scious.  But  its  new  feature,  a 
serialization  of  Edith  Barber’s 
“The  Party  Sampler”  will  doubt¬ 
less  encourage  girth. 

Herald  Tribune's 
Aircroit  Spotting 

“Friend  or  Foe?,”  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate’s  new 


Governor  Soys 
Editors'Thinking 
Strengthens  U.  S. 

By  Allen  M.  Widens 

Moodus,  Conn. — ^The  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Connecticut  paid  trib- 


SRL  Syndicate  ( 

Travel  Service 
The  Saturday  Review  of  Ln- 
ERATURE  which  was  first  in  the 
syndicate  field  with  a  music  ser¬ 
vice  has  found  another  front  for 
its  activities.  It  offers  newspapers 
a  travel  service. 

Just  when,  depends  on  newspa¬ 
per  reaction. 

Travel  pages  of  the  nation’s 
newspapers  aren’t  always  pleasing 
to  their  managing  editors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Manager  William  D.  Pat¬ 
terson  of  the  syndicate  who  cited 
two  significant  preliminary  re¬ 
sponses: 

One  ME  of  a  distinguished 
newspaper  said  frankly  that  news- 
copy  on  the  travel  pages  was 
pretty  bad  but  that  these  pages  are 
largely  controlled  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  he  is  re¬ 
signed  to  it.  Another  ME  re¬ 
ferred  to  travel  news  copy  as 
simply  “type”  and  thought  some¬ 
thing  new  was  needed.  SRL  thinks 
it  has  a  50/50  chance. 

While  offering  a  service  de¬ 
signed  for  the  reader,  SRL  re¬ 
ports  various  travel  advertisers 
have  shown  interest  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  increasing  reader  traffic. 

SRL’s  homage  to  the  pursuit  of 
distance  would  include  a  weekly 
750-word  illustrated  travel  column 
by  Horace  Sutton,  travel  editor  of 
SRL  magazine,  and  a  travel  edi¬ 
tor  who’s  really  peripatetic.  He’s 
authored  a  series  of  travel  books, 
illustrated  by  his  own  photo¬ 
graphs  (“Footloose  in  Canada,” 
“Footloose  in  France,”  etc.); 
handles  the  travel  department  for 
Cue  magazine  and  American  Le¬ 
gion  magazine. 

A  promotion  angle  would  be 
Mr.  Sutton’s  offer  to  answer  read¬ 
er  queries  like  “Is  it  true  you 
can’t  drink  water  in  Mexico?,” 
“Are  tramp  steamers  really 
clean?”  and  “What  kind  of  clothes 
will  I  wear  in  Egypt  this  time  of 
year?”  The  paper  will  forward 
all  queries  to  the  SRL  office. 

In  addition,  the  service  will  in¬ 
clude  material  on  a  monthly  basis: 
advance  seasonal  news  features, 
capsule  reviews  of  the  new  travel 
books  and  timely  tips  for  travel¬ 
lers.  The  monthly  material  would 
provide  enough  for  a  monthly 
travel  page. 

Consolidated,  General 
Offer  Serials 

Jacob  Spolansky’s  “The  Com¬ 
munist  Trail  in  America”  is  due 
from  Consolidated  News  Fea¬ 
tures  shortly  as  a  12-article  se¬ 
ries.  Articles  are  1,000  words. 

General  Features,  which 
scored  with  ‘The  Fat  Boy’s  Diet” 


aircraft  identification  series,  will  the  ‘original  thinking  of 

doubtless  be  useful  to  local  civil  Connecticut  s  newspaf^r  editors 
defense  urouns  ‘^“ting  the  Spring  meeting  of  the 

u.,  Connecticut  Editorial  Association 


defense  groups. 

The  six  inch  by  two  column 
feature,  to  run  daily  for  100  days  May  zo 
beginning  June  4,  gives  the  picture  , 


Gov.  John  Davis  Lodge  de- 


of  a  plane  a  day  plus  pithy  com-  ‘  k®  tb/ nTwf 

ment  by  Aviation  Columnist  Gill  strengthened  by  the  news- 

Robb  Wilson.  papers  .  ’  thinking.  He 

praised  the  editors  for  doing  their 
Tj  1.  •  “hest  to  preserve  integrity  of  opin- 

RehgiOUS  Writers  ion  and  to  present  your  readers. 

Post  Supple  Award  not  with  factory-wrought  phrases, 

Cincinnati  —  The  Relieious  I’uf  with  the  products  of  original 


Religious  Writers 
Post  Supple  Award 

Cincinnati  —  The  Religious 


News  Writers’  Association,  which  nnd  vigorous  minds, 
met  here  in  conjunction  with  the  Edward  Stevens,  East  Hartford 
163rd  General  Assembly  of  the  (>azette,  was  reelected  president 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A..  CEA.  Other  officers  are:  Vice- 
voted  to  establish  the  James  O.  presidents,  J,  Edward  DeCourcy, 
Supple  Award  to  be  given  an-  V/i//ord  Citizen  (weeklies);  Wayne 
nually  for  excellence  in  religious  Smith,  Meriden  Record  and 
journalism.  Mr.  Supple,  religious  Journal  (dailies);  secretary-treas- 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  urer,  Fred  T.  Wells,  East  Hart- 
was  killed  during  a  plane  crash  in  ford  Gazette. 


Korea  last  year. 


In  the  presentation  of  awards 


George  Dugan,  New  York  hy  Prof.  Frederick  W.  Hiles  of 
Times,  was  elected  president,  sue-  Yale  University,  the  Southington 
ceeding  Frank  Stewart,  Cleveland  News,  Deep  River  New  Era  and 
Press;  Caspar  Nannes,  Washing-  East  Hampton  News,  in  that  or- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star,  vicepresident,  dcr,  were  judged  best  in  the  gen- 
succeeding  Margaret  A.  Vance,  cral  excellence  category. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  News;  JoAnn  Other  awards:  >Iechanical  ex- 
Price,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  cellency,  Darien  Review,  East 
secretary  -  treasurer,  succeeding  Hampton  News,  Fairfield  News; 
Henry  McCorkle.  Presbyterian  Community  Service,  Deep  River 
Life.  New  Era,  Stratford  News,  Plain- 

m  field  News. 

Special  citations,  editorial.  West 
Batchelor  Prepares  Hartford  News;  honorable  men- 

sooth  Solely  Cartoon 

The  500th  cartoon  of  C.  D.  tion.  West  Hartford  News;  Most 
Batchelor’s  “Inviting  the  Under-  interesting  photo,  Southington 
taker”  traffic  safety  series  will  be  News;  honorable  mention.  Lake- 
published  June  4  in  the  New  York  ville  Journal. 

News.  The  cartoons  have  been  Best  human  interest  story,  Strat- 
appearing  each  Monday  since  the  ford  News;  honorable  mention, 
Monday  after  Memorial  Day,  ’36.  West  Hartford  News. 

Mr.  Bachelor’s  latest  Memorial  Greatest  improvement,  Wind- 
Day  cartoon,  “Something  to  Re-  ham  County  Observer;  honorable 
member,”  was  distributed  this  mention.  East  Hartford  Gazette, 
week  to  2,500  filling  stations  in  • 

the  New  York  area  as  part  of  the  tt  Ol*  XT  i  j 

News’  continuing  highway  safety  OilOW  IlGia 

campaign.  The  theme  was  based  For  Doily's  Employes 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis.-Hand  craft- 
nliox  u-  -  furniture,  ^ats,  antiques,  coin 

T^ii  Tol  •  ''“'lonn  and  stamp  c;Uections,mmic  boxes, 

of  all  traffic  accidents  since  1900 

11  WT  Q  1  *11  crRzy  Quilts  snu  scores  oi  otner 

and  all  U.  S.  wars  since  1775  will  tiv. 

L  ,  A  *  items  were  exhibited  m  the  hrst 

be  killed  this  year  if  current  cas- 

ualty  rates  of  automobiles  and  the  ^  T,  .ht  inurnnl. 


Korean  war  continue. 

■ 

Piel-Trommer  in  K-E 


ducted  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

More  than  1,000  persons  viewed 
the  display.  The  event  was  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Employe- 


Piel  Bros,  have  arranged  to  re-  Stockholders  Council,  and  was  de- 
lieve  Lennen  &  Mitchell  as  adver-  signed  to  promote  employe  rela- 
tising  counsel  for  the  Trommer  I'ons  and  interested  hobbyists 
brands  when  present  commit-  a  chance  to  talk  over  their  hobbies 
ments  are  completed  in  June.  Ad-  "''Ih  persons  in  other  departments, 
vertising  plans  for  Trommer  will  One  of  the  janitors,  for  exam- 
be  concolidated  with  the  Piel  pie,  exhibited  a  16-foot  motor 
campaign  directed  by  Kenyon  &  boat,  designed  by  himself  and 
Eckhardt,  Inc.  built  in  the  basement  of  his  home. 
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to  build  more  and  better  weapons— to  do 
it  faster  all  the  time. 

We  must  use  every  bit  of  know-how  and 
inventive  skill  we  have  to  improve  oiur 
machines  and  methods — to  turn  out  more 
and  more  for  every  hour  we  work.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  become  militarily  strong. 

But  we’ve  got  to  supply  essential  civilian 


needs  as  well.  We  can’t  allow  needless 
shortages  to  take  prices  skyrocketing  and 
lower  the  value  of  our  dollar. 

Sure,  that  means  sacrifices  for  everybody. 
But  doing  this  double  job  well  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  stop  Ivan  in  his  tracks— and 
to  save  the  freedoms  which  are  ours  and 
which  he  has  never  known. 


r AN  is  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Communist. 

’There  are  only  6  million  party  mem¬ 
bers  like  him  in  sJl  Russia,  yet  these  Com¬ 
munist  brass-hats  enforce  the  iron 
dictatorship  of  the  Kremlin  over  200  mil¬ 
lion  Russians. 

He’s  sold  to  the  hilt  on  Red  ideas.  Which 
means  he’s  out  to  get  you.  He  believes  it’s 
either  you  or  him  . . .  that  the  world  is  too 
small  for  both. 

Ivan  is  working  hard  to  beat  you  down. 
He  has  a  big  head  start. 

Right  now  he’s  got  you  in  a  bad  spot. 
Ivan  is  afraid  of  only  one  thing. 

He  fears  your  ability  to  out-produce  him 
in  guns,  tanks,  planes. 

Frankly,  he  doesn’t  think  you  value  your 
free  system  enough  to  do  it  ...  to  make 
willingly  the  sacrifices  he  has  squeezed  out 
of  the  Russians. 

But  he’s  wrong! 

Because  you  and  all  of  us  have  set  out 


FREE 


thi$  important  booklet  tells  you  hote  our.  imerican  System  Crete  Great 

How  Americans  developed  bet- 
ter  machines,  power  and  skills 
'n/  to  build  a  great  nation ...  Why 
'W  we  have  been  able  to  produce 

,  /  constantly  more  per  hour  .  .  . 

ij  How  this  has  given  us  the  world’s 

/  highest  living  standard. 


Uotr  ice  can  meet  today's  challenge— Why 
we  must  expand  our  productive  capac¬ 
ity. . .  supply  arms  and  essential  civilian 
needs,  too.  Read  how  this  dyiuunic  proc¬ 
ess  works  in  free  booklet,  “The  Miracle 
of  America,”  endorsed  by  representatives 
of  management  and  labor.  Send  for 
your  Ctee  copy  today! 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


‘Judicial  Proceedings* 
Definition  Is  Variable 


‘  By  Albert  Woodrxiff  Gray 

The  lack  of  a  uniform  defini-  ii 
tion  of  judicial  proceedings,  by  p 
which  the  publication  of  the  con-  p 
tents  of  court  documents  are  ex-  ii 
empted  from  libel  actions,  is  best  tl 
described  by  Shakespeare:  “Dark-  v 
ling  stands  the  varying  shore  o’  li 
the  world.”  t( 

An  action  was  brought  by  a  tl 
wife  in  New  York  Supreme  Court  o 
in  1948,  for  separation  from  her 
husband.  Shortly  after  the  an-  s 
swer  had  been  served,  the  wife  s 
applied  for  temporary  alimony  and  s 
the  affidavits  in  support  of  that  t! 
motion  were  filed.  The  motion,  s 
however,  was  formally  withdrawn  t 
a  few  months  later,  without  being  a 
argued  or  submitted. 

Story  After  Withdrawal  i 

Five  days  later,  the  Daily  News  ] 
carried  the  substance  of  the  wife’s  ^ 
I  affidavits  and  the  husband  sued 
I  for  libel.  The  defense  of  the 
I  newspaper  was  that  the  publica-  s 
tion  was  privileged  as  a  fair  and  t 
true  report  of  a  judicial  proceed-  i 
I  ing.  ■  : 

The  newspaper  appealed  for  a 
j  determination  of  the  question  1 
■  whether  the  publication  of  the  < 
contents  of  papers  in  litigation,  I 
filed  in  a  pending  action  but  not  I 
brought  for  consideration  to  the 
court,  are  privileged  as  judicial  ( 
i  proceedings.  I 

There  was  also  the  question 
whether  the  publications  of  papers 
of  this  character,  that  are  not  i 
available  to  the  public  generally 
for  inspection  (under  New  York  i 
law,  separation  and  divorce  papers 
I  are  sealed),  are  an  exception  to 
I  this  exemption  of  the  statute  ac- 
I  corded  the  publication  of  such 
proceedings. 

Two  of  the  five  judges  of  the 


intermediate  court  maintained  the 
publication  of  the  affidavits  were 
privileged  but  the  majority  held, 
in  relation  to  papers  from  which 
the  public  was  excluded,  that  it 
was  illogical  to  hold  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher  had  the  right  to  publish 
to  millions  of  readers  information 
those  readers  could  not  personally 
obtain  from  the  court  files. 

When  the  public  has  no  right  to 
see  the  papers,  “A  newspaper 
should  not  have  the  right  to 
spread  allegedly  false  contents  of 
those  papers  to  the  public,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  fact,  as  here,  that 
the  published  articles  were  true 
and  fair  reports,”  said  the  court. 

The  highest  court  dodged  the 
issue  entirely  and  the  case  finally 
went  to  a  jury.  The  plaintiff  won 
$25,000. 

Privilege  Extended 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  Daily  News 
several  years  ago  published  the 
details  in  a  complaint  for  divorce 
in  an  action  brought  by  a  wife 
against  her  husband,  a  lawyer. 
This  article,  according  to  the  hus¬ 
band,  was  false,  garbled,  scandal¬ 
ous  and  sensational.  The  Ne¬ 
braska  court  held  the  publication 
to  be  privileged. 

The  court  said  here,  “It  is  not 
open  to  dispute  that  .  .  .  this 
privilege  extends  to  all  matters 
which  have  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  judicial  proceedings  though 
such  proceedings  may  be  merely 
preliminary  or  interlocutory  or 
even  exparte.” 

“For  example,  it  will  render 
privileged  a  fair  report  of  the 
charges  made  in  a  bill  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  court  upon 
which  the  court  has  acted  by 
ordering  the  opposing  party  to 


show  cause  why  an  injunction  \A7AAlr1lAc'  Not 
should  not  issue.” 

“A  newspaper  is  allowed  to  Profit  T 
make  comments,  draw  deductions  *  XUUl  iiWVd# 
and  slightly  add  to  court  docu-  TTw^ 

ments  if  such  inferences  are  fair.  YYlXri  UlCOIliw  XJp 
honest  and  truthful  deductions.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  — The  annual 
from  the  privileged  proceedings  weekly  newspaper  cost  study  by 
but  of  course  it  does  not  follow  jjjg  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
that  a  newspaper  has  permission  fishers’  Association  reveals  that 
to  publish  a  lie  at  any  time.”  although  volume  of  business  in- 

A  few  years  after  this  incident,  creased  in  1950  over  1949  net 
a  husband  in  California  brought  profits  were  lower, 
an  action  for  an  adjudication  that  The  study  was  compiled  from 
he  was  not  the  father  of  a  child  reports  by  56  newspapers  in  Penn- 
of  his  wife.  A  newspaper  story  sylvania.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
had  been  published  three  days  cMijo  and  Maryland, 
after  the  complaint  had  been  filed  Average  net  income  for  week- 
in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Su-  fig^  over  3,000  circulation  declined 
perior  Court,  that,  “It  is  said  that  from  13.4%  in  1949  to  10.6%  in 
the  child  who  was  born  was  a  1950,  while  net  income  on  the 
souvenir.  A  lawsuit  has  been  weeklies  under  3,000  circulation 
brought  to  deny  the  paternity  of  dropped  from  15.3%  to  12.9% 
the  child  born  four  months  after  for  the  same  period, 
marriage.”  Joseph  G.  Camp,  Jr.,  associate 

From  Beginning  to  End  PNPA  manager,  who  made  the 
The  California  Court  held  in  study,  said  that  while  gross  in- 
the  action  brought  against  Los  An-  come  increased  13.4%  over  1949 
geles  Publishing  Co.  that  a  law-  for  both  large  and  small  weeklies, 
suit  from  beginning  to  end  is  in  the  survey  showed  expenses  in- 
the  nature  of  a  judicial  proceed-  creased  12.3%  on  the  smaller  and 
ing.”  13.5%  on  the  larger  weekly  news- 

Publication  without  malice  of  a  papers, 
truthful  report  that  a  charge  has  “Of  the  newspapers  participat- 
been  made  in  a  complaint  filed  ing,”  he  said,  “approximately  35% 
in  an  action,  the  court  said,  is  reported  net  profits  of  less  than 
clearly  within  the  protection  af-  6%  as  compared  to  22%  report- 
forded,  because  the  fifing  of  the  ing  such  small  margins  for  1949. 
complaint  is  a  public  and  official  “Net  profits  ranged  from  0.28% 
act.  to  35.0%  for  the  smaller  weeklies 

In  a  famous  decision  by  the  and  from  .05  to  34.0%  for  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in-  larger. 

volving  the  definition  of  judicial  “One  newspaper  reported  a  loss 
proceedings,  that  court  said  a  for  the  year.  This  newspaper 
new^aper  may  publish  of  “A”  showed  that  while  expenses  de- 
that  “B”  has  begun  an  action  creased  by  17%,  gross  income  de- 
against  him  by  the  service  of  a  creased  by  nearly  28%, 
summons.  “Percent  of  income  from  adver- 

“No  reticence  is  demanded  on  tising  on  the  smaller  weeklies  de- 
that  score,”  the  court  stated.  “To  dined  in  1950,  and  income  from 
hold  that  the  newspaper  states  circulation  dropped  for  the  fifth 
the  contents  of  the  complaint  at  straight  year, 
its  peril  is  to  revive  a  rule  of  pri-  “On  weeklies  of  over  3,000  cir- 
vacy  in  relation  to  litigation  that  culation,  income  from  both  adver- 
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no  longer  has  substance. 


tising  and  circulation  showed  in- 


“Complaints  are  withdrawn  creases  over  1949. 
after  applications  have  been  made  “The  smaller  weeklies  continue 
to  the  courts  and  suits  have  been  to  concentrate  on  job-shop  activ- 
dropped  before  verdicts.  Consis-  ities  and  the  percent  of  income 
tency  requires  us  to  go  forward  from  this  source  has  increased 
or  back.  We  cannot  go  back  and  steadily  since  1947.” 
exclude  the  publication  of  daily  ■ 

reports  of  trials  before  the  final  TorOntO  Office 
decision  is  reached.  Therefore  fA— J  XTJ 

we  proceed  to  a  logical  conclusion  ^pcnea  Dy 
and  uphold  the  claim  of  privilege  Chicago  —  Needham,  Louis  & 


decision  is  reached.  Iheretore  fA— J  XTJ 

we  proceed  to  a  logical  conclusion  ^pcnea  Dy 

and  uphold  the  claim  of  privilege  Chicago  —  Needham,  Louis  & 

on  the  ground  that  the  filing  of  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 

the  complaint  is  a  public  and  offi-  agency,  is  opening  an  office  in 

cial  act  in  the  course  of  a  ju-  Toronto,  Canada,  it  was  an- 

dicial  proceeding.”  nounced  by  Maurice  H.  Needham, 

president.  John  Willoughby,  di- 
REFEREXCES  rector  of  the  agency’s  public  re- 

^‘x  Y's"2d'75i"'"  ’  lations  department,  will  be  man- 

Fitcii  V.  b.iUy  Xews  Pul).  Co.,  217  N.W.  aging  director  of  the  Canadian 
947  (N'ei).)  .  ,  „  office,  which  will  be  opened  in 

40  Pal’  2cr52o""cM.)  '  ’  late  summcr.  Mr.  Willoughby  is 

Cami)beil  v.  X.  Y.  Evening  Post,  157  a  native  of  London,  Ont. 

X.E.  153  (N.\.)^  William  R.  Miner,  formerly  a 

_  ,  1  ir  TV  j  *taff  writer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 

DCnOOl  otatl  L/inOd  and  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  prior 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — About  200  to  that  news  editor  of  the  Si. 
school  correspondents  and  guests  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  succeeds 
of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  Mr.  Willoughby  as  director  of 
Co.,  attended  the  annual  dinner  public  relations  in  the  Chicago 
for  Patriot-News  correspondents,  office. 
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Coke 


is  what  a  bookkeeper,  keeps 


but  Ledger 

is  a  newspaper 


Every  Ledger  has  a  ledger  . . .  unless  the  proprietor  uses 
a  hickory  shingle  and  a  piece  of  chalk.  And  a  Ledger’s 
ledger  is  a  pretty  valuable  record  of  who  owes  what  and 
how  much  to  whom. 

— All  of  which  may  sound  confusing  but  doesn’t  read  that 
way.  The  proper  use  of  capital  and  lower-case  initials 
keeps  the  meaning  clear.  It’s  the  same  with  Coke. 

As  the  friendly  abbreviation  for  Coca-Cola,  Coke  is  a 
proper  name — like  the  name  of  your  newspaper.  Also, 
it  is  a  registered  trade-mark.  And  good  practice  requires 
the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  to  protect  it  diligently. 

So — to  point  the  way  to  clarity  ...  to  remind  you  of 


correct  usage  . . .  and  to  safeguard  our  trade-mark  — we 
keep  asking  you  to  reach  for  an  upper-case  “C”  whenever 
you  write  or  print  Coke. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  hath  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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Defense  Aids  Business 
Soundly,  Expert  Says 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


Our  economy  in  the  generation 
to  come.  Dr.  Slichter  declares. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW  portant  characteristic  of  our  ^n- 

_  omy  will  remain  unchanged:  Deci¬ 
sions  as  to  what  shall  be  made, 
£•  Jk  *  J  •  what  methods  used,  will  be  made 

UCtCtlSB  Aids  iSttStflCSS  by  millions  of  enterprises  and  be 
■*^^*^'**^^  ,«^**%*w  guided  by  the  decisions  of  a  hun- 

ry  ff  dred  million  consumers. 

Soufldly,  EXpBTt  OCLyS  ers^’m^h?  UniterSt2es^''L^^ 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard  Mrcrarr'cnlmcd, 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  communities  will  be  more  inter- 
,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ested  in  the  problems  of  employ- 

WHAT-S  AHEAD  FOR  AMERICAN  n^r  he^DSonal  itrome  tai^S  problems  of  prop- 

BUSINESS  by  Sumner  H.  Slichter.  *^*rst,  the  personal  income  tax  Will  gj.^y  owners. 

Boston  I  Little,  Brown  snd  Compony.  COIIl€  down#  l^nCn  ttlC  CXC€SS  pFOi*  ^  rCITlRillS  tO  bc  SC€I1  whctll* 

repealed.  Little  or  gj.  suojj  ^  community  influence  can 
Any  book  of  business  forecast  reduction  in  the  tax  on  ordi-  (,e  persuaded  that  employes  have 
by  Dr.  Slichter  of  Harvard  would  corporate  income  appears  interest  in  a  vigorous  spirit  of 

stand  out  as  news.  His  newest  of  a  *  r»r  Q:i,vvif.»r  rrrM’ntc  r^nt  enterprise  and  whether  it  can  be 

dozen  important  books  supports  In^^eed,  Dr.  Slichter  points  out,  induced  to  give  adequate  incen- 

prediction  with  scholarly  analysis.  'VHTrf/rv^nf,^ratfnn  Pioneers  and  economic  ad- 

Described  by  Fortune  as  “the  pub-  ,h  °  venturers.  Much  will  be  done  to 

lie’s  economist,  labor’s  economist,  p°  v^iii  nnf  w  encourage  small  business  and  new 

and  the  businessman’s  economist,”  •  .  .  PvnpnHi  enterprises,  such  as  modification 

Dr.  Slichter  serves  on  the  advisory  Thf  ^iii  PVPntl  *  corporate  income  tax  laws  and 

board  of  the  Committee  for  Eco-  tn  b^tippn  Ip.  making  of  capital  more  readily 

nomic  Development,  has  arbitrat-  prppninw  inflntlnn  or  rpu"  them, 

ed  labor  disputes,  and  was  Chair-  p,[upS  economy  in  the  generation 

man  of  the  Board  of  Nine  appoint-  “TpphnnipxrV  i  m  tp  *hp  come.  Dr.  Slichter  declares, 
ed  by  the  Governor  of  Massachu-  i  Hp  ^  descriptive 

setts^  to  advise  on  labor  laws.  increase  our  de-  terms— “laboristic  economy, 

“What’s  Ahead  for  American  Pendence  on  foreign  sources  of  characterizing  the  tremendous  in- 
Business”  throws  the  light  of  spe-  Auence  of  employes,  and  “mixed 

cific  data  and  experienced  reason-  United  States,  which  economy,”  characterizing  a  mix¬ 
ing  on  the  job  of  editorial  and  fi-  l^trol-  ture  of  direction  by  government, 

nancial  writers  and  on  the  foggy  by  special-interest  groups,  and  by 

wonderings  of  business  readers  countries  (Mm-  individual  pursuit  of  self-interest, 

everywhere.  bined,  can  hardly  expect  to  draw  Perhaps  John  Maurice  Clark’s 

Neither  socialism  nor  planned  ^s  own  supplies  of  oil,  expression,  “decentralized  collec- 

economy  seems  likely  to  develop  !'’°P  tivism,”  in  his  “Alternative  to  Serf- 

in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Slichter  technology  will  dimmish  our  de-  dom”  more  specifically  indicates 
declares  in  this  clear  and  definite  Pendence  upon  foreign  source^  the  elements  in  the  mixture  that 
volume  on  immediate  conditions.  ^  Slichter  predicts.  But,  accord- 

Government  ownership  and  opera-  mg  to  Dr.  Slichter,  the  decentral- 

tion  of  industry  will  be  confined,  ’  *  *  *  decision-making  is  much  more 

he  predicts,  to  a  few  special  fields.  important  than  the  collective  con- 

More  welfare  economy,  however.  Unions,  Dr.  Slichter  writes,  will  trols.  Perhaps  “regulated  individu- 
instead  of  less  will  come  natu-  ”ot  sponsor  an  independent  labor  alism”  specifically  describes  the 

rally  about.  party.  Nor  will  unions  take  over  trend  this  book  forecasts. 

And  though  defense  economy  either  the  Democratic  or  Republi-  In  any  event,  this  study  is 

will  be  temporary  in  its  full  inten-  can  party.  The  growth  in  the  ex-  sound,  optimistic,  and  closely  rea- 
sity  of  suppressed  inflation,  it  will  perience,  membership,  strength  soned.  It  foresees  a  mixture  of 
serve  to  strengthen  and  accelerate  influence  of  labor  unions  will  several  conflicting  principles  of 
developments  that  would  have  oc-  make  surprisingly  little  difference  control — “a  natural  and  whole- 
curred  anyway.  m  the  objectives.  But,  the  author  some  development,”  the  author 

Organized  industrial  research,  believes,  there  will  be  important  declares,  in  a  dynamic  and  demo- 
for  example,  will  be  more  broadly  changes  in  both  union  policies  and  cratic  society, 
established,  its  value  better  appre-  union  methods. 

dated.  Even  concerns  of  medium  .  American  economy  will  be  less  Query  and  Reply 
size  will  increase  their  emphasis  on  liable  to  booms  and  depressions,  ^  Canadian  publisher  askine 

the  study  of  better  methods,  more  Dr*.  Slichter  declares,  because  for  reprints  of  thri951  YearlxSk 
outlets,  and  better  industrial  rela-  busin^smen  today  are  less  inclined  bibliography  to  distribute  among 
tions.  More  women  will  enter  the  behave  m  ways  that  aggravate  jjj^  yj  “tick  off” 

physical  sciences,  medicine,  and  en-  ups  and  downs.  Unemployment  in-  tjjjgj  books  “that  would  help 
gineering.  surance  adds  to  stability,  impor-  jyy  ngy^,5  editor  understand  more 

“Price  controls,  taxes,  and  ad-  f^nt  improvements  have  been  made  about  the  advertising  and  business 
vancing  wages  will  make  corpora-  ^^e  banking  system,  and  the  gfog  of  newspaper  production.” 
tions  more  dependent  on  outside  governments  fiscal  policy  may  be  suggested  Albert  A.  Sutton’s 

funds  to  finance  expansion,”  the  counted  upon  for  a  stabilizing  in-  “Design  and  Makeup  of  the  News- 
author  predicts.  “Union  member-  fluence.  paper”  published  by  Prentice-Hall, 

bership  will  spread  among  white  *  ♦  •  Avenue,  New  York  City; 

collar  workers.  For  they  will  dis-  In  the  next  several  decades,  John  V.  Lund’s  “Newspaper  Ad- 


tion  of  industry  will  be  confined, 
he  predicts,  to  a  few  special  fields. 
More  welfare  economy,  however, 
instead  of  less  will  come  natu¬ 
rally  about. 


bership  will  spread  among  white 
collar  workers.  For  they  will  dis¬ 


cover  that  in  many  enterprises  Dr.  Slichter  suggests:  vertising,”  Prentice  -  Hall;  Don 

the  best  way  to  get  wages  ad-  1.  Special-interest  groups — vet-  Bridge’s  “Men  and  Methods  of 
justed  for  increases  in  the  cost  of  erans,  trade  unions,  old  persons.  Newspaper  Advertising,”  Arco 
living  is  to  organize.”  farmers,  and  various  business  Publishing  Company,  480  Lexing- 

*  *  *  *  groups — ^will  be  numerous  and  ton  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Neil 

Government  spending  for  well  organized.  They  will  possess  Borden’s  “Problems  of  Advertis- 
military  equipment  will  shift  to  great  influence.  ing,”  McGraw-Hill  Company,  330 

a  replacement  basis,  ultimately.  2.  Despite  the  rise  of  govern-  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City; 
When  that  occurs.  Dr.  Slichter  ment  intervention  in  economic  A.  S.  Van  Bentheusen’s  “News- 
declares,  the  pressure  for  tax  re-  matters  and  this  influence  of  ^e-  paper  Organization  and  Account- 
duction  will  be  strong,  because  the  cial-interest  groups,  the  most  im-  ing,”  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 


Non-English 
Papers  Join 
'Letters'  Drive 

Some  900  foreign  language 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
marked  “Letters  from  America 
Week”  this  week  with  a  campaign 
to  encourage  first  and  second  gen¬ 
eration  Americans  to  write  to 
friends  and  relatives  overseas 
about  the  advantages  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

The  campaign  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  for  American  Unity, 
which  supplies  a  weekly  column 
in  22  languages  for  the  foreign 
language  press  of  the  entire  na¬ 
tion. 

The  column  contains  timely 
suggestions  for  giving  the  recip¬ 
ients  in  the  “old  country”  a  truer 
picture  of  American  life,  using 
day-to-day  experiences  “more  con¬ 
vincingly,  perhaps,  than  formal 
speeches  or  propaganda.” 

‘Big  Name’  Articles 
Special  articles  for  the  foreign 
language  newspapers  have  been 
contributed  by  Bernard  Baruch, 
General  George  Marshall,  Paul 
Hoffman,  Victor  Reuther  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Green. 

Newspaper  participation  in  the 
campaign  was  solicited  by  Post¬ 
master  General  Jesse  M.  Donald¬ 
son,  who  stated: 

“We  have  a  strong  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  press  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  free  press 
in  the  foreign  language  field  can 
do  freedom  no  greater  service 
than  to  urge  its  millions  of  readers 
to  keep  alive  the  ties  that  bind 
first  and  second  generation  Amer¬ 
icans  to  friends  and  relatives 
around  the  world. 

“The  Letters  from  America 
campaign  will  succeed  only  if  for¬ 
eign  language  editors  and  readers 
will  believe  in  it  and  act  upon  that 
belief.” 

■ 

Historical  'News' 

Stirs  Lively  Interest 

Newport  News,  Va. — Events 
in  early  American  history  are  be¬ 
ing  told  in  modern  news  style, 

;  with  present-tense  headlines,  in  a 
series  written  for  the  Newport 
'  News  Daily  Press  by  Lloyd 
Haynes  Williams,  manager  of  its 
'  Williamsburg  bureau. 

The  series  has  attracted  consid- 
*  erable  interest.  After  the  first  ar¬ 
ticle  appeared,  the  newspaper  and 
'  the  local  Fire  EJepartment  received 
1  many  inquiries  about  the  burning 
■  of  the  capitol. 

I  ■ 

)  Lots  oi  Letters 

Manchester,  N.  H. — ^The  Man- 
I  Chester  Union  Leader,  morning  and 

-  afternoon,  has  published  a  full 
)  page  of  reader  opinion  each  Tues- 
;  day  since  Jan.  16.  In  addition,  the 

-  editions  carry  an  average  of  about 

-  two  or  three  columns  of  letters  to 
the  editors  daily. 
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Your  readers  will  *Rest  In  Pieees 
if  they  exceed  the  speed  limit 


They  need  to  know  the  facts.  Because  there  can  America  is  suffering  a  major  setback  in  the  fight  for 

be  no  substantial  improvement  in  the  safety  of  our  lives  in  traffic.  Last  year’s  casualty  totals  reversed  a 

streets  and  highways  until  drivers  stop  speeding.  three-year  trend  toward  safer  streets  and  highways. 

Last  year,  13,300  men,  women  and  children  were  1*^  fact,  the  1950  accident  toll  was  the  worst  since 

killed  and  475,000  were  injured  in  speeding  ac-  1941  when  the  all-time  high  of  39.%9  deaths  was 

cidents.  Speed  was  the  dreadful  mistake  made  by  recorded.  So  the  most  important  traffic  warning  of  all 

one  out  of  every  three  drivers  involved  in  last  >8  stop  speeding, 

year’s  auto  crashes.  These  are  the  facts. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Commission  System 
Favored  by  Majority 

By  Herbert  W.  Tushinghom 
CAM,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 


Many  newspapers  use  some  re¬ 
muneration  incentive  plan  for  their 
Classified  staff.  Some  CAMs  have 
inherited  their  plan  from  pred¬ 
ecessors  and  rather  than  eliminate 
it  entirely  they  have  made  con¬ 
stant  changes  to  prevent  adverse 
comment. 

There  is  a  large  group  of  CAMs 
opposed  to  any  such  method  of 
creating  sales  incentive.  Unfor¬ 
tunate  experiences  probably  should 
not  be  charged  to  the  principle  it¬ 
self,  but  to  the  improper  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  adopted. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  thought  and 
planning  to  arrange  sales  rewards 
that  work  to  the  satisfaction  and 
fairness  of  all  salespeople.  Sales 
plans  must  promote  elements  of 
enthusiasm,  friendly  rivalry,  good 
feeling. 

As  one  CAM  explained,  “Our 
sales  people  have  a  little  business 
of  their  own.  The  harder  the  ef¬ 
fort,  the  more  they  make.  Good 
business  means  higher  income, 
poor  business  hurts  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  company.” 

For  Individual's  Benefit 

As  sales  managers  we  must  sell 
our  staff  on  how  much  is  in  store 
for  those  who  do  a  real  selling  job 
for  us.  We  approach  and  set  up 
our  profit  system  keeping  our  sell¬ 
ing  cost  in  line,  percentage  wise. 

Generally  speaking,  our  incen¬ 
tive  plan  must  be  designed  to 
benefit  an  individual  willing  to 
demonstrate  his/her  ability  and 
ambition  to  increase  volume  to  aid 
the  person’s  earning  capacity. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that 
any  reward  plan  should  not  exceed 
15%  of  the  base  salary.  It  should 
be  geared  for  a  long  campaign  of 
building  volume  of  ad  count  as 
well  as  linage. 

The  plan  must  be  as  simple  as 
possible,  easily  understood  by  the 
staff.  Records  should  be  posted 
on  a  department  bulletin  board  to 
encourage  competition. 

None  of  the  salespersons  on  the 
regular  staff  should  derive  earn¬ 
ings  solely  from  commissions. 

A  quota  system  might  work 
providing  at  least  50%  of  the 
quotas  are  reached.  Otherwise  they 
lose  their  incentive.  A  contest  or 
a  bonus  plan  of  short  duration  is 
good  for  the  phone  room,  but 
make  it  reasonable.  When  it  is 
obvious  at  the  half  way  mark  the 
!  quota  is  impossible  to  reach,  you 
■  are  in  worse  position  than  not 
I  having  a  quota  at  all. 

The  simplest  system  is  to  pay  a 
'  fixed  amount  for  every  ad  every 
day.  This  amount  can  ^  based  on 
the  average  linage  per  ad  carried 


and  the  average  line  rate  earned. 
Maybe  the  average  lines  per  ad  is 
five;  the  average  income  per  line 
15c.  Perhaps  you  decide  on  1% 
of  the  gross  and  quickly  determine 
how  much  per  ad  you  can  pay. 
Keeping  a  record  of  individual 
sales  is  a  simple  matter. 

Others  base  their  plan  on  inser¬ 
tion  sales.  Most  pay  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  order,  others  take  cancella¬ 
tions  into  consideration.  One  fault 
lies  in  the  fact  some  ads  under 
certain  classifications  are  killed 
much  faster  than  others. 

Sometimes  the  bonus  is  paid  on 
the  ad  gain  over  the  previous 
year.  Others  adopt  a  daily,  week¬ 
ly,  or  monthly  quota  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  and  pay  a  bonus  on  all 
ads  above  the  quoita.  This,  of 
course,  provides  flexibility  to  meet 
conditions. 

Many  set  their  plan  on  linage 
believing  it  has  the  most  di¬ 
rect  effect  on  revenue.  This  has 
a  tendency  to  overlook  the  value 
of  ad  count.  It  does  not  allow  for 
a  sudden  upswing  in  business. 
There  have  b^n  instances  of  “help 
wanted  girls”  earning  better  than 
$100  per  week  in  commission 
alone  and  taking  a  month  off  for 
a  trip  to  Bermuda. 

You  must  know  your  net  earn¬ 
ing  rate  per  line  to  set  your  plan 
linage  basis.  Then  comes  the  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  what  percentage  to  pay. 
Because  of  territories  or  classifica¬ 
tion  strength,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  have  different  percentages  for 
different  sales  people.  You  may 
find  complications  in  keeping  a 
record  of  individual  sales  on  a 
linage  basis. 

Consideration  is  also  given  to 
paying  a  commission  for  a  signed 
contract — new  or  renewal.  In  such 
cases,  the  average  runs  from  $1 
to  $1.50  and  of  course  the  ad 
count  or  linage  resulting  from  the 
contract  allows  for  additional  com¬ 
mission. 

Some  Specific  Plans 

To  be  more  specific:  One  paper 
gives  a  daily  ad  quota  for  each 
month,  pays  Ic  per  ad  after  quota 
is  reached.  Another  bonus  for  ad 
gain  over  previous  year.  A  small 
commission  for  a  signed  contract. 
A  total  of  $75  is  paid  annually  for 
short  contests  lasting  a  month  for 
each.  Still  another  commission 
paid  for  special  campaigns. 

Another  paid  a  10c  bonus  on 
every  7-time  transient  ad.  Within 
30  days  they  increased  their  7- 
time  orders  35%.  The  average 
rate  increased.  Within  a  few 
months  the  7-time  orders  were 
60%  greater. 


One  paper  was  paying  the 
“room-for-rent”  solicitor  Ic  per 
insertion;  3c  on  real  estate;  5c  on 
lost  &  found.  Ads  had  to  be  solicit¬ 
ed,  otherwise  a  reduction  was 
made.  In  addition  a  bonus  was 
paid  for  all  lines  over  the  mini¬ 
mum  and  for  white  space. 

Still  another  pays  a  bonus  of 
10c  a  month  for  each  active  con¬ 
tract  in  force  for  entire  month. 
5c  per  100  lines  of  contract  linage 
sold.  8c  for  7-tinie  transient  order 
of  4  lines  (1  line  over  minimum); 
12c  for  5  lines  or  over.  Depart¬ 
ment  bonus  of  1%  of  the  monthly 
collections. 

Some  try  to  compensate  by  con¬ 
stant  revisions,  but  who  is  to  judge 
whether  a  person  is  making  a 
“gold  mine”  from  good  selling, 
or  because  of  conditions  in  her 
favor?  Regardless,  you  kill  in¬ 
centive  when  you  cut  the  income 
of  a  top-notch  producer. 

I  would  be  against  any  regular 
bonus  or  commission  plan,  but 
favor  a  system  for  paying  off  on 
special  campaigns  or  classifica¬ 
tion  drives  from  time  to  time. 

Before  starting  an  incentive  pay¬ 
ment  plan,  conduct  a  survey  of 
other  newspapers.  Study  their 
plans  and  apply  on  paper  the  sys¬ 
tem  before  putting  it  into  force. 

■ 

Daily  Must  Obey 
Commission  Order 

Milwaukee — Judge  Walter 
Schinz  of  Circuit  Court  has  up¬ 
held  the  claim  of  Office  Workers 
Union  Local  9  that  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  committed  an  unfair  labor 
practice  in  April,  1949,  when  it 
reduced  the  commission  of  two 
advertising  salesmen  without  first 
consulting  the  union. 

The  state  labor  board  instructed 
both  union  and  company  to  make 
a  settlement.  When  this  was  not 
possible,  an  arbitrator  was  called 
in.  He  ruled  on  Nov.  15,  1949, 
that  the  two  advertising  employes 
be  repaid  commissions  retroactive 
to  May  1  of  that  year.  The  arbi¬ 
trator  held  that  the  publishing 
company  could  reduce  the  com¬ 
missions  if  it  had  used  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  newspaper  challenged  the 
arbitrator’s  decision,  maintaining 
he  had  exceeded  his  authority  in 
making  a  ruling. 

The  Office  Workers  Union  lost 
its  bargaining  rights  at  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  to  the  Newspaper  Guild  in 
Februaiy,  1951,  but  continued  the 
action  in  the  case. 

■ 

Czechs  Plot  Trial 
For  AP  Reporter 

The  State  Department  announced 
this  week  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Communist  government  appeared 
determined  to  try  William  N. 
Oatis,  37,  Associated  Press  bureau 
chief  in  Prague,  on  a  charge  of 
“anti-state  activity.” 

Mr.  Oatis  was  arrested  April 
23.  Czech  officials  said  he 
is  well,  but  refused  to  permit  U.S. 
Ambassador  Briggs  to  see  him. 


Grocery  Chain 
Holds  to  Theme 
In  Its  Ad  Copy 

San  Francisco — Copy  describ¬ 
ing  how  to  use  unusual  food  prod¬ 
ucts  has  brought  amazing  results 
to  Lucky  Stores,  according  to  Ted 
Harmon,  advertising  manager. 

But  the  basic  ABC’s  of  Lucky 
advertising  are  accuracy,  brevity, 
clarity  and  cuts,  Mr.  Harmon  told 
the  California  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers’  Association, 
northern  unit. 

$3,500  WeeUy 

Currently  investing  $3,500 
weekly  in  advertising,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  32  Northern  California 
stores  sold  $32,500,000  worth  of 
food  products  during  the  fiscal 
year  recently  closed,  he  reported. 

This  sales  volume  provided  a 
substantial  gain — more  than  $6,- 
000,000 — cfver  the  preceding  year, 
“and  we  like  to  think  that  adver¬ 
tising  played  an  important  part,” 
Mr.  Harmon  said,  stressing  that 
his  statements  were  not  official. 

The  basic  newspaper  schedule  is 
worked  out  a  full  year  in  advance, 
with  a  theme  assigned  to  each 
week.  Editqrial  copy  is  used  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  a  price  editorial 
recently  used  brought  a  good  re¬ 
action,  Mr.  Harmon  said.  But  the 
“theme”  remains  the  special  Lucky 
gimmick. 

As  a  guide.  Lucky  gets  a  clip 
file  of  the  grocery  ads  of  750 
national  markets.  Color  copy  for 
food  markets,  under  way  in  the 
East,  is  the  major  present  trend, 
he  reported. 


Commercial-Appeal 
Stoii  Changes  Made 

Memphis,  Tenn. — The  editorial 
staff  of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
has  undergone  several  changes  in 
recent  weeks,  Archie  Quinn,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  man,  has  taken 
over  the  Flight  Talk  column,  re¬ 
placing  Robert  Gray  who  has  been 
recalled  into  the  service.  Bill 
Street,  former  correspondent  in 
Tupelo,  is  working  on  a  roving 
reporter  assignment;  and  John 
Dickson,  formerly  in  Atlanta,  has 
replaced  Jack  Meredith  as  photog¬ 
rapher.  Mr.  Meredith  also  has 
been  recalled  to  service. 

Newcomers  to  the  city  desk  are 
William  Youngs,  formerly  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Free  Press  and 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News; 
and  George  Sisler,  since  1946  a 
technical  writer  on  the  admiral’s 
staff  at  Naval  Air  Technical  Train¬ 
ing  Center  near  Memphis. 

New  members  on  the  copy  desk 
are  William  A.  Bruning,  formerly 
with  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune,  and  Russell  Chappell,  who 
edited  copy  for  two  St.  Louis 
newspapers,  Star-Times  and  Post- 
Dispatch. 

^n  Pope,  a  Memphis  college 
student,  has  been  added  to  the 
sports  staff. 
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If  One  of  Our  Cities  Should  Suffer  Atomic  Attock, 
Which  of  the  Following  Would  You  Consider  Essentiol? 


METAL  HELMET  AMBULANCE  PAPER  CONTAINER 

ANSWER:  Actually,  if  an  atomic  bomb  fell  on  one  of  our  cities,  every  one  of  the  above  objects  would  be 
considered  essential.  The  paper  cups  and  containers,  for  example,  would  be  urgently  required  for  food  and  beverage 
purposes— especially  the  latter,  since  an  atomic  blast  causes  dehydration  of  human  tissues.  Paper  cups  and  containers 
are  essential  not  only  in  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE,  but  in  WAR  PRODUCTION  for  efficient  feeding  of  workers,  in 
the  ARMED  FORCES,  for  MEDICAL,  DENTAL  and  HOSPITAL  services.  A  Message  of  The  Paper  Cup  and 
Container  Institute,  Inc.,  I7SK)  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PENICILLIN 


STRETCHER 


PAPER  CUP 


GEIGER  COUNTER 


HYPODERMIC  NEEDLE 


BULLDOZER 
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PROMOTION 


Don*t  Let  Price  Copy 
Obscure  Brand  Linage 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Delicatessens 

Memorial  Day  or  Decoration  21  ^c« 

Day,  it’s  a  holiday  that  offers  op-  JOlIl  111  Iwl 

portunities  to  advertisers,  and  #tt  ■  igi  * 

therefore  to  newspapers.  In  Mil-  riOp~iri~i^IlOpS 

waukee,  the  Sentinel,  favoring  the  _  ^  vi  v  o _ _  oon 

Decoration  tag,  does  a  slick  letter  ,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.-^me  800 

promoting  holiday  business.  In  h! 

Chicago,  the  Herald- American,  could  not  afford  large  advertising 
preferring  the  Memorial  tag,  sends  sP^^e  singly,  are  participating  in 
out  a  self-mailer  saying  “Oh.  boy!  f,  coo^ratiye  advertising  venture 


These  next  few  weeks  are  go-  the  Press  probably  did  not  have  ^  picnic!”  '  through  their  Delicatessen  Owners 

ing  to  be  weeks  of  exciting  un-  the  Supreme  Court  in  mind  when  -pjjg  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Association  of  the  Niagara  Fron- 
certainty  in  newspaper  shops  and  he  planned  a  promotion  he  now  jg  out  with  its  1951  list  of  Their  drive,  the  first  by  the 

promotion  departments.  The  first  has  in  the  mails  for  national  ad-  u..-  distributors  and  retailers  in  g'^o^P*  **  so  designed  as  to  benefit 


reaction  to  the  Supreme  Court’s  vertisers  and  their  agencies.  But  niarket 

ruling  against  fair  trade  price  fix-  the  court’s  ruling  gives  this  pro-  Honoring  92  of  its  carriers 

ing  is  sure  to  be  a  confused  and  motion  a  peculiar  timeliness.  thU  vear  from  local 

^nfusing  one.  Out  of  the  con-  What  Joe  has  put  together  is  a  \he"  (S  ) 


both  the  delicatessen  operator  and 


Honoring  92  of  its  carriers  the  manufacturer,  with  newspapers 
graduating  this  year  from  local  P^.rt  of  the  job. 


Here’s  how  it  works,  as  ex¬ 


fusion,  newspapers  will  undoubt-  simple  but  effective  four-page  r^  rfull  page  recently  plained  by  Michael  F.  Ellis  of  the 

edly  gamer  a  considerable  volume  folder  detailing  the  Press’  mer-  shoeing  their  pictures*  and  offer-  Bills  Advertising  Co.,  which  is 
of  linage.  chandising  plan  “that  retailers  congratulations  Gold  recog-  directing  the  campaign,  with  Sey- 

But  it  would  be  well  to  remem-  want  and  use  to  sell  more  national  uifjon  ^eys  were  presented  the  Goodman  as  account  execu- 

ber  that  this  is  linage  born  of  brand  products.”  It  quotes  local  i„j„  »♦  r-p.n-mnntpii  last  five: 


lads  at  ceremonies  last  week. 
Eight  of  the  carriers  won  college 


how  they  tie  in  their  own  copy  scholarship  awards.  This  is  a  fine  nation  h  a  s  adopted  “Hop-in 


ber  that  this  is  linage  born  of  brand  products.”  It  quotes  local  i„j„  last 

confusion.  mailers  and  wholesalers,  shows  “fit  of  tS^tos  won 

Newspaper  promotion  depart-  how  they  tie  in  their  own  copy  ccholarshio  awards  This  is 
ments,  insofar  as  they  have  with  national  copy,  and  quotes  the  yblic  relations  promotion, 
a  long-range  policy  and  public  re-  national  advertisers  as  to  con-  \ 

lations  responsibility  to  their  man-  crete  results  from  this  merchandis-  f\  a 

agements,  may  well  ponder  the  ing  cooperation.  J  /  -  lit 

enduring  effects  of  the  Supreme  Joe  is  on  the  right  track,  of 
Court’s  ruling  on  the  business  course,  no  matter  what  the  courts 
their  newspapers  get  not  from  lo-  rule.  He  is  hammering  away  the  ^ 


The  Delicatessen  Owners  Asso- 


cal  retailers  but  from  manufactur-  idea  that  nationally  advertised  Briefly  Speaking  turers — for  example,  Lang’s 

ing  national  advertisers.  brands  are  profitably  merchandised  Gene  McLain,  city  editor  of  the  Creamery,  Inc.,  in  an  ad  of  its 

Our  Stake  in  Brands  locally  advertised  brands,  phoenix  Arizona  Republic,  has  own  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 

Tt  mav  well  he  that  in  the  irval  newspaper  is  the  been  urging  his  staff  to  leave  the  the  week  before  the  association 

field  there  are  nricr  wars  in  the  strongest  force  for  such  mer-  verbiage  out  of  news  stories.  Re-  campaign  began,  noted  that  its 

Mon.,  chandising.  centlv  he  took  his  own  advice  and  nidk  is  available  in  “Hop-in 


Shops”  as  an  easy-to-remember 
catch-name  to  be  featured  in  ads 
every  Tuesday.  This  “Hop-in 
Shops”  membership  device  ap¬ 
pears  on  insignia  at  the  door  of 
each  member  store.  It  also  is  made 
available  to  cooperating  manufac¬ 
turers — for  example,  Lang’s 


making.  Many  retailers  have 
chafed  under  the  price  fix.  Now, 
with  legal  restraints  removed,  they 


Cose  History 

Because  we  believe  so  strongly 


cently  he  took  his  own  advice  and  niilk  is  available  in  “Hop-in 
posted  this  memo  on  the  bulletin  Shops.”  Other  food  concerns  are 
board:  “Staff:  Be  Brief.  McLain.”  tying  in  similarly. 

Linage  will  depend  on  the 
3-Line  Ear  amount  of  money  available;  some 


leas^  until  thev  set  ^their^  future  1”  efficacy  of  the  case  history  3-Line  Ear  amount  of  money  available;  some 

Dolicies  the  national  advertisers  promotion  of  Reader  INTEREST  is  provided  funds  are  being  obtained  from 

v^ll  Chkfe  And  T  mav  WHI  he  newspaper  advertising,  we  regret  daily  by  3-line  comment  supplied  participating  manufacturers  and 
that  thr  newloaners  wm  Thafe  a  decision  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  by  Laurraine  Goreau,  ME  of  the  costs  will  be  prorated  according 


that  the  newsoaoers  will  chafe  a  py  laurraine  uoreau,  mc  or  xnc 

little  too  P  ^  vertising  has  evidently  made  to  Lafayette  (La.)  Daily  Advertiser. 

It ’must  alwavs  he  remembered  abandon  its  annual  publication  of  The  “Ear”  calls  attention  to  a  ma- 

always  be  remembered  j.j  Root  of  successful  news-  jor  front-Daee  news  storv 
that  the  newspapers  have  a  large  advertising  campaigns.  This  ^ 

known  brands,  ^  showcase  of  newspaper  ad-  Patti  Writes  the  Boys 

vertising  case  histories  that  we  Warriors  in  Korea  are  writing 


to  the  space  used. 

■ 

Illinois  Central  Ads 
Win  Progress  Award 


nationallv  advertiskd—that  is  ad-  case  histories  that  we  Warriors  in  Korea  are  writing  Chicago— The  Illinois  Central 

vertised  not  in  one  hut  in  manv  could  have  been  ex-  appreciation  to  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Railroad  was  the  first  American 

newsoaoers  throuchoiit  the  conn  beyond  what  the  Times-Star  because  of  its  new  fea-  railroad  to  receive  the  Federation 

newspapers  throughout  the  coun-  better  From  Patti  to  the  for  Railway  Progress  Award  for 

’If  the  Supreme  Court’s  action  h S  m?hiu"h  Boys  ^n  Service.”  The  letter  pub-  outstanding  public  relations 
endangers  the  integrity  of  these  aclnevement.  . 


bka’kiTak  thk' hkkdTof  unscrupk"-  Srs^'Tof^ca^  hfstorJ‘'S^  J  The  award  was  presented  to  the 

lous  and  opportunist  retailers,  the  St  rompc  Lloyd  Taft,  promo-  Illinois^  Central  in  recognjtion  of 

newsnaners  can  well  in  the  lonw  *"‘8ht  be  considered  comes  Up  tion  director.  Patti  tells  all  the  its  public  relations  activities  dur- 
nin  ^iif^er  ’  ^  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-  local  news  she  can  recall  and  ing  1950.  The  selection  of  the  Illi- 


run.  suffer. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  dis- 


Scimitar  and  Commercial  Appeal,  maintains  the  youthful  viewpoint  nois  Central  as  the  1950  award 


•  f  .u  u-1  u  r  It  is  a  simple  self-mailer  that  re-  throughout 
cussion  of  the  philosophy  of  ‘I  mrougnoui 


ma3a.tnrkr  .^^ntrk  th^-  Po^ts  how  a  3-inch  ad  run  once 

S!  by  a  local  secretarial  school  in  Visitors'  Opinions 


nrice  the  retailer  exaetc  from  the  m 

Snsu^r  C  a  naSally 

Used  producl.  Nor  are  we  expert  i„.i 


roughout.  winner  was  based  principally  on 

the  railroad’s  newspaper  institu- 
isitors  Opinions  tional  advertising  series,  “What 

The  3,000  persons  who  annually  Makes  a  Railroad?”  The  adver- 


tour  the  plant  of  the  London  tisement  appeared  monthly  in  ap- 


enoueh  in  this  field  to  venture  ^  pleased  was  the  local  adver-  (Ont.)  Free  Press  attend  a  ques-  proximately  450  daily  and  weekly 
opinion  yea  or  nay.  ~  naturally,  tion-and-answer  period  afterwards,  newspapers  in  towns  and  cities 


But  one  thing  is  sure  There  offered  mats  of  the  ad,  at  Guests  are  asked  how  the  paper  along  the  railroad.  The  institu- 

is  a  short  view  and  a  long’  view  to  s'mdar  schools  in  other  can  serve  them  better  and  to  re-  tional  advertising  program  of  the 

O  /'itiAC  tvr\rf  t«/Vi  ot  f  Krkir  r^rsA  rx  nrl  ^ t  ?  _  •  •». 


this  problem.  Linage-hungry  ad-  .  t  th  f  ih  t 

vertisine  denartments  like  sales-  Circulation  and  other  information  year  and  is  the  longest  sustained 

hungry®  retaUers  mi  vvell  take  schools  m  almost  as  many  from  the  groups  also  proves  to  be  program  of  its  type  in  advertising 
the  short  view.’  PrLotion  de-  citi«  have  ordered  mats.  valuable.  history. 

partments,  looking  beyond  tomor-  effectiveness^  of  newspa^  Wise  Food  Buyers  Tur 

row  s  business  to  next  year  s  busi-  per  advertising.  The  Minneapolis  {Minn.)  Sun-  In  the  Freeze 

ss,  may  we  1  be  a  vise  at  least  Tribune  ran  a  month’s  contest  Cincinnati  —  Harrison  Field, 

o  o  er  e  long  view  for  man-  jjj  the  Bag  to  find  the  housewives  who  were  one  of  the  three  Times-Star  edi- 


r  advertising.  The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Sun-  In  the  Freeze 

day  Tribune  ran  a  month’s  contest  Cincinnati  —  Harrison  Field, 
L  the  Bag  to  find  the  housewives  who  were  one  of  the  three  Times-Star  edi- 

From  the  Longview  (Wash.)  the  wisest  food  buyers  and  thrift!-  torial  staffers  who  have  butlers, 

lily  News,  a  breezy  4-page  mar-  est  cooks.  Winners — 10  each  week  left  that  paper  May  25  to  oper- 

t  data  folder  that  shows,  with  — had  their  food  bills  picked  up  ate  three  frozen  food  establish- 


agement  consideration. 

Grand  Rapids  Appeal 


Daily  News,  a  breezy  4-page  mar- 


Up  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  ket  data  folder  that  shows,  with  — had  their  food 
Promotion  Manager  Joe  Lynch  of  facts  and  photographs,  how  this  by  the  newspaper. 


ments  in  a  suburb. 
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You ’ve  got  to  produce  I  to  he  a  winner . . . 


When  you  speak  of  winners  and  produ¬ 
cers,  you’ve  got  to  hand  the  prize  to  that 
busy,  prolific  State  of  Pennsylvania.  For 
instance,  it  manufactures  more  full-fas¬ 
hioned  hosiery  and  glass  containers  than 
any  other  State  in  the  country.  ‘It  is  also 
tops  in  employment  in  more  than  50  in¬ 
dustrial  classifications. 

Strange  as  it  might  seem,  the  bulk  of  its 
population  liyes  in  the  smaller  cities  and 


towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone  .  .  . 
located  in  the  center  of  the  world’s  richest 
market. 

Another  leading  producer  in  this  area  is 
the  well-read  hometown  newspaper  .  .  . 
the  finest  messenger  to  carry  a  sales  story 
to  a  receptive  audience  so  economically 
. . .  less  than  $1.55  a  line,  for  instance,  for 
all  the  top-notch  newspapers  listed  on  this 
page. 


Pennsylvania 

has  more  daily  newspapers  than  any  other  State 

newspaper  advertising  w  orks  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market .  •  • 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROG- 
RESS  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZELTON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZELTON 
STANDARD-SENTINEL  |M)  •  INDIANA  GAZEHE  |E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW 
CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON 
OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M*E)  •  WAYNESBORO  RECORD-HERALD  (E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMS¬ 
PORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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Lasher  Retires 
From  I-School 
Post  June  30 

Athens,  O.  —  George  Starr 
Lasher,  father  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Ohio  University, 
will  step  down  June  30  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  after  27  years 
in  that  position. 

While  he  will  remain  on  the 
faculty  as  a  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  his  retirement  comes  under 
the  university’s  regulation  cover¬ 
ing  department  heads  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  65.  He  joined 
the  Ohio  University  faculty  when 
the  journalism  offerings  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  few  introductory  courses. 

His  first  taste  of  journalism 
came  when,  as  a  boy,  he  was  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Plain  well,  Mich.,  for 
the  Kalamazoo  Gazette.  He  had 
been  handling  this  job  for  about 
a  year  before  he  was  called  in‘a 
the  city  room  of  the  Gazette  one 
day  for  a  conference  and  sur¬ 
prised  veteran  staff  members,  and 
also  the  paper’s  publisher,  Fred 
F.  Rowe,  when  he  informed  them 
he  was  only  12  years  old. 

He  continued  as  correspondent 
in  his  hometown  of  3,000  popula¬ 
tion  until  his  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1903,  when  he  became  a 
proofreader,  and  later  a  reporter, 
on  the  Gazette. 

The  next  summer  he  went  to 
St.  Louis  to  cover  the  World’s 
Fair  on  a  free-lance  basis.  His 
work  in  interviewing  notables,  in¬ 
cluding  Alice  Roosevelt,  daughter 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  in  handling  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  1904,  led 
to  his  becoming  sports  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press. 

In  1905,  Mr.  Lasher  purchased 
the  Plainwell  News,  a  semi-weekly, 
which  he  sold  in  1907  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  enter  the  University  of 
Michigan,  from  which  he  later 
earned  both  his  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees.  The  purchaser 
failed  to  complete  the  contract  so 
Professor  Lasher  had  to  take  back 
the  paper.  He  managed  to  attend 
class  although  Plainwell  and  Ann 
Arbor  were  118  miles  apart. 

A  friendship  made  with  Dr. 
E.  B.  Bryan.  Ohio  U.  president 
one  summer  while  he  was  on  a 
speaking  tour  in  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan,  led  to  Professor  Lasher’s  ap¬ 
pointment  in  1924  as  associate 
professor  of  English  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism.  He 
became  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  when  it  was  established 
in  1936. 

■ 

Charles  B.  Nichols 

Charles  B.  Nichols,  82,  former 
advertising  representative  for  The 
Branham  Co.,  Chicago  office,  died 
May  20  at  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
after  a  short  illness.  Mr.  Nichols, 
who  retired  from  the  Branham  or¬ 
ganization  about  10  years  ago, 
was  one  of  the  co-founders  of  the 
Isaak  Walton  League. 


McCormick  Dam  Union  Honors  Circulation  Age 

Is  Dedicated  Jackson  with  Is  Here.  Iowa 

Chicago — Col.  Robert  R.  Me-  %« *  *  1  i#  ^  ■  tfi  i  l 

cormick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor  WorKing  Card  Seminar  Told 

friOT  ^the^**^ite'  of^^he  Haven,  Conn. — ^John  Day  Iowa  City — “We  have  arrived 

Cormick  Dam  now  under  con-  Jackson,  publisher  of  the  New  at  the  age  of  circulation  in  daily 
struction  on  the  Manicouagan  Register,  was  made  an  hon-  newspaper  publishing,’’  C.  K.  Jef- 

River  in  Quebec,  Canada.  He  orary  member  of  the  International  ferson,  assistant  circulation  direc- 
delivered  a  radio*  address  carried  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  tor  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg- 
by  the  Mutual  Network  in  connec-  Union  of  North  America  at  the  ister  and  Tribune,  told  72  news- 
tinn  with  the  lavine  of  the  corner-  55th  anniversary  dinner  of  Local  papermen  from  10  states  at  the 
Soie  of  the  structure  named  in  74  here  May  26.  S^nd  Annual  State  University 

his  honor  publisher  was  given  a  of  Iowa  Short  Course  on  News- 

McCormick  Dam  will  harness  “working  card”  and  a  framed  cer-  paper  Circulation  here  May  26-27. 
the  flood  flow  of  the  river,  which  tificate  of  honorary  membership  “Daily  newspapers  have  gone 
can  reach  greater  volume  than  recognition  of  his  part  in  an  through  two  phases,  first  the 
that  of  Niagara  Falls  to  supply  amicable  labor-management  rela-  period  of  editorial  dominance  and 
auxiliary  power  to  the  Quebec  tionship  covering  55  years  “with-  then  the  period  of  advertising 
North  Shore  Paper  Co.,  which  °t^t  a  strike,  walkout  or  lockout.”  dominance,”  Mr.  Jefferson  said, 
produces  paper  for  the  ’Tribune  The  presentation  was  made  by  “We  have  reached  the  point  in 

and  New  York  Daily  News.  Timothy  A.  Ryan,  vicepresident  newspaper  development  where  the 

The  broadcast  originated  from  International  Printing  Ink  Co.  circulation  function  is  finally  be- 
Baie  Comeau.  Premier  Duplessia,  Ryan,  a  former  foreman  of  ing  recognized  in  its  fullest  im- 

of  Quebec,  officially  named  the  ‘he  Register  pressroom  and  one  of  portance.” 

dam  in  honor  of  Col.  McCormick,  ‘he  founders  of  Local  74,  de-  Circulation  is  now  important, 

scribed  Mr.  Jackson  as  a  man  emphasized,  not  because  it 

1  H  J  J  J  whose  understanding  and  sym-  gives  a  vehicle  for  the  expression 

OtGPnGnS  xidaGa  responsible  for  the  of  editorial  opinion  or  serves  as 

_  __  __  __  organization  of  the  union.  means  of  obtaining  advertising 

To  N.  I  ■  WGWS  hnage,  but  because  it  is  capable 

,  “I  ‘he  pressmen  s  union  is  to  of  contributing  substantially  to 

^  congratulated  on  adding  to  its  income  of  the  organization 

*^**'^'^*^*^*'^  membership  a  man  of  such  distin-  itself. 

Philip  B.  Stephens,  business  guished  attainments  and  of  such  keynote  address  was  deliv- 

manager  of  the  New  York  News,  incisive  qualities  of  spirit  as  Mr.  g^ed  by  Richard  C.  Horlander,  cir- 

is  a  new  member  added  to  the  John  Day  Jackson.”  culation  director  of  the  Little  Rock 

board  of  direc-  _  Mr.  Jackson  thanked  the  300  Arkansas  Gazette.  An  efficient 

pressmen  at  the  dinner  for  their  circulation  manager,  he  said,  can 
very  friendly  sentiments  of  good  the  amount  of  his  own  sal- 

"'‘h-’’  .  aT  and  perhaps  pay  his  own  pro- 

William  McHugh,  secretary-  motion  costs,  simply  by  reducing 
treasurer  of  the  international  waste 

fiSn^TmSer  w?h  Mr  IS-  <!••)  DMy  Times 


To  N.  Y.  News 
Directorate 


board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  News 
Syndicate  Co., 
publisher  of  the 
newspaper,  at  the 
annual  election 
this  week. 

Eight  directors 
re  -  elected  were 
Elbert  M.  An¬ 
trim,  business 
manager  of  the 
Chicago 
Tribune;  Richard 


son  to  obtain  benefits 


outlined  promotion  methodology 


1  fo'"  carrier,  dealer,  and  street  sales 

Anthony  J.  DeAndrade  of  Bos-  t- 


ton,  vicepresident  of  the  interna-  „  t  .u  r  n  .  j  ^ 

.  ®.  manager  of  the  LaPorte  (Ind.) 

Chicago  c.  u  tional,  said  the  pattern  adopted  by  UpmfjU  Atphs  stressed  thpr<»  is  a 

Tribune-  Richard  Stephens  Mr.  Jackson  and  the  local  union  i  i  ff  ^  ’  u  tee  i 

real  difference  between  promotion 

Flyn^:  p,esi„r  and  rould  ^  advanced,  the  San.lTroE  ,h°e' 

manager  of  Ihe  News;  Alicia  Pal-  Sfi/’SXre  ’  Panmcnlal  relalion,  in  .  news- 

terson  Guggenheim,  publisher  of  P  •  paper  organization  must  be  ami- 

Newsday  (L.  I.),  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  ■  able  and  cordial  before  any  kind 

Jr.,  Col.  Robert  R.  McCornuck,  T  <»v<sen  Die*;*  amiability  or  cordiality  can 

editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi-  P  X  pn*  be  acquired  in  public  relations, 

cap  Tribune,  and  Ruth  Elizabeth  Davenport  Times  ME  he  declared. 

Davenport,  la. —  Ralph  James  Robert  Bauer,  circulation  man- 
T  1.  n  17  1  on  Leysen,  62,  managing  editor  of  age,-  of  fbe  Muscatine  (la.)  Jour- 

jOiiri  J\m  ivOeSSieiT/  OU  the  Davenport  Times  since  1922,  mil,  asserted  persistency  is  the 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  John  A.  a  native  of  Muscatine,  la.,  most  important  element  in  direct 

Koessler,  80,  vicepresident-general  died  May  28  from  a  heart  attack  mail  solicitation, 
manager  of  the  Greater-Buffalo  with  wffich  he  was  seized  the  pre-  E  circulation  di- 

(N.  Y.)  Press,  Inc.,  which  he  ^y.  rector  of  the  Louisville  (Ky) 

founded  with  his  two  sons  in  Born  June  23,  1888,  he  began  Cnurier-Jniirnal  and  Times  served 
1926,  died  here  May  24.  The  his  newspaper  career  in  1905  on  as  Short  Course  moderatS’ for  the 

corporation  had  a  1950  business  the  Muscatine  Journal,  rising  sue-  second  year.  He  was  assisted  by 
of  nearly  $10,000,000,  printing  cessively  to  city  editor  and  man-  Birks,  circulation  manager 

color  supplements  for  36  newspa-  aging  editor.  He  came  to  the  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 
pers  and  comic  books.  Times  in  the  summer  of  1922  on  , 

■  the  death  of  James  E.  Hardman. 

London  Group  Elocts  He  was  a  member  of  the  Amer-  Emily  Post  Invites 
London  —  The  Association  of  'can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Emily  Post  has  invited  20  food 
American  Correspondents  has  and  of  the  National  Press  Club,  writers  and  editors  to  fly  500  miles 

elected  R.  H.  Shackford,  General  In  addition  to  being  managing  to  and  from  a  buffet  luncheon  in 
European  News  Manager  of  the  editor  of  the  Times,  Mr.  Leysen  her  summer  home  in  Martha’s 
United  Press,  as  its  president  for  was  vicepresident  and  a  director  Vineyard  on  Monday,  June  4,  pub- 
195 1-52.  He  succeeds  Fred  Van-  of  that  newspaper,  a  member  of  lication  date  of  the  Emily  Post 
derschmidt  of  Newsweek.  the  Lee  group  of  newspapers.  Cookbook. 
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Michael  E.  Moyer,  circulation 


Stephens 


paper  organization  must  be  ami¬ 
able  and  cordial  before  any  kind 
of  amiability  or  cordiality  can 
be  acquired  in  public  relations, 
he  declared. 


pers  and  comic  books. 

■ 

London  Group  Elects 
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One  of  America’s  best-known  airlines  found 
out  some  time  ago  that  newspaper  advertising 
pays  off.  In  1949,  this  carrier  had  a  newspaper 
budget  of  $655,615  —  has  raised  it  since. 
Result.'*  Load  factors  are  at  an  all-time  high 
and  people  are  clamoring  for  space.  And, 
speaking  of  space — you  can  garner  some  of  this 
lucrative  newspaper  space  by  telling  this  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  executives  —  and  their 


agency  —  your  special  newspaper  story  with 
consistent  schedules  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
.  .  .  for  they  are  regular  readers  of  E  &  P  for  all 
the  news  about  newspapers. 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Pubusher 


EDITOR  6l  publisher 

TIMES  TOWER.  TIMES  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK  18.  N.  Y. 

No.  25  of  a  Sorlos 


How  much  of  this  airlines  $655,615 
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Supreme  Court,  Macy 


Loose  N.  Y. 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

When  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
last  week  that  state  fair-trade  laws 
could  not  bind  retailers  who  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  minimum  price  agree¬ 
ments,  you  could  have  heard  a  pin 
drop — the  first  five  minutes,  that 
is.  When  the  initial  shock  had 
worn  off,  however,  it  loosed  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  mixed  reaction  among  in¬ 
dustries  variously  affected  by  the 
ruling. 

Just  what  the  long-term  effect 
would  be  on  advertising  in  general 
and  on  newspaper  linage  in  par¬ 
ticular  was  not  immediately  appa¬ 
rent,  although  it  was  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  retail  linage. 

Most  parties  concerned  preferred 
to  watch  and  wait  for  competitors 
to  make  the  first  move.  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  trade  association  heads 
issued  appeals  to  dealers  for  co¬ 
operation  in  voluntarily  holding 
the  price  line  on  the  ground  that 
fair  trade  prices  assured  the  or¬ 
derly  marketing  of  products  and 
was  best  for  the  industry.  Most 
retailers  went  along  with  this  rea¬ 
soning. 

Macy’s  Strikes  First 

But  that  was  last  week.  This 
week  the  lid  was  off.  R.  H.  Macy, 
world’s  largest  department  store 
and  long-time  anti-fair  trader,  took 
the  first  steps  of  open  defiance  of 
the  Feld-Crawford  (New  York 
State  fair  trade)  Act;  announced 
via  spreads  in  major  dailies  that: 
“Now  you  can  buy  5,978  ‘price- 
fixed’  items  at  less  than  price-fixed 
prices  at  Macy’s.’’  The  ads  carried 
specific  listings  of  100  items  and 
compared  the  new  lower  prices 
with  former  ones  fixed  under  the 
Feld-Crawford  Act. 

As  might  have  been  expected, 
Gimbels  quickly  joined  its  arch 
competitor  in  slashing  prices.  Re¬ 
sult:  Macy’s  revised  its  prices 
downward  hourly  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition,  and  Gimbel’s  retaliated 
to  make  good  its  vow,  “not  to  be 
undersold  by  anybody.’’ 

6%  to  10%  Cuts 

While  the  first  of  Macy’s  price 
slashes  averaged  6%,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Brooklyn,  predicted  its  cus¬ 
tomers  “would  soon  be  enjoying 
reductions  up  to  10%.’’ 

Other  New  York  emporiums 
joined  in  the  price  war  as  the  week 
waned.  Throughout  the  nation  at 
week’s  end,  however,  most  major 
department  stores  were  continuing 
a  tense  policy  of  watchful  waiting. 

The  court  decision  that  touched 
off  the  current  fair  trade  ruckus 
came  on  an  appeal  against  the 
Louisiana  law  resulting  from  the 
refusal  by  a  New  Orleans  super¬ 
market,  to  sign  a  fair  trade  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Seagram  and  Cal¬ 
vert  Distillers  companies. 


Price  War 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  viewed 
the  decision  with  delight;  was 
quick  to  point  out  in  an  editorial 
that  fair  trade  laws  “were  break¬ 
ing  down.  .  .  .  For  the  long  range 
the  worst  thing  that  could  happen 
would  be  for  the  price  mainten¬ 
ance  system  to  have  been  kept 
and  adequately  enforced.  .  .  .  The 
NRA  and  fair  trade  laws  typify 
the  kind  of  thinking  that  we  had 
best  be  rid  of.” 

Hopes  for  Aid 

Lawrence  Valenstein,  president 
of  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  he  was  sore¬ 
ly  disturbed  by  the  court’s  de¬ 
cision.  “Fair  trade  and  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “work  hand  in  hand. 
Advertising  cannot  function  ef¬ 
fectively  in  a  market  that  is  com¬ 
pletely  over-run  with  price  cutting. 
When  prices  are  cut  the  first  item 
to  be  cut  is  the  strongly  advertised 
brand.” 

“Therefore,”  he  continued,  “the 
entire  advertising  fraternity  must 
hope  that  this  Supreme  Court  rul¬ 
ing  will  not  seriously  damage  the 
price  maintenance  structure,  and 
that  over  a  period  of  time,  with 
Congressional  aid,  this  small 
breach  in  fair  trade  will  be  re¬ 
paired  and  that  manufacturers  and 
distributors  will  once  again  be  able 
to  derive  the  full  volume  of  profit 
benefits  that  advertising  opens  up 
for  them.” 

Fair  Trade  Associations 

Two  fair  trade  bodies — the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  on  Fair  Trade 
and  the  American  Fair  Trade 
Counsel — reacted  to  the  ruling  as 
might  be  expected. 

The  bureau  issued  a  statement 
in  which  it  claimed  that  the  de¬ 
cision  “immediately  invalidates 
only  the  non-signer  clause  of  the 
state  fair  trade  laws,  with  respect 
to  interstate  commerce.”  The  bu¬ 
reau  pointed  out  that  the  decision 
“does  not  invalidate  signed  fair 
trade  contracts  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  What  is  left  of  the  Miller- 
Tydings  Act,  as  interpreted  by  the 
court,  remains  constitutional  until 
otherwise  held  by  the  courts.” 

“The  decision  does  not  of  it¬ 
self,”  the  statement  continued, 
“automatically  invalidate  the  state 
fair  trade  laws  and  their  non¬ 
signer  clauses,  now  on  the  books 
in  45  states  (Missouri,  Texas,  Ver¬ 
mont  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  don’t  have  fair  trade  laws) 
are  still  presumed  to  be  binding 
on  the  distributors  who  have 
signed  them.” 

According  to  the  bureau,  non¬ 
signing  distributors  “with  notice” 
are  still  required  to  observe  fair 
trade  minimum  prices  on  fair- 
traded  products  moving  in  intra¬ 
state  commerce.  “The  Supreme 
Court’s  decision,  however,  offers 


How  Macy's  Put  Axe 
To  Fair  Trade  Prices 


Fair  Trade  New  Price 


Toastmaster  . $23.00 

$14.72 

Sunbeam  Mixmaster 

dO.SO 

29.64 

BCA  4.5-record  player 

12.9.5 

9.44 

Palm  Beach  Suits.  . 

29.95 

21.94 

Iicwyt  Vacuum 
Cleaner  . 

89.95 

66  .39 

Ronson  Lig'hter  .... 

• 

6.60 

6.59 

no  guidance  in  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  inter-state  and  intra-state 
commerce,”  the  bureau  argued. 

John  W.  Anderson,  president  of 
the  Fair  Trade  Council,  noted  that 
the  court  ruling  “does  not  mean 
what  it  was  said  in  some  reports 
to  mean.  The  decision  clearly  says 
that  the  Miller-Tydings  Act  can  be 
restored  to  its  full  effect  simply 
by  adding  to  it  ‘one  clear  pro¬ 
vision’  binding  non-signers.  Any 
representation  that  this  decision 
destroys  or  disturbs  any  fair  trade 
act,  as  affecting  factors  operating 
within  a  fair  trade  state,  is  totally 
inaccurate.” 

Henry  Abt,  president  of  Brand 
Names  Foundation  said  the  de¬ 
cision  “points  up  the  need  for 
greater  emphasis  than  ever  before 
on  the  reliability  and  value,  from 
the  consumer’s  viewpoint,  in  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  brands  and  it 
also  points  up  the  greater  impor¬ 
tance  of  selling  the  dealer  on  his 
stake  in  voluntarily  maintaining  a 
fair  resale  price.” 

George  S.  McMillan,  legislative 
committee  chairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
said  the  ruling  “is  going  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  chaotic  condition  in  the 
retail  field.  .  .  .  How  the  decision 
will  affect  advertising  is  proble¬ 
matical.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it 
will  increase  advertising  but  it  is 
almost  certain  to  change  the  tenor 
of  it.” 

■ 

Sam  Bell  to  Retire 
From  Herald  Tribune 

Washington — Samuel  W.  Bell, 
whose  by-line  has  been  familiar  to 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  readers 
over  the  past  two  decades,  will 
retire  from  that  paper’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  this  month. 

He  came  to  the  Capital  in  1917 
on  transfer  from  the  Atlanta  bu¬ 
reau  of  Associated  Press  to  the 
AP  bureau  here.  Before  joining 
the  press  association  he  had  been 
city  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Daily  States  two  years.  He  was  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  for  eight 
years,  then  was  city  editor  of 
U.  S.  News  for  two  years  before 
joining  the  New  York  World  bu¬ 
reau.  He  moved  over  to  the  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune  when  the  World 
ceased  publication. 

■ 

Pictures  for  Daddy 

San  Diego,  Calif. — The  San  Di¬ 
ego  Evening  Tribune  is  publishing 
pictures  of  servicemen’s  wives  and 
children  born  since  the  head  of 
the  family  left  for  service  in  Ko¬ 
rea.  The  original  prints  are  then 
mailed  to  the  serviceman  at  his 
overseas  post. 
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Most  States 
Exempt  Papers 
From  Sales  Tax 

Most  states  have  sales  tax  levies 
specifically  exempting  newspaper 
sales  and  many  also  exempt  news¬ 
print,  ink  and  machinery  purchas¬ 
es,  a  survey  conducted  by  May¬ 
nard  R.  Ashworth,  publisher,  and 
Robert  W.  Brown,  editor,  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer 
Newspapers,  revealed. 

Only  three  out  of  16  States  re¬ 
plying  to  the  Georgia  newspaper’s 
inquiry  collect  sales  taxes  on  news¬ 
papers,  although  two  States  that 
exempt  newspaper  sales  place  a 
tax  on  advertising  sales. 

Arizona  charges  newspapers  a 
1  %  tax  on  printing  and  news¬ 
stands  are  subject  to  a  2%  tax 
on  sales.  Oklahoma  charges  news¬ 
stands  a  sales  tax,  but  carriers  are 
exempt.  In  West  Virginia,  carriers 
are  not  required  to  collect  a  sales 
tax,  but  subscriptions  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  dealers  and  newsstand 
operators  are  subject  to  the  tax. 

States  listed  as  exempting  news¬ 
papers  from  their  sales  tax  laws 
were:  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Tennessee,  Washington, 
California,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  and  Illinois. 

Louisiana  also  exempts  news¬ 
print  and  ink.  Tennessee  and  Mi¬ 
chigan  exempts  those  necessities 
of  newspapers  and  also  presses  and 
equipment. 

While  Mississippi  exempts  news¬ 
papers  from  a  tax  on  the  sale  of 
their  papers,  a  2%  tax  on  news¬ 
print  is  levied.  Indiana  levies  an 
advertising  sales  tax  of  Vi  of  1%. 
New  Mexico  exacts  2%  on  the 
sale  of  advertising,  but  exempts 
newspapers  from  paying  a  tax  on 
the  sale  of  papers  or  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newsprint. 

■ 

Goldblatt  Bros.  Run 
Record  Ads  in  Dailies 

Chicago — Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc., 
operators  of  15  department  stores 
in  Chicago  and  suburban  areas,  is 
running  a  record-breaking  series  of 
newspaper  ads  in  connection  with 
its  “Star  Sale”  drive. 

Advertising  expenditures  will 
exceed  $200,000  and  are  25% 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  according 
to  R.  A.  Richman,  director  of 
sales.  Included  are  150  pages  of 
ads. 

Spearheading  the  program  here 
was  a  24-page  tabloid  section  in 
the  Sunday  Sun-Times.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Goldblatt’s  is  using  17  more 
ad  pages  in  the  Sun-Times  during 
the  week.  The  chain  is  also  using 
23  pages  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News;  16  pages  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  and  five  pages  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American.  Large  ad¬ 
vertising  sections  are  also  running 
in  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times; 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune;  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  and  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-News. 
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Homestyle  Tab 
For  GIs  Abroad 
Clicks  in  Year 

Frankfurt,  Germany  —  The 
Overseas  Weekly,  an  American 
publication  which  has  become  a 
Sunday  morning  institution  in 
thousands  of  servicemen’s  homes 
in  Europe,  has  celebrated  its  first 
birthday  here  with  circulation 
climbing;  books  in  the  black. 

Designed  to  bring  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  men  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  “a  touch  of  home — away 
from  home,”  the  paper  has  taken 
the  place  of  Stateside  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  in  all  departments — 
comics,  features  and  ’advertising. 

But  the  battle  of  the  red  ink¬ 
wells  was  not  easy. 

It's  Done  With  Cigarcts 

“A  lot  of  weeks  we  “sweated 
out’  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
comics,”  said  Editor  -  Publisher 
Marion  von  Rospach.  “But  no 
more.  Ad  linage  and  circulation 
are  both  jumping  like  fish  in  .Au¬ 
gust.  Now  if  our  cigaret  rations 
just  hold  out,  we’ll  be  all  set.” 

The  last  was  a  reference  to  the 
method  of  producing  the  paper. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  plant  in  Darmstadt,  where 
most  of  the  compositors  are  Ger¬ 
man  craftsmen.  Mrs.  von  Rospach 
found  out  early  that  the  best  way 
to  get  things  done  is  to  leave  two 
or  three  open  packages  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cigarets  on  the  chase.  All 
the  Germans  Ijke  to  smoke  them, 
but  they  can’t  walk  over  to  the 
chase  to  get  one  without  sticking 
some  type  into  the  page. 

“Amazing  how  fast  the  paper 
does  get  out  that  way,”  Mrs.  von 
Rospach — a  native-born  Oregonian 
— commented. 

Overseas  Weekly  and  its  parent 
company.  International  Media  Co., 
were  founded  last  Spring  by  Cecil 
F.  von  Rospach,  of  Placentia, 
Calif.,  his  wife  and  three  other 
young  U.  S.  newspaper  couples. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  of  his  association  with  O’Mara  & 

Ormsbee  provided  the  occasion  for  a  party  in  honor  of  L.  H.  Brown-  _  _  _  i  vvva 

holtz,  president  of  the  representatives’  firm,  at  the  Union  League  JylQvIfol  VYinC 
Club  in  New  York.  “Les”  broke  into  the  advertising  business  in  the 
Classified  department  of  the  old  Chicago  Herald  in  1912.  Pictured, 
clockwise  from  front-center:  Joseph  O’Donnell.  Dana  Carroll,  Robert 
C.  Whitehead  (all  of  O&O),  Walter  C.  Barber  of  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising,  Richard  McLean  and  G.  Fred  Daley  of  O&O,  Fred  Barrett  of 
BBD&O,  Andrew  Flanagan  of  Newark  News,  Frederick  B.  Farrar 
and  George  AIfke  of  O&O,  Rudy  Klagstad  of  McCann-Erickson, 

Frank  L.  Haeger,  O&O  treasurer;  Mr.  Brownholtz,  J.  Rufus  Doig, 

O&O  vicepresident;  Edwin  C.  Duryea,  O&O  retired;  James  C.  Doyle 
of  Newark  News,  Charles  W.  Rundall,  Gordon  J.  Semerad,  Alfred 
G.  Mackenzie  and  Fred  M.  Shaine.  all  of  O&O. 


Once  placed  on  the  Stripes 
newsstands,  the  16  pages  of  full 
color  comics  and  12  pages  of  fea¬ 
tures  promptly  nosed  out  all  but 
five  of  the  103  publications  car¬ 
ried. 

Field  for  Mail-Order  Sales 

But  problems  were  only  begin¬ 
ning.  The  American  advertising 
representative,  Pan-American  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Representatives,  of  New 
York  City,  reported  that  Amer¬ 
ican  accounts  figured  the  Overseas 
Weekly  was  just  a  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  gossip  sheet  on  the  pattern  of 
the  Poditnk  County  Gazette. 

There  was  also  some  confusion 
over  the  type  of  market  existing 
in  the  American  colony  overseas. 
Most  potential  advertisers  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Post  Exchange  sys¬ 
tem  carried  everything  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  wanted,  from  toothpaste  to 
the  latest  dress  fashion. 

The  millions  of  dollars  of  mail¬ 
order  sales  accruing  from  the  150,- 
000  or  so  Americans  in  Europe 
had  escaped  notice. 

The  Germans  were  the  first  to 
see  those  dollar  signs  in  the  eyes 
of  Americans  accustomed  to  the 
myriad  of  U.  S.  products  and 
services.  German  cuckoo-clock 
stores,  automobile  agencies,  gar¬ 
ages  and  restaurants  began  pay¬ 
ing  the  Deutsche  mark  equiva¬ 
lent  of  30  cents  an  agate  line. 

Airlines  and  travel  agencies 
were  next  in.  And  the  Overseas 
Weekly’s  columns  began  to  fill. 

It  was  a  beauty  contest  that 
started  the  tabloid-sized  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  up  hill.  The 


“Miss  Stateside”  contest  paid  off. 
Any  serviceman  was  eligible  to 
enter,  so  long  as  he  was  single 
and  had  a  picture  of  his  girl-friend 
in  the  States.  Any  reader  could 
vote  every  week  for  one  of  the 
eight  girls  whose  pictures  were 
printed. 

The  prize,  a  two-week  trip  to 
Germany,  was  won  by  a  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  telephone  operator.  She  and 
her  sweetheart,  an  Army  corporal 
in  Nurnberg,  were  wined  and 
dined  from  Frankfurt  to  Garmisch 
and  back  again,  while  the  Over¬ 
seas  Weekly  cameraman  and  re¬ 
porter  tagged  along — and  the 
readers  ate  it  up. 

Now  the  Overseas  Weekly  plans 
a  reverse  play.  A  World  ^ries 
contest  is  being  scheduled,  with 
the  winner,  who  will  be  a  service¬ 
man,  getting  a  free  trip  home. 

■ 

Kroehler  Plans 
Big  Ad  Program 

Chicago  —  Kroehler,  furniture 
manufacturer,  will  launch  a  $225,- 
000  national  advertising  and  local 
dealer  merchandising  program, 
featuring  a  nationwide  summer 
furniture  sale,  starting  in  July. 

The  promotion  will  include  a 
new  fashion-styled  suite  and  ads 
will  appear  in  national  magazines, 
with  a  complete  program  to  deal¬ 
ers  for  newspaper  ads,  including 
mats  for  full  page,  half  page,  four 
and  three  column  ads.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  2,700  dealers  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  July-August  pro¬ 
gram. 


British  Support 
For  Institute 

London — British  editors,  initial¬ 
ly  cool  toward  the  newly-founded 
International  Press  Institute,  have 
warmed  considerably  after  a  week 
of  talks  with  Lester  Markel,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  chairman  of  the  IPI  executive 
board. 

Mr.  Markel  was  described  by 
the  Manchester  Guardian  as  “ener¬ 
getic  and  persuasive.”  During  the 
week  he  persuaded  Britain’s  most 
important  editors,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  that  the  Institute  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  press. 
Lords  Kemsley  and  Camrose  were 
among  those  reported  by  Mr. 
Markel  to  have  expressed  a  favor¬ 
able  reaction. 

A  national  committee  for  Brit¬ 
ain  soon  will  be  organized. 

Mr.  Markel  left  Britain  May  27 
with  John  E.  Kenton  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  Zurich.  Switzer¬ 
land,  which  will  be  headquarters 
for  IPI.  They  were  to  sail  from 
France  for  New  York  June  1. 

Now  the  executive  board  must 
find  a  full-time  director,  and  ap¬ 
point  national  committees  in  each 
of  the  14  countries  represented  on 
the  board.  The  IPI  has  received 
grants  of  $270,000  from  the  Ford 
and  Rockefeller  Foundations  to 
support  a  three-year  trial  period. 

■ 

A  Scholar's  Choice 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Robert  G. 
.Arns,  17,  a  Buffalo  Evening  News 
carrier  since  1947.  recently  faced 
an  unusual  choice.  He  received  a 
four-year  scholarship  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  University  of  America  in 
Washington,  followed  closely  by 
a  one-year  scholarship  award  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  with  the  possibility  of 
renewal  for  each  of  three  years 
based  on  his  scholastic  abilitv. 
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Memphis  Boy 
Best  Speller 
In  S-H  Bee 


Mansfield  Journal 
In  Anti-Trust  Suit 


Loeb  Charged 
With  Violating 
Election  Law 


#bituarp 


STT  T>  Washington — Attorney  Gener-  n*  ,■  y  r*,.  oy,  reiirea 

-ri  Bee  al  McGrath  announced  Thursday  EleCtlOn  LaW 

the  Justice  Department  had  filed  roNmiin  N  H  Thp  Mnn  Report,  m  Wash- 

Washington— Without  so  much  .iyM  Cleveland  chareing  Concord,  N.  H.  —  The  Man-  mgton,  May  23.  He  began  his 

as  a  package  of  paper  matches  to  the  Mansfield  Journal  Co  with  Union  Leader  was  charged  newspaper  career  as  editor  of  the 

handle  as  a  nerve  outlet,  13-year-  anti-trust  violations.  The  suit  is  violation  of  New  Hampshire  Jacksonville  (Ill.)  Courier,  owned 


j  ^  ^  George  E.  Doying,  69,  retired 

lAC'tlOTl  T  CI^XT  public  utilities  editor  of  the  U.  S. 

xjvx  w  Report,  in  Wash- 

CoNCORD,  N.  H.  —  The  Man-  ington.  May  23.  He  began  his 


old  Irving  Belz,  sponsored  by  the  cimilar  m  one  brought  against  the  practices  laws  during  last  by  his  family. 

Memphis  aenn.)  Press-Scimitar.  T^r^l^ioTjourial  owned  bv  Pa”  s  primary  elections  in  a  com-  Charles  B.  Nichols.  82,  for- 
beat  out  50  other  entrants  in  the  .Up  enmp  interpsts  as  the  Mans-  P'aint  filed  by  State  Senator  James  mer  advertising  representative  for 
1951  Spelling  Bee,  under  the  naner  Cleveland  with  Attorney  General  the  Branham  Co.,  in  Fort  Lauder- 

handicaps  of  seven  hours  under  vfr  McGrath  said  the  suit  Tiffany  this  week.  jale,  Fla.,  May  29. 

toasting  TV  lights,  and  a  hand  en-  charges  the  lournal  Co  refused  to  Publisher  William  Loeb.  who  Fred  Clark  Millis.  59.  former 
cased  in  a  cast  ta  second  base  "S  advertS  from  Schants  U.  S.  publisher  of  the  South  Bend 

casualty).  who  adveSe  L  rTd^  stS^  («"”•)  Neivs-Times,  which  sus- 

Irving  took  -cuisine”  in  stride  wman,  the  paper’s  sole  competi-  ‘he  complaint  of  pub-  pended  10  years  ago,  and  head  of 

after  Michael  Aratingi  muffed  it,  tor.  It  also^  alleges  the  Journal  ‘be  Millis  Advertising  Co.  in  In- 

and  then  went  on  to  clinch  the  enters  into  contracts  with  adver-  comment  identical  dianapolis  from  1920  to  1930, 


toasting  TV  lights,  and  a  hand  en-  charges  the  Journal  Co.  refused  to  ^^-^^'isher  William  Loeb  who 
Ssualtio.^  accept  advertising  from  merchants  Charles  W.  Tobey  was 


and  then  went  on  to  clinch  the  enters  into  contracts  with  adver- 
championship  with  “insouciant.”  tisers  which  prohibit  them  from 


ciucis  imu  s.uiu.ai.Ls  w.u.  ^  political  hand  bill  distrib-  Mav  ^6 

tisers  which  prohibit  them  from  hv  Weslev  Poweli  Mr  To- 


Michael,  also  13.  was  sponsored  using  any  other  medium.  The  Lo-  bg-Zs  *^ODTOnent  hT*'^fhe  ^r'imarv  Hoover,  62, 

by  the  New  York  World-Telegram  rain  case  is  before  the  Supreme  ^  ^  who  with  his  wife,  Isabelle  Mc- 


and  Sun.  The  National  Spelling  Court. 

Bee  is  conducted  by  Scripps-How-  - 

ard  Newspapers  and  associated  0^« 
dailies. 

Charles  Schneider,  Scripps-How-  ^ 
ard  promotion  staff,  who  supervises  IT  0£ 
the  Bee.  said  he  marveled  at  the 
ability  of  13-year-olds  to  hop-skip  IrfC 
through  such  spellbinders  as  “vicis- 
situde,”  “magnanimity,”  “terestri-  ^ 
al,”  and  iridescent.” 


election. 

Senator  Cleveland  asked  the  at- 


Several  Lands 
Pose  Threats  of 
Press  Control 


Rae  Hoover,  wrote  the  nationally 
syndicated  column,  “Pursuit  of 


torney  general  to  determine  wheth-  Happiness,”  in  New  York,  where 


er  it  had  been  paid  for  as  a 
political  advertisement. 

Mr.  Loeb  commented:  “Non- 


he  was  a  professor  at  New  York 
University,  May  26. 

Frederick  William  Schnell, 


sense.  Senator  Cleveland  has  vio-  sales  engineer  of  the  Hoe  Printing 


lated  the  common  sense  act. 


SUVIl  3  a5  Vivid'*  1^1  f  V  J 

••  lid  Tankersley  Divorce 

1  litical  authorities  this  week.  Reno  divorce  from  the  former 


at  51  city  and  regional  champion¬ 
ship  spellers  in  the  National  Press 
Club  auditorium. 


Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  managing  editor  of  the  IF«s/i/nj?- 


Press  Co.  for  22  years,  consulted 
widely  on  press  problems  by  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
at  Groton,  N.  Y.,  May  26. 

Jim  Biggerstaff,  77.  leader  in 
Oklahoma  press  activities  for 
many  years.  May  18,  at  Wagoner, 
Okla.  He  had  been  ill  since  1949 


City  rooms  ail  over  the  U.  S.  relentlessly  pushed  ton  Times-Hemld  when  he  sold  his  Wagoner  papers, 

became  extra  soellinE-conscious  as  bis  amendment  to  curb  press  free-  on  the  Aeu  Fork  yoa/-«a/-_4uicr-  Charles  Caldwell  \Yatson, 
tS  ^re  se^/icS  Weltern  '/ h"’  76,  former  publisher  of  the  Mid- 

and  the  long-distant  phone^ines,  advanced  if  statesmen  and  tody  of  two  children.  Telegram.  May 

piled  up  thousands  of  words  of  '  20. 

months.  Press  criticism  of  the  Assigned  to  ‘Big  Mo'  ^  ^  , 

Philadelphia  —  Rear  Admiral  3  Specials  in  Week 
Roscoe  E.  Schuirmann,  command-  Houston,  Tex. — Houston  news- 


Bee  coverage  uiuiuns.  ness  eiuieisui  ui  inc 

Here  are  ihe  words  that  were  amendment  was  termed  “entirely 


stumbling  blocks  for  contestants: 

Try  ’Em  Yourself 


Chifforobe.  pallor,  piccolo,  the  amendment, 
azalea,  decibel,  druid,  panoply,  David  Michel  Torino,  co-pub- 


unfair  to  my  government.”  In-  rM.LAotLPM.A  —  isear  Aumirai  w  v  v  ™ 

dia’s  editors  sought  to  have  the  E.  &huirmann.  command-  Houston,  Tex.— Houston  news- 

word  “reasonable”  inserted  into  ant  of  the  Fourth  Naval  D.^rict,  papers  featured  three  special  sec¬ 


handed  orders  to  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Walter  H.  Annenberg.  edi¬ 


tions  during  the  week  of  May  20- 
27.  The  Press  carried  a  20-page 


heresy,  minatory,  peccant,  catalyst,  lisher  of  the  independent  newspa-  and  publisher  of  the  P/i//«-  fishing  section  on  May  22;  the 

pavilion,  nonpareil,  ebullition,  con-  per  El  Intransigente  at  Salta.  Ar- 

dign,  consomme,  ricochet,  facile,  ^ntina.  was  arrested  on  charges  ‘‘‘“y.  the  battleship  Mis-  tion  on  May  27  and  the  Press  fea- 

ingenue,  eolithic,  lisle,  ensilage,  of  “disrespect”  of  the  police.  His  P^’’ 

casein,  guillotine,  parvenue,  mil-  newspaper  has  been  closed  since  ‘^“‘y  section  May  28. 

lennium,  transept,  camelia,  vig-  January,  1950.  Senor  Torino  was  — —— — — 

nette,  purlieu,  diaphanous,  chime-  a  delegate  to  the  Inter-American  “ 

deal,  danseuse,  ellipsis,  badinage.  Press  Conference  in  New  York  I  /V  • 

baroque,  cuirass,  fauna,  cannon-  early  this  year.  His  brother.  Mar-  £  //YCC#* 

ade,  expunge,  retrosse,  littoral,  tin  Michel  Torino,  was  arrested 

grosgrain,  cuisine.  April  27  on  charges  of  disrespect  nv-.jjj  ••  rt 

“Several  of  the  contestants  un-  to  President  Juan  Peron.  LourUry-W ide  Advertising  Lxenange 

doubtedly  missed  because  they  Police  Chief  Col.  Jose  A.  Remon  TO  BUY?  Eau;nm«»n+  PUnJs  ProD«rtift« 


grosgrain,  cuisine.  April  27  on  charges  of  disrespect 

“Several  of  the  contestants  un-  to  President  Juan  Peron. 
doubtedly  missed  because  they  Police  Chief  Col.  Jose  A.  Remon 
were  nervous — others  because  they  and  Gauvino  Sierra  Gutierrez  re- 
were  tTO  cocksure.”  remarked  Mr.  signed  as  board  chairman  and  as- 
Schneider.  sistant  editor,  respectively,  of 

The  first  prize  was  $500  in  cash.  La  Nacioii  in  Panama,  after  a 
a  three-day  visit  in  New  York,  a  wave  of  protests  in  other  Panama- 
trophy  cup  and  a  bronze  plaque  nian  papers  over  La  Nacion’s  edi¬ 
tor  Irving’s  school.  Irving  visited  torial  demand  for  the  “actual  elim- 
New  York  with  his  parents  and  ination”  of  the  Arias  brothers — 
young  brother,  accompanied  by  Arnulfo  and  Harmodio — ^both  for- 
Milton  Britten  of  the  Press-Scimi-  mer  presidents, 
tar  staff.  A  move  by  Colombia’s  leading 

Second  prize  was  $300  in  cash,  papers  to  raise  the  price  from  4  to 
Third  prize  of  $100  went  to  Mary  6  cents  was  forestalled  by  a  freeze 
Anne  Bechkowiak,  representing  the  on  newspaper  prices  by  the  gov- 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal.  Other  ernment  agency,  the  National 
finalists  were  awarded  $50  and  $40  Price  Office, 
cash  prizes,  depending  on  their  The  Vietnamese  Government 
final  standings,  adding  up  to  a  prize  announced  at  Saigon,  Indo-China, 
total  of  $3,120.  that  it  soon  will  take  over  from 

The  National  Spelling  Bee  will  the  French  the  censorship  of  all 
have  its  25th  anniversary  in  ’52.  press  telegrams  sent  abroad. 


Classified  Section 

A  Country-Wide  Advertising  Exchange 
TO  BUY:  Equipment,  Plants,  Properties 
TO  HIRE:  Qualified  Help  in  all  departments 
TO  SECURE:  Positions  ail  departments,  any  state. 
RATE  GUIDE^-Con«ecu(ipe  Insertions 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Insertions 

1 

3  and  over 


Line  Rate 

$.50 

.40 


Consecutive  insertions  bring  best 
results. 


Advance  Payment  Reqneated 


ALL  OTHER  CI.ASSIFICATION8 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 
a  .  .00 

4  and  over  '  .80 

(Lower  26  and  62  week  rates 
obtainable  upon  application). 
Charge  ads  accepted  from  recog¬ 
nized  companies. 


ADVEBTISINO  AOENOIZ8  charged  at  our  National  Olasiifled  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  (or  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (Box  wording  takes  27  units) .  No  abbreviations. 
Add  15c  (or  Box  service — RepUes  mailed  daily.  Box  holders'  identities 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy, 
DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M.  (After  Last  Mail) 
Phena  BRyont  9-30S2 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  2,  1951 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

PAOIFIO  COAST,  aound  inveitmenti 
in  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R. 
Oabbert,  3937  Orange,  RiTeraide,  Cal. 


FOR  31  YEARS  We  hare  dealt  In 
nothing  bat  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

L.Eai  FEIOHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  A  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  parposea. 

A.  8.  VAN  BENTUUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calit. 


Middleweat  Dailies — Weeklies 
Buy  or  sell,  write  us.  Jack  R.  Lyddon 
1016  Baltimore.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Oalifomla. 

EXTRA  HELP — Expert  tax  and  legal 
service  furnished  free  to  both  seller 
and  buyer  on  every  deal.  Larry  Towe 
Agency,  1807  South  Shore,  Holland, 
Mich. _ 

★★We  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  Calif. 


Ncwfp«pcr  CoMwrlnis 

LOANS  negotiated,  tax  appraisals, 
sales,  advertising  rate-making,  peraon-- 
nel  procursment,  public  relations 
counsel.  PUBUSHERS  SERVICE, 
P.  O.  Box  3182,  Greensboro,  N.  0. 


Advertising  Opportiinitics 

—  ALL  NEWI8PAPER  MEN  — 
ADDITIONAL  ^.000  to  $12,000  year¬ 
ly  profit,  with  $1,500  investment,  lor 
you  in  your  home  town  with  news, 
proven  color  advertising.  Part  time 
work;  full  time  increasing  your  earn¬ 
ings  proportionately.  For  complete  de¬ 
tails  write  the  HAW  Co.,  919  11th 
St.,  Monroe,  Wisconsin. 


Publications  for  Sale 


EXCLUSIVE  California  weekly.  Two 
machines,  web  flatebed,  Vertical.  Total 
gross  last  year  over  $105,000.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  weekies  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Recent  year's  net  over  $35,000. 
If  you  want  a  real  field  all  vour  own 
send  proof  of  ability  to  pay  $125,000 
cash  or  collateral  and  cash  to  $125,000. 
This  is  the  best  buy  in  years. 

NEWSPAPER  Empire.  Dominant 
weekly  newspapers  is  lovely  California 
setting.  Circulation  over  8000,  $70,- 
000  equipment  inventory.  Gross  $150,- 
UOO  last  year,  present  pace  $170,000 
for  1951.  $135,000  with  $60,000 

down.  Less  down  payment  if  you  have 
cash  and  collateral  to  $60,000.  This 
merits  your  personal  inspection.  Should 
net  $40,000  this  year.  J.  A.  Synder 
3570  Prances  Ave.,  Venice,  California. 
Ph.  EX  7-8744. _ 


EXCLUSIVE  Florida  county  teat 
weekly.  *50  gross  $22,000.  High  net. 
$14,000  down.  Wonderful  climate.  Ex¬ 
cellent  hunting,  fishing.  Box  1835, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


RECEIVER  has  DOVER  INDEX,  a 
weekly  in  Dover,  Delaware  for  sale 
at  best  price  above  $28,500.00.  Offers, 
with  10%  deposit,  must  be  received 
promptly  or  by  June  12,  1951,  the  day 
set  for  court  hearing.  Get  full  details 
from  Newton  White.  Receiver,  614  In¬ 
dustrial  Trust  Building,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. _ _ 

WJQEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Central 
Florida,  Excellent  equipment,  county 
seat,  high  gross,  high  net,  potential 
daily  field.  Sanford  Builder,  Sanford, 
Florida 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


WILL  SELL  three  fourths  interest  in 
successful  Southern  daily  of  4,000  cir¬ 
culation  for  $85,000  cash.  No  terms. 
No  brokers.  Well-equipped,  well- 
staffed.  Gross  $115,000.  Box  1328, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A-1  WEEKLY,  East,  32  years  old. 
Very  profitable.  5200  ABC.  Boxl349, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CALIFORNIA — Group  of  weeklies 
grossing  $80,000  year.  Net.  $17,000. 
Well  equipped.  $20,000  handles.  Jack 
L.  Stoll  A  As-sociates,  4958  Melrose 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 
KANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
grossing  above  $13,000.  $9,000  with 
only  $3,000  cash  down.  BAILEY- 
KUEHBIEL  Newspaper  Service,  Box 

88.  Norton.  Kansas. _ 

UNOPPOSED  County  seat  semi-week¬ 
ly  Northern  California.  Good  plant  in¬ 
cluding  two  machines  and  duplex 
press.  Volume  $61,000 — Profit  $15,- 
000.  Price  $60,000,  some  terms.  A.  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 

ciaco,  California. _ 

FINE  CAUFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Own  plant  and  building.  Also  out¬ 
standing  semi-weekly  with  complete 
olant.  Not  bargains  bnt  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  well-financed,  capable  pub¬ 
lishers, 

RAT  CAMPBELL 

^^101__W_^3rd_^t^^^yOS_Angele8j_Oali^ 

Publications — ^Wanted 


WANT  TO  BUY  Upper  Midwest  unop¬ 
posed  weekly  grossing  30,000  or  more. 
Geo.  H.  Williams,  Clay  County  Bank 
Building,  Spencer,  Iowa. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  Executive, 
former  newspaper  publisher,  will  pur¬ 
chase  well-entrenched  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Up  to  $50,000  cash  down  pay¬ 
ment,  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
References  exchanged.  No  brokers. 
Box  1202,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRINCIPAL  wants  medium  sised 
daily  newspaper.  Firm  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  vouched  for  by  Editor  A 
Publisher.  In  replying  send  copy  and 
details.  Box  1205,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTBD  small  weekly  paper  withont 
plant  located  in  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  Reply  Box  1200.  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

$35,000  PAYMENT  on  mid  west  or 
south-west  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata, 
Oklahoma, 


CartoooA— Features 


THE  BEVERLY  (Mass.)  Times  sub¬ 
scribes  to  Religious  Spotlight,  oddity 
cartoon.  .V  postcard  will  bring  you 
free  proofs.  Midwest  Syndicate.  334 
St.  Charles  Street,  Elgin,  Illinois, 


PARK.NTS'  PROBLEMS  is  the  No.  1 
weekly  features  for  your  family  cir¬ 
culation.  Dr.  Donald  M.  Maynard  an¬ 
swers  questions  of  parents  of  children 
from  birth  through  the  teens — from 
thumbsucking  to  dating.  Special  terms 
for  six  months.  Write  or  wire  lor 
sample  releases.  Family  Features,  810 
Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tennessee. 


_ Correspondents _ 

NEWS  SERVICE.  Special  stories,  re¬ 
ports,  etc.  All  publications.  Boston 
and  New  England  area.  R.  A.  WOOD, 
11  Wbittier  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Promotion  Services 


DIRECT-MAIL  PROMCnON 
THAT  YOUR  CLASSIFIED 
PROSPECTS  WILL  READl 

"CLICKING  WITH  CLASSIFIED." 
the  amusing  folder  for  Want  Ad  ea- 
partments  to  mail  to  prospecta  and 
accounts,  gets  a  warm  welcome  every 
month.  Its  ad-Iaughs,  nuggets  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  brlghtly-toId  capsule-siaed 
case  histories  of  firms  using  Classified 
are  read — and  remembered. 

Yon  get  500  copies  with  your  pa- 

?er’s  logotype  printed  front  and  back 
or  only  $13.50  monthly.  Write  me 
for  samples  copies,  full  price  list  to¬ 
day. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Press  Engineers _ 

CROSS  -  FILES 

NEWSPAPER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected.  Prompt  service  anywhsrs. 
Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write 
211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 

Cherry  1-3305 _ Yellowstone  2-4445 

Maintenance— Service — Repairs 
SAM  8.  PUNTOULLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Dismantling — Moving — Erection 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Tracking  Co.,  Ine.) 
.Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades, 

Dismantling  -  Moving  •  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 

PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 
.machinists — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626—31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

E.  p.  wallman  and  Company 

Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford _ Illlnoia 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank.  Calif. 
FOLTZ  BROS. 

TUBULAR  service  for  tubular  owners 
by  former  Duplex  Goss  erectors,  press¬ 
men  stereotypers.  Specialising  in 
tubular  equipment.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  all  models.  Moving,  erecting,  dis¬ 
mantling.  repairing.  Trouble  shooting 
a  specialty.  Nationwide  service.  Im¬ 
prove  your  printing.  Write,  wire, 
phone.  417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10, 
Ohio,  Madison  4266. _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  8,  N.  T. 
_ Phone:  SPring  7-1740 _ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

FOR  SAIvK.  one  Model  G-1  Monomelt 
Oo.  Plane  O-Plate  equipped  with  220 
volt  d.c.  motor,  in  perfect  condition. 
.Vddress  H.  B.  Haines,  Paterson  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
LINOTYPES  —  TWO  MODEL  5’r 
BLUE  STRF.AK  SERIAL  Nos.  62587 
and  57021,  in  use  2%  and  4  years  res¬ 
pectively.  Excellent  condition.  Being 
replaced  by  two  Comet  Linotypes  about 
Aug.  1.  220V  Electric  Pot  and  motor. 
Single  90  channel  magazine,  one  mold. 
In  use  daily.  Can  be  seen  on  our  floor. 
Dunkirk  Evening  Observer,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. _ 

INTERTYPES 

"C”  Intertypes  312835,  314869 

with  quadding  attachment. 

"C”  Intertypes  37891  —  38239,  8 
mags.,  gas  or  electric  pot. 

03>SM  37867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5.  8,  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72  D  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St,.  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 

_ Newsprint _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED  —  Rolls. 
Sheets.  All  sizes.  All  Types.  Jack 
L.  Stoll  A  Associates.  4958  Melrose 
Ave,,  Los  Angeles  29.  Pal _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS.  Sheets,  Any  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALfonquin  4->7$9.  N.  T, 
WANTED — By  daily  newspaper  up  to 
100  tons  16.  16%.  17.  32.  33.  34 
in<*',  rolls  during  1951.  Box  1503.  ElAP, 


MACHDSERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Newsprint 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  158,  Editor  i  Publisher. 


ONE  of  N.  Y.'s  largest  convertere 
offers  newsprint.  8.  B.  Behrens  A  Go., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Bklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505.  _ _ 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  May  shipment 
and  continuous  bookings.  Inquiries 
invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply 
Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel:  ORegon  9-8870. 

AMERICAN  and  CANADIAN  NEWS¬ 
PRINT  rolls.  All  sizes  supplied.  Ship¬ 
ments  directly  from  mill.  Bookings 
accepted  lor  prompt  and  long  term 
shipments.  Domestic  and  export.  We 
deliver  newsprint  not  promises.  Box 
1321.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY;  100  tons  of  news¬ 
print.  Will  pay  10%  premium.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  any  amount  of  5  tons  up. 
Williams  Newspaper  Co.,  408  Lons¬ 
dale  Building,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 


Photo-Emraving  Equlpmciit 

MODEL  H  CHEMCO  camera  complete 
with  lens.  Springfield  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Springfield,  Missouri. 


Prea  Room 


12  HOB  Super  Production  Vertical 
Press  Units:  8  Pairs  Doable  Folders: 
4  Drives  ana  Controllers;  Rubber  Roll¬ 
ers;  21%  inch  cut-off.  Complete 
Stereo.  Will  tell  as  4,  6,  or  8  Unit 
Presses.  Can  be  inapeeted  in  daily 
operation  at  Waabington  (D.  C.) 

’Times-Herald. 

10-PAGE  Hoe  Unit — %  and  M  page 
(oldere  A.  0.  Drive.  Complete  Stereo; 
23  9/10  inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

24-48  PAGE  Hoe  Unit  Type — A.  O. 
drive;  with  Pony  Antoplate;  23M 
inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

32-64  PAGE  Goes — A.  C.  Drive;  com¬ 
plete  Stereo;  21% -Inch  cut-off;  end 
feed.  Ideal  Comic  Frees. 

32-64  or  40-80-Page  Scott  Multi- 
Unit  —  A.  0.  Drive;  Steel  Cylinders 
end  Roller  Bearings;  $2M  inch  cut¬ 
off;  on  substructure. 

24-48  or  484)6-Page  Hoe  X-Pattem: 
21%  inch  cut-off;  equipped  for  full 
color;  D.  C.  Drive.  ' 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18.  N,  Y. 

Phone:  BRyent  9-1132 


Presses  Located  New  York  City 

3  HOE  OCTUPLE 

Super  Production  Newspaper  Pretsea. 
STANDARD  22  CUTOFF  MOST 
MODERN  VERTICAL  UNITS 
Now  operating  as  12  unit  straightline 
press,  3  double  folders — 3  motor  drives. 
mLL  SELL  AS  4-6-8  or  12  UNITS 
Best  mechanical  condition  you  can  find 
in  used  market. 

PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 
Phone  worth  4-1870 


FOR  SALE — 12  page  Duplex  Flat  Bed 
press.  Prints  4-6-8-'10-12  pages. 
$13,500.00.  Can  be  seen  operating 
daily  at  Ludington  Daily  Newt,  Lmd- 
ington,  Michigan. 


HOE  3  UNIT  PRESS  No.  1680 
22%"  cut-off.  AC  drive,  metal  pot, 
casting  outfit,  available  Sept.  1st. 
now  printing  Boise.  (Idaho)  States¬ 
man. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOISE.  IDAHO 


24  PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  Press. 

32  PAGE  Hoe  Rotary  Press. 

For  complete  information,  inquire 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

11  W.  42  St..  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


I  editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  2,  1951 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
22%"  Page  Cutoff 
6  Units  &  2  Folders 

2  100  HP  MOTOR  DRIVEiS 
AUTERNATINO  CURRENT  220  V 
3P  600 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors 
Substructure  and  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps  and  Auto  Web  Tension 

Sample  papers  and  photographs 
available 

Publishers  Sales  Representative 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  Street,  New  York  City  18 


HOE  3  UNIT  PRESS  No.  1680 
22^4"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  metal  pot, 
casting  outfit,  available  Sept.  1st,  now 
printing  Boise,  (Idaho)  Statesman. 

GEORG-E  C.  OXPORD 
BOISE.  IDAHO 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES-INTERTTPE8 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT  WANTED  circulation  manager,  live 

wire,  draft  exempted.  In  charge  of 
APPRAISAl/S  department  for  Philadelphia  weekly 

newspaper.  Familiar  with  ABC.  Per- 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  manent  position  and  future  to  a  man 

interested  in  his  position.  Must  be 
inn  uc/.i.  1  hard  worker  and  able  to  assume  full 

500  Fifth  Avenue  responsibility.  THE  GUIDE,  3160 

ia  w  w  Kensington  Ave.,  Philadelphia  34, 

New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Pennsylvania.  , 


HELP  WANTED 


Circnlation 


OIROULATION  MANAGER  for  60,000 
M-'E-'S,  Northeast  Newspamr.  Appli¬ 
cants  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Neiw  York  and  New  England  only.  Box 
10i53,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 


APPRAISALS 


500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


Phone:  BRyant  0-1132 


GOSS  NO.  592  ; 

16  page  rotary,  stereotype  equipment.  ; 
Available  this  summer.  2  pages  wide,  i 
22)4  in.  cut  off.  Black  and  1  color. 
In  daily  operation.  Courier-Times 
News  Castle,  Indiana. 

NEW  IDEAL  ELECTRIC  A.C.  60  h.p. 
press  motor.  1160  RPM,  60  cycle,  220 
volts.  Bought  for  Duplex  Press.  Never  | 
used.  $<1,800.  Reporter-News,  Abilene,  i 
Texas. 


FOR  SALE:  196  Wood  lock-up  clamps 
and  5  cylinders  for  Wood  automatic 
autoplate  machines.  Both  items  for 
use  with  67"  newsprint.  Box  1309, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  AB,  Rebuilt  in  1948,  run 
once  a  week  since.  Late  style  key 
fountain.  Priced  right. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


FOR  .SALE — 4  unit  Goss  press.  Cline 
control  and  two  60  H.  P.  Motors. 
Blankets  and  rollers.  A  bargain  buy. 
Available  June  1st.  Box  1504,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  23  9/16"  length 
5000  lb.  metal  pot  with  pump 
CURVED  Plate  Routers 
HOE  &  GOSS  Quarter-Page-Folder 
KEMP  Immersion  Gas  Burner 
HOE  Single  Folder  22%"  length 
MANY  Other  Items 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho 

I 


Stereotype 


Hoe  Jig  Saw  and  Drill ;  Goss  Full  Page 
Plat  Shaver;  Hoe  Dry  Mat  Roller;  Hoe 
Flat  and  Curved  Plate  Routers;  Hoe 
Curved  Casting  Boxes  and  Automatic 
Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  all  stand¬ 
ard  sheet  cuts ;  Amsco  Composing 
Room  Saw  and  Th-immer;  Wesel  heavy 
duty  Electric  Galley  Proof  Press ; 
Model  25  Vandercook  full  page  News- 

Saper  Proof  Press;  4,500  lb.  Goss 
tereo.  Pot ;  1-ton  Kemp  Immersion 
Furnace  with  water-cooled  Molds; 
Duplex  Tubular  Casting  Box.  NEW 
Hall  Form  Tables  and  “Dural”  Stereo¬ 
type  Chases.  (Send  for  new  Current 
List.)  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc., 
120  West  42nd  St.,  Neiw  York  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) _ 

STEREO  SAWI  Augustine  80  x  80 
table,  AO  Motor.  Exceptional  buy. 
Box  158,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. _ 

DOUBLE  WOOD  JR.  Antoplatea  with 
AutomaUo  Pumpa  and  8  ton  Pot. 
AUTO  ■‘SHAVED,  Sta-Hi’e  and  elec¬ 
tric  scorchers. 

PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

TYiPE-HIGH  CASTING  BOX 
6  columns  or  larger 
Journal _ Decorah,  Iowa. 

MAT  ROLLER — Duplex  page  sise;  5 
h.p.  220  V.  3->phaRe  motor;  worm  drive. 
Tribune.  Fremont,  Nebraeka. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY:  Heavy  ; 
duty  mat  roller;  mat  shear;  large  ! 
stereotype  pot  with  pump;  curved  ' 
scorcher;  curved  chipping  block;  water 
tank.  Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Send  i 
particulars  to  American  Printing  ' 
Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88  Gold  St.,  N.  Y. 

C..  N.  Y. 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21t4  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

WANTED — High  speed  rotary  news¬ 
paper  press  40-48  pages,  ad  display  ma¬ 
chines,  Ludlow  and  mats,  20  turtles, 
other  equipment.  Give  lowest  prices, 
no  haggling — ^Write  full  details  Well- 
ston  Journal,  1471  Hodiamont,  St. 
Louis.  Missouri. _ 

W.AXTED — 'Eight  page  flat  bed  press 
either  Goss  or  Duplex  Model  E.  Please 
send  details  as  to  cost,  location  and 
earliest  possible  shipping  date  to  Mr. 
Eugene  Greeno.  Nevada  Appeal.  Car- 
■son  City.  Nevada. 

HELP  WANTED 
Administrative _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
COMPLETELY  qualified  to  direct  all 
departments  of  establislied  weekly 
newspaper  in  East.  Permanent  job  to 
right  man.  Salary  and  bonus.  Box 
1517.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  5  to  10.00.0  daily 
tabloid.  Gulf  coast  and  Mid-Atlantic 
areas.  Adequately  financed.  Write  Box 
1302.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artists — Cartoonists 


EXPERIENCED  EDITORIAL 
CARTOONIST,  from  35  to  50 
years  of  age,  to  serve  on  a 
Metropolitan  newspaper  in 
the  East.  Give  background, 
training,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  present  salary  and  ref¬ 
erences  with  application  to 
I  Box  1213.  Editor  &  Pub- 

I  Usher. 


_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
— for  expanding  jwiper  in  major  city 
one  finest  locations.  Executive  sales- 
manager  type  required,  aocustomed 
handling  men  various  nationalities. 
Competitive  field.  70,000  circulation 
class.  Pre.?ent  man  knows  of  this  ad. 
Paper  one  oldest,  opportunity  go  up 
ladder  become  part  real  family.  Send 
to  Box  1514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

Small  daily  needs  services  competent, 
aggressive  and  experienced  circulation 
man  as  manager  of  department.  Salary 
increases  dependent  on  circulation  in¬ 
creases.  in  direct  proportion.  ABC 
daily,  top-notch,  but  competitive  area. 
Real  chance  for  young  man  with  ability 
to  earn  assured  future  with  growing 
newspaper.  Gulf  Coast  Area.  Will 
employ  by  personal  interview  only. 
Box  1586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  young  man,  live  wire,  draft 
exempt,  to  take  charge  of  circnlation 
on  morning  and  evening  Upstate  New 
York  newspaper.  Familiar  with  A.B.O., 
little  merchant  plan,  and  circnlation 
building.  State  references  and  salary 
expected.  Box  1345,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertisiiig 

OPEINING  for  an  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  to  handle  automobile 
accounts.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  Reply  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  The  Washington 
Post,  Washington,  D.  C.,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  requirements  and 
date  available. 

WANTED — ^Wioman  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  Classified  Advertising.  Im-  , 
mediate  regular  position.  Give  full 
qualifications.  OBSERVER,  Dunkirk, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  Classified  advertising  as¬ 
sistant  manager  on  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  newspapers.  Circulation  about 
37,000.  Must  'be  experienced.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  with  original 
ideas  to  advance.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  State  experience  and  salary  re- 
,  qiiirements.  DAILY  TELEGRAPH, 
Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

_ Correspondents 

NEW  NATIONAL  trade  news  syndi¬ 
cate  offers  good  spare-time  earnings 
to  resident  correspondents  every¬ 
where.  Most  cities  open.  State  Capi¬ 
tals  needed  especially.  Box  1139, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advernsnig  _ 


WE  HAVE  excellent  opening  for  above 
average  ad  man  who  can  sell,  service 
and  develop  new  accounts.  Salary 
commensurate  to  your  ability.  Only 
those  who  can  qualify  need  apply.  Box 
1211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  of  estab¬ 
lished  stability  (M.E.  &  S.)  in  the 
100,000-200,000  class  requires  a  top 
flight  retail  advertising  salesman  with 
at  least  five  years’  experience.  Good 
sales  record,  ability  to  and  desire  to 
sell  more  important  than  copy  writing 
and  layout  experience. 

IN  APPLYING,  give  particulars  about 
yourself,  education,  ambition,  etc., 
state  marital  and  draft  status,  salary 
expected.  Write  Box  1214,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

PROGRESSIVE  group  of  suburban 
weeklies  in  Midwest,  winner  of  many 
local  and  national  awards,  has  opening 
for  outstanding  advertising  man  with 
a  sincere  sense  of  selling  and  manag¬ 
erial  ability.  Must  have  sales  ability 
and  drive  with  proven  record  on  spe¬ 
cial  events  and  promotional  selling. 
Compensation  based  upon  ability  to 
produce,  with  eventual  stock  owner¬ 
ship.  Write  Box  1242,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisber. _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  who  is  good  at 
layouts.  Pine  working  conditions.  Reg¬ 
ular  accounts.  Rush  pertinent  facts 
and  present  salary  to  M.  H.  Parres, 
Monitor  Leader,  Mt.  Clemens,  Michi¬ 
gan _ 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

WRITE  full  details  to  Don  Cresswell, 
Casper  Tribune  Herald,  Casper,  Wyo. 


ONE  OF  the  South’s  largest  morning 
newspapers,  now  carrying  72%  of  the 
field,  has  opening  for  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager.  Man  must  have  top 
executive  ability,  experience  in  all 
phases  of  promotion,  competitive  sell¬ 
ing,  and  agency  contact.  Prefer  man 
between  ages  of  35  to  45.  All  appli¬ 
cants  will  be  very  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated.  Our  present  staff  knows  about 
this  ad.  Give  complete  details  about 
yourself  and  your  present  salary.  Box 
1500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PENN'.SYLVANIA  DAILY  desires  Dis¬ 
play  Manager  who  can  direct  depart¬ 
ment,  produce  layouts  and  create  spe¬ 
cial  pages.  Give  complete  details.  Box 


NEW  YORK  CITY  publisher 
seeks  the  services  of  experi¬ 
enced  National  Advertising 
Salesman  in  its  Chicago  of¬ 
fice.  Position  requires  out  of 
town  calls.  Knowledge  of  De¬ 
troit  desirable.  Letters  should 
oontain  complete  background, 
salary,  etc.  Box  1836,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


cial  pages.  Give  complete  details.  Box 
1505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  Ohio  daily  offers  real 
opportunity  to  man  with  display  sales 
and  service  experience.  Nine-man 
staff.  Fine  city  over  50,000.  Write  in 
detail  end  <“onfldence.  Box  1530. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Immediate 
opening  on  fast  growing  shopping  news 
paper.  Man  to  handle  existing  ac¬ 
counts,  develop  new  business.  Good 
salary  in  accordance  with  experience. 
Write  in  detail  or  request  application 
form  and  current  copies  for  study. 

OMAHA  SHOPPING  GUIDE, 
OMAHA  2.  NEBRASKA 


EXPERIENCED  Display  Advertising 
Salesman.  Selling  and  servicing  ac¬ 
counts.  Salary  and  Commission  ar¬ 
rangement.  Write  Scranton  Mouton, 
The  Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette. 
Louisiana. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  reporter 
to  work  on  morning  newspaper  in  mid¬ 
west  city,  population  400,000.  Must 
be  able  to  cover  general  assignments 
and  features.  Reoord  must  bear  closest 
investigation.  In  reply  state  age,  name 
of  former  and  present  employer,  mari¬ 
tal  status,  etc.  Write  Box  1239,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  large  farm  weekly,  take 
hill  charge.  Midwest.  Must  have 
knowledge  farm  field.  Permanent.  Well 
established.  Box  1528,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FIjORID.4  daily  wants  mature,  conser¬ 
vative  editorial  writer.  If  interested 
write  details  of  record  and  salary 
expected  to  Box  1535,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  top  news  man,  with  at 
least  5  years  experience  for  eastern 
seaboard  morning  daily.  State  age. 
experience,  salary  desired.  Box  1531, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Photographers 

PHOTOGRAPHER- 

REPORTER 

FOR  Chicago  News  Bureau.  Assist 
Photographer  on  staff  covering  for  3 
daily  business  publications.  Time  be 
spent  approximately  50-50  on  photo 
and  general  news  work  with  full  time 
camera  work  in  busy  seasons.  Per¬ 
manent  position;  excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  June  J — 'School 
graduate  preferred.  Apply  Fairchild 
Publications,  10i5  W’est  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  HI.  Phone  Randolph  6-3170. 


Mechanlad 


AD  OPEIRATORS— (fioormen,  familiar 
with  Ludlow)  Above  average  makeup. 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Morning  Paper 
$100  for  89  hour  week — union.  Trib¬ 
une  •  Scrantonian  ■  Scranton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


HELP  WANTED — Teletypesetter  per- 

-  forator  operators.  Union.  Good  work- 

WANTED:  Advertising  salesman  on  ing  conditions.  Scale  $94.00  day, 
ABC  evening  newspaper  of  6,400  in  $99.00  night.  87)4  hours.  Morning, 
community  9.000.  Prefer  young  man  evening  and  Sunday  publications. 


with  some  practical  experience.  Ad-  Write  Com] 
dress  The  Spirit,  Punxsutawney,  Penn-  ent.  Evansvi 
sylvania.  ville,  Indiana. 


Write  Composing  Room 
ent.  Evansville  Printing 


Innday  publications. 
;  Room  Superintend- 
rinting  Oorp.,  Evans- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  2,  1951 


CO'qetJ-O 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


WANTED 

WORKING  FOREMAN  for  medium 
sized  daily  paper  and  commercial 
plant.  Practical  experience  in  estimat¬ 
ing,  pricing,  production  maintenance, 
personnel.  Highest  salary  to  right 
man.  Reply  air  mail  Daily  News,  An- 
chorage,  Alaska. 


WE  NEED  outstanding  composing 
room  foreman.  No  job  work.  Must 
know  production,  be  able  to  handle 
men.  Ideal  working  conditions.  100 
milM  from  New  York.  Good  pay,  un¬ 
limited  future  for  right  man.  Box 
1510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN  for  afternoon  daily.  Floor 
s"ork  and  supervision  necessary,  ma¬ 
chine  maintenance  desirable.  10,000 
population  town.  4  machine  shop.  The 
Robesonian,  Luinberton,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 


INSTRUCTION 


Inno^pe-Intertype  Instmetlon 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  IS,  Ohio 
Pxoo  Booklet  and  Information 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Artl- 
elea.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  180  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


ADVERTISING 
or  BUSINEISS  MANAGER 
Ajgreasive— Alert.  Many  years*  ex- 
perience  local,  national,  promotions. 
Proven  record  outstanding  dailies. 
Former  publisher,  best  credentials. 
Box  1231,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT  PUBUSHER 
EXiPERIENCED  manager  with  finest 
references  vouching  for  character, 
ability  and  unusual  profit-making  rec¬ 
ord  available  for  daily  6,000  circula¬ 
tion  up  in  south-eastern  states.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  increase  your  net  profits 
— perhaps  40%  to  100%.  Meet  rising 
cos^  and  realize  higher  annual  net. 
Write  in  confidence.  Box  1203,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  . 

YOUNG  executive  raised  with  news¬ 
papers,  owned  and  managed  large  busi¬ 
nesses,  not  interested  in  present  salary 
but  opportunity,  looking  for  western 
publisher,  big  or  small,  w-ho  needs 
good  right  hand  business  man,  know 
editorial  and  circulation,  have  capital 
to  invest  in  expanding  operation. 
Write  and  I  will  see  you,  judge  for 
yourself.  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
TOP  salesman,  aggressive,  promotion- 
minded.  Seasoned  college  graduate. 
-Vge  35.  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Now 
with  daily  of  16,000  circulation.  Box 
1513,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


TIRED  PUBLISHER  WANTED  I  I 

HAVE  You  reached  the  point  where 
your  newspaper  operation  would  be 
turned  over  to  your  son,  if  you  had  a 
son?  Would  you  like  to  start  living 
the  life  you  dreamed  of  in  the  tough 
years  behind  you?  Do  you  need  a 
successful,  experienced,  cooperative 
team  to  take  over  ^-onr  property  and 
provide  you  a  continuing  suitable  in¬ 
come!  If  your  paper  is  Republican  or 
Independent,  let’s  talk  it  over.  No 
obligation  to  you.  Strictest  confidence. 
Box  1509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


graphic  arts  executive  with 
research  and  development,  engineer¬ 
ing,  sales  promotion,  production,  and 
purchasing  background  in  commercial 
and  publication  printing,  seeking  per¬ 
manent  top  or  back  stop  position  and 
lake  over  the  nutn^ement  problems 
of  a  tired  owner,  with  opportunity  to 
buy  an  interest.  Family  man.  age  43, 
master's  degree.  Excellent  references. 
Box  1506.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Attiats — Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  page  cartoonist  —  20 
years  experience  newspaper  or  syndi¬ 
cate — Snappy  ideas  and  good  drawing. 
Moderate  salary  to  start.  —  Samples 
and  interview  on  request.  Box  1348, 
Editor  A  Publieher. 


EDITORIAL  ART  DIRECTOR 

15  YEARS  experience,  photo  layouts, 
roto,  retouching,  etc.  One  man  art 
department  or  handle  staff.  Fast,  ef¬ 
ficient.  Married,  draft-free.  Box  1344, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  EXECUTIVE 
of  leading  circulation  organization 
available  for  interview  lOMA  conven¬ 
tion.  College  graduate.  Thoroughly 
trained,  now  seeks  opportunity  as  As¬ 
sistant  Circulation  Manager.  Training 
includes  management  and  knowledge 
of  city  and  outside  carriers,  motor 
routes,  agents,  road  men,  subscription 
salesmen,  ABC.  mail  room  and  traffic. 
Presently  earning  $5,000.  Write  Box 
1326,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'TION  MANAGER  with  ac¬ 
tual  experience  and  know-how  from 
bottom  up.  Excellent  record  as  pro¬ 
ducer.  Desires  change.  Age  44,  Box 
1300,  Editor  A  Publisheir. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING,  salesman, 
24,  hard-working,  aggressive,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Newspaper  selling  experience 
plus  good  copy  and  layout.  Seeks  op¬ 
portunity.  Prefer  New  York  or  New 
England.  College  grad,  draft-exempt. 
Box  1346,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

ASSISTANT  ADVraTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  of  daily  desires  advancement. 
Seasoned  profit  maker,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  excellent  background.  Age  28. 
For  resume  please  write  Box  1515, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPL.IY  MAN.  9  years  experience. 
Currently  employed  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  daily.  Desire  position 
with  chance  for  advancement.  Present 
salary  $5,500.  Veteran,  38,  married. 
References.  Full  details  furnished. 
Box  1.511,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Edifoilal 

SOW’S-E.^  deskman  seeks  silk-purse 
writing  niche.  Former  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  now  making  $80  on  50,000 
daily  rim,  30,  4-F,  3  years  on  dailies, 
3  in  trade  magazine,  public  relations 
work.  Travel,  challenge  welcome. 
Box  1119,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

EXPERIENCED:  Features,  reporting. 
College  grad.,  draft-exempt.  Vet. 
Box  1227.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

INDUSTRIOUS,  fair-minded  reporter, 
23.  Vet.,  B.A.  Experience:  weekly; 
daily;  free-lanced  dailies,  wires,  na¬ 
tional  magazines;  public  relations. 
State  starting  salary.  Box  1212,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-RBWBJTE 
3  years'  Chicago  experience  desires 
job  medium,  large  daily.  East.  Mar¬ 
ried.  27,  A.B.  Box  1215,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  seeks  opening  on  small  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  with  circulation  5,000- 
25,000.  Veteran,  college  graduate, 
draft-exempt.  Young  and  experienced. 
More  extensive  experience  more  im¬ 
portant  than  salary.  Have  car,  go 
an^here.  Box  1219,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  challenging  work 
making  use  of  three  years’  newspaper, 
magazine  experience,  education  in 
social  sciences.  Box  1234,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEED  experienced  sports  or  wire  edi¬ 
tor?  As  editor  Midwest  daily  also 
handled  news,  features.  80.  Family-  * 
man.  Vet.  University  grad.  Box  1241 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EdttoiW 


DRAFT  -  EXEMPT  June  Journalism 
grad  seeks  reporting  or  desk  job.  Pre¬ 
fer  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  or  Michigan 
but  will  travel.  Single,  24,  references. 
Box  1330,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  small  daily,  vet,  27,  M.8. 
Journalism.  Wants  East  newspaper 
job.  Box  1342,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER.  Seeks  newspaper 
or  related  position.  Prefer  N.Y.C.  or 
Boston  area.  25;  single;  vet.  Box 
1315,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BHHTORIAL  WRITER 
NOW  IN  New  York,  seeks  staff  posi¬ 
tion  as  editorial  writer  or  editorial 
page  editor  in  smaller  community.  10 
years  newspaper,  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  30,  draft-exen^t.  For 
samples,  resume.  Box  1332,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  100,000  morning 
daily,  seeks  permanent  post  managing 
editor  or  editor  afternoon  paper. 
Young,  aggressive,  ten  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  including  management 
small  daily  field.  Sober,  29,  married, 
interested  only  top  opportunity.  Box 
1314.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN — wire,  copy  editor  10,000 
daily  5  years  desires  desk,  reporting 
on  medium  daily  east  of  Chicago.  30, 
vet.,  family,  college  grad.  Box  1338, 
Editor  A.  Publisher. 


REPORTER — alert,  energetic.  Mms- 
zine  editorial.  Market  Research  Re¬ 
porting,  radio  writing  experience.  Col¬ 
lege.  Handle  camera.  Box  1347,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  vet,  24,  single.  2  years 
on  Metropolitan  daily.  Did  some  copy- 
reading,  wire  editing.  Have  ear.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1343,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER 


Consecutive  Advertising  brings 
best  results! — Lower  Bate.  Toot 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  lun*  2,  1951 


of  indignant  editoriales  on  Po¬ 
litical  and  Economic  subjects. 
Pro-American.  Anti-New  Deal. 
Box  1312,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  searching  for  future; 
B.A.  journalism,  political  science  and 
history;  2  years  graduate  study  eco¬ 
nomics  and  political  sience;  nearly  4 
years  experience,  largely  on  large  pa¬ 
per’s  copy  desk;  member  American 
Economic  Association;  married,  vet¬ 
eran.  Pay  now  $75.  Box  1318,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

CRACK  REPORTER  DESKMAN  seeks 
position  on  daily.  Experienced  in 
copyreading,  rewrite,  and  makeup. 
College  grad,  24,  draft-exempt.  Prefer 

?a'per  within  200  mile  radius  New 
ork  City,  but  will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  1523.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COMMUNITY  EDITOR  -  REPORTER 
Balanced  farm,  city  experience.  Can 
handle  either  or  both;  direct  staff. 
Box  1524,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  TO  NEW!S  Editor.  Broad 
experience  am-pm  dailies,  weeklies, 
radio.  Competent,  cooperative.  Mature, 
single,  non-alcoholic.  Good  writer, 
news,  features,  eilitorials.  Available 
now.  Box  1520,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  June  Grad,  college 
editor,  seeks  reporting  job  anywhere. 
Draft  -  exempt.  Box  1527,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR,  experi¬ 
enced.  Also  in  public  relations.  Young, 
married,  now  working.  Move  any¬ 
where.  Now  located  in  New  England. 
Send  complete  resume  on  request.  Box 
1501.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRINTER,  28,  eight  ^ears  city  dailies, 
some  college  journalism  and  country 
editing  experience;  History  M.A.,  for¬ 
saking  plans  of  college  teaching  wants 
work  leading  to  desk  job;  single,  go 
anywhere.  Box  1512,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

REPOR'TER  on  aggressive  small  town 
daily  with  4J4  years  experience  in 
new-8  and  features,  plus  working 
knowledge  of  copy  editing,  wants  job 
on  larger  paper  with  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Single,  veteran,  28.  Prefer 
East.  Box  1522.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN  FREE  LA.N'CE  MTIITER 
would  like  to  write  (from  home)  ar- 
tfeles  (human  interest)  fillers  (all 
kinds)  and  do  quizzes  for  magazines. 
Box  1525,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WIUTER-BDITOR — Over  30  years  ex- 
perience  in  writing,  editing  and  public 
relations,  wishes  position  on  nouse 
organ  or  other  publication  in  Michigan 
or  Oklahoma.  Could  do  a  semi-humor¬ 
ous  column.  Address  Box  1516,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21,  good  writer,  college 
grad,  draft  exempt,  wants  job  on  newe- 
Mper  big  or  small  anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
Can  type,  proofread,  edit,  run  addrees- 
ograph,  graphotype,  and  mimeograph. 
Hard  worker.  Seeks  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1334,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMBITIOjUS  Sports  Editor  3  years 
daily.  Experience  all  phases.  College 
grad,  draft-exempt,  married,  relocate. 
Box  1534,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  desires 
employee  publication,  industrial  rala- 
tions  position.  4^  years  experience 
reporting,  desk.  B.J.U.  of  Missouri.  2A, 
married,  own  ear.  Prefer  Southwest, 
West.  Box  1323,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERT  EDITOR,  WRITER.  Take 
complete  charge  magaaine,  newspaper; 
press  relations.  Top  news,  Publio  Re¬ 
lations  background;  personable.  Fam¬ 
ily.  35,  PSK.  Box  1325,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLICITY  PLUS 
IS  the  guarantee  of  this  young,  am¬ 
bitious  public  relations  man.  Now 
scanning  the  horizon  for  a  good  spot 
with  plenty  of  bard  work.  Experienced 
also  in  direct  mail  advertising.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Married,  Box  15(^,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Salesnuui 


RESEARCH  ENGINEER  and  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  with  commercial  and  publication 
printing  background  seeking  perma¬ 
nent  connection  as  manufacturer's 
representative  of  an  established  line 
of  graphic  arts  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Eastern  territory.  Box  1507, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ MtcliMirMi _ 

PRESSMAN,  ex-duplex  erector  and 
service  representative  interested  posi¬ 
tion  charge  of  pressroom.  References. 
Box  1137,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT  Press-stereo  op¬ 
eration.  Proven  record  of  aocomplian- 
ment.  Strictly  sober  with  top-notch 
references.  Prefer  Western  and  Wes* 
Coa.st  States.  Box  1120,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  assistant — >25  years’  experience 
chargie  of  pressroom  and  stereo  repairs. 
Interview  at  Chicago  Conference  June 
11.  Box  1208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Pressman-Stereotgier, 
Foreman  desires  position  in  small  East 
Coast  City.  Good  references.  Box 
1308,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESIRE  CHANGE  as  Production 
Manager  or  Mechanical  Superintend¬ 
ent.  Thoroughly  qualified  all  phases. 
Now  employed  as  production  manager. 
Available  for  interview  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Chicago.  Box 
1518,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


PRODUCTION  Overseer  -  Composing 
Room  Foreman,  young,  college  educa¬ 
tion,  20  years  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  field  in  various  execu¬ 
tive  capacities.  Box  1521,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
OR  FOREMAN 

OF  Composing  Room  on  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Familiar  with  Teletypes.  Have 
I  new  methods  and  short  cuts  in  pro- 
I  duction.  Box  1519,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

FOREMAN  Press-stereo  operation. 
Proven  record  of  accomplishment. 
With  top-notch  references.  Box  1529, 
Editor  A  PubHeher. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  Foreman  of 
Composing  Room.  25  years  in  daily 
newspapers.  Familiar  with  teletypes. 
Aged  45.  married.  Best  of  references. 
Box  1532,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Hollywood  has  done  it  again 
— this  time  it  is  Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures  Corporation. 

For  a  time  we  were  beginning 
to  believe  that  script  writers,  di¬ 
rectors,  producers,  and  others  in 
Hollywood,  had  finally  learned 
that  newspapermen  are  not  the 
swaggering,  drunken,  corrupt  char¬ 
acters  as  have  usually  been  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  movies. 

But  it  was  just  a  hope. 
Paramount  has  once  again 
moved  the  clock  back  with  “Ace 
in  the  Hole”  which  its  publicity 
department  calls  “rough  and 
tough”  and  “rugged  film  fare.” 
Paramount  apparently  hasn’t  been 
educated  at  all — at  least,  it  doesn’t 
know  many  real,  live  newspaper¬ 
men  if  this  picture  reflects  its 
conception. 

“Ace  in  the  Hole”  was  directed 
by  Billy  Wilder,  who  directed 
“Lost  Weekend”  and  “Sunset 
Boulevard.”  The  leading  roles  arc 
played  by  Kirk  Douglas,  as  the 
newspaperman  “Tatum,”  and  Jan 
Sterling  as  the  love  interest.  It  is 
a  story  of  how  a  newspaperman 
capitalizes  on  the  plight  of  a  man 
caught  in  a  cavein. 

Harold  Heffernan,  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance  Holly¬ 
wood  columnist,  wrote  about  the 
picture  last  week:  “No  argument 
about  the  engrossing  appeal  of  the 
story  or  the  fine  acting  of  the 
two  principals.  But  the  question 
will  be  raised  in  solid  newspaper 
circles  whether  a  reporter  on  a 
reputable  sheet  such  as  the  one 
identified  here  should  be  por¬ 
trayed  in  so  repulsive  a  light — 
that  of  bringing  about  the  death 
of  a  cavein-trapped  man  so  that 
his  story  could  be  continued  for 
repeated  editions. 

“Obvious  efforts  are  made  at 
the  outset  to  picture  the  publisher- 
employer  as  unaware  of  the  itiner¬ 
ant  reporter’s  real  character.  It  is 
not  a  convincing  dose  of  salve, 
however,  to  a  profession  which  is 
becoming  rightfully  indignant  at  a 
Jong  succession  of  sniping  by 
writers  and  producers  totally  un¬ 
familiar  with  their  subject.” 

Actually,  that  “dose  of  salve” 
is  practically  non-existent.  One  of 
ihe  opening  scenes  shows  our  hero 
selling  himself  to  the  editor  in  the 
office  of  the  fictitious  “Albu¬ 
querque  Sun-Bulletin”  as  follows: 

“Now  then,  Mr.  Boot,  I  find 
myself  in  Albuquerque  with  no 
money,  a  couple  of  bad  tires  and 
a  lousy  reputation.  I  have  only 
one  chance  to  get  back  where  I 
belong.  To  land  a  job  on  a  small 
town  paper  like  yours  and  wait 
and  hope  and  pray  that  something 
big  breaks.  Something  I  can  latch 
on  to.  Something  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  will  gobble  up  and  yell  for 
more.  Just  one  good  beat — a 
Tatum  Special — and  they’ll  roll 
out  the  red  carpet — because  when 


they  need  you,  they  forgive  and 
forget.  But  until  then,  Mr.  Boot, 
you’ll  get  yourself  the  best  man 
you  ever  had — at  thirty-five  per. 
When  do  I  start?” 

To  begin  with,  we  never  met 
or  heard  of  an  ^itor  or  a  pub- 
ilsher  on  a  daily  paper  of  any  size 
that  would  hire  a  reporter  after  a 
spiel  like  that. 

Then  our  hero  stumbles  onto 
the  story  of  the  man  trapped  in 
the  cliff  dwelling  and  he  prays 
“if  I  just  had  a  week  of  this — 
brother!”  He  threatens  the  sher¬ 
iff:  “Play  along  with  me  and  I’ll 
have  you  re-elected.  You  don’t 
and  I’ll  crucify  you.”  Later  said 
hero  “socks”  said  sheriff,  makes 
love  to  the  entombed  man’s  wife, 
and  this  is  his  idea  of  how  to  write 
the  story: 

“This  is  the  way  it  reads  best. 
This  is  the  way  it’s  going  to  be — 
in  tomorrow’s  paper  and  the  next 
day.  It’s  the  way  people  like  it. 
It’s  the  way  I’m  going  to  play  it.” 

A  Hollywood  trade  journal, 
which  is  “inclined  to  be  lenient 
with  its  critical  reviews,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Heffernan,  said  this  about 
the  picture: 

“Ruthless  and  cynical,  it  is  a 
distorted  study  of  corruption  and 
mob  psychology  and  in  this  re¬ 
viewer’s  opinion  is  nothing  more 
than  a  brazen,  uncalled-for  slap  in 
the  face  of  two  respected  and  fre¬ 
quently  effective  American  insti¬ 
tutions,  democratic  government 
and  the  free  press.” 

Our  hero  is  supposed  to  be  a 
stinker  and  a  louse  in  the  picture 
and  Paramount  did  a  good  job 
there — but  he  ain’t  no  newspaper¬ 
man,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
them  working  in  newspaper  offices 
around  the  country  to  prove  it. 

Unfortunately,  as  one  editor 
writes  us,  “too  many  movie  goers 
will  think  this  sort  of  thing  is 
typical  of  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen;  actually,  it  is  practic¬ 
ally  libelous.” 

Well,  it  is — but  no  one  will  col¬ 
lect  on  it  except  the  producers 
while  all  newspapermen  will  get 
another  blackeye  in  public  es¬ 
teem. 

*  *  * 

A  FEW  MONTHS  ago  (Feb.  10), 
in  an  analysis  of  editorial  pages, 
we  attempted  to  show  the  wealth 
of  constructive  material  hiding  in 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Reading. 

In  the  Spring,  1951,  issue  of 
Journalism  Quarterly  appears 
more  evidence  of  this  in  “.\n 
Analysis  of  Readership  of  the 
Daily  Newspaper  ‘Split’  Page”  by 
Bernard  Stern.  The  author  is  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Stern  studied  a  random 
sample  of  41  newspapers  from  the 
Continuing  Study  and  concluded: 
“The  first  page  of  the  second  sec¬ 


tion  of  a  two-section  daily  news¬ 
paper  can  be  one  of  the  best-read 
pages  in  the  paper.  But  a  major¬ 
ity  of  editors  apparently  are  not 
using  this  ‘second  front  page’  or 
‘split’  page  as  an  effective  second 
‘showcase’  to  display  their  wares 
to  the  best  advantage.” 

Mr.  Stern  found  that  of  the  41 
papers  studied,  one  had  a  ‘split’ 
page  readership  higher  than  the 
front  page,  12  had  ‘split’  pages 
ranking  second  to  the  front  page, 
another  rated  third  highest  and 
three  had  the  fourth  highest  read¬ 
ership.  The  remaining  24  such 
pages  ranked  in  readership  from 
fifth  highest  to  lowest  of  all  pages 
in  the  paper. 

The  researcher  found  that  read¬ 
ership  of  “split”  pages  was  higher 
among  larger  circulation  dailies 
than  among  the  smallest  circula¬ 
tion  papers  in  the  sample.  Also, 
he  found: 

“When  local  news  predominated 
on  the  ‘split’  page  the  mean  read¬ 
ership  was  the  highest,  regardless 
of  the  circulation  of  the  daily. 
(Pictures  were  included  in  the 
news  category  and  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  they  were 
local,  wire,  sports,  etc.) 

“On  the  other  hand,  predom¬ 
inant  use  of  advertisements  on 
the  ‘second  front  page’  gave  that 
page  a  lower  readership  than  if 
any  other  type  of  content  was 
used.  .  .  .  Further  examination 
showed  that  a  full  page  ad  inside 
the  paper  in  several  instances  had 
a  higher  readership  than  did  the 
full  page  ad  on  the  ‘split’  page.” 

In  addition  to  this  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  local  news,  Mr. 
Stern  found  three  instances  where 
the  front  page  was  outranked  in 
readership  by  a  page  with  local 
news — one  “split”  page  and  two 
back  pages. 

In  22  other  papers  the  second- 
best  read  pages  were  those  featur¬ 
ing  either  a  majority  of  local 
news  stories  or  a  combination  of 
local  and  wire  news. 

*  *  * 

Here  are  some  other  conclu¬ 
sions  : 

“1.  Further  examination  of  the 
41  ‘second  front  pages’  showed 
that  29  of  these  displayed  at  least 
one  picture  and  in  27  of  these 
instances  the  picture  was  the 
single  best-read  item  on  the  page. 

“2.  Use  of  local  or  syndicated 
columnists  apparently  attracted 
reader  traffic.  Only  14  of  the  41 
‘split’  pages  featured  'a  columnist 
and  in  11  of  these  instances  the 
column  had  a  higher  readership 
than  did  the  best-read  local  or 
wire  stories. 

“3.  The  predominant  use  of  ads 
on  the  ‘split’  page  results  in  a 
lower  readership  for  that  page 
than  if  other  types  of  content  are 
featured.  This  holds  true  regard¬ 
less  of  the  paper’s  circulation. 

“4.  It  appears  that  readership  of 
the  ‘split’  page  can  be  increased 
if  local  news,  pictures  and  prefer¬ 
ably  a  local  columnist  are  fea¬ 
tured. 

“5.  Perhaps  the  most  revealing 
EDITOR  i 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

June  2-5 — NEA,  Olympic 
Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

June  4-5  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  Spring  meeting. 
Bond  Hotel,  Hartford,  Conn. 

June  7-9 — California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers 
Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Claremont  Hotel,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

June  8-9  —  Idaho-Utah  AP 
meeting,  Utah  Hotel,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

June  7-9  —  Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  spring  meeting.  Lake 
Murray  Lodge,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

June  7-9  Controlled-Circula- 
tors  Newspapers  of  America, 
Inc.,  annual  convention,  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

June  7-9  —  Tennessee  Press 
Assn.,  83rd  annual  convention. 
Hotel  Farragut,  Knoxville, 
Tcnn. 

June  8-9  National  Headliners’ 
Club,  annual  Frolic,  Press 
Club,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

June  10-13 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  47th  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Chase  and 
Park  Plaza  Hotels,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

June  11-13— AN  PA  Mech¬ 
anical  Conference,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  14-16 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  64th 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Gear¬ 
hart,  Gearhart,  Ore. 

June  15-16 — New  Mexico 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  LaFonda 
Hotel,  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico. 


result  was  that  of  the  41  news¬ 
papers.  the  pages  (regardless  of 
their  location)  with  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  local  news  in  22  cases 
was  second  best-read  or  tied  for 
best-read  honors.  In  only  6  out 
of  41  Instances  was  the  comic 
page  the  second  best-read.  It  may 
be  that  the  newspaper  reader’s  in¬ 
terests,  intelligence  and  capacity 
have  been  estimated  mistakenly.’’ 

That’s  in  line  with  our  thinking, 
expressed  many  times,  about  the 
importance  of  local  news. 

Also,  this  study  re-emphasizes 
our  conviction  of  the  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  for  editors  lying  dormant 
in  the  Continuing  Studies. 

Still  wish  we  could  dig  up  some 
money,  a  grant  of  funds,  from 
some  place  for  that  detailed  study 
of  editorial  page  readership. 

■ 

28-Page  Section 

Gary,  Ind. — ^The  Gary  Post- 
Tribune  published  28-page  adver¬ 
tising  section  for  Goldblatt’s  in  its 
May  23  issue,  which  totaled  72 
pages  for  a  record  daily  issue.  The 
28-page  section  was  the  largest 
amount  of  advertising  in  a  single 
issue  from  one  advertiser. 
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Model  34  Wide  Range  Linotypes 

Set  Production  Records  and  Cut  Costs 

/ 

FOR  THE  "SOUTHEAST  MISSOURIAN/'  CAPE  GIRARDEAU.  MO. 


Frank  Hohler,  Operator:  “The  34  is  the  most  flexible  machine 
I’ve  ever  used  in  my  22  years  as  an  operator.  The  Quad- 
der  cuts  a  good  third  off  my  composing  time,  and  I’ve 
never  seen  magazines  so  easy  and  fast  to  shift.  The 
Thermo-Blo  gives  us  more  solid  slugs,  too— saves  a  lot 
of  time  and  extra  work!’ 

Dorman  J.  Barks,  Suporintendent  of  Composing  Room:  “All  our  pre¬ 
vious  records  for  ad  production  have  been  shattered  by 
our  two  model  34’s,  and  overtime’s  been  cut  a  good  four 
hours  a  week.  We  have  plenty  of  room  to  expand  in  these 
machines,  too.  By  that  I  mean  we  can  add  larger  faces 
any  time  we  please.  I’d  recommend  the  model  34  for  any 
newspaper  or  job  printing  plant!’ 


Jean  Giroir,  Operator  and  Machinist:  “I’ve  been  an  operator  for 
30  years,  and  I  like  the  large  faces  the  34  carries  in  those 
wide  main  magazines.  I’ve  almost  forgotten  what  a  pi 
stacker  is.  And  talk  about  easy  maintenance— all  I’ve 
given  the  34’s  in  the  18  months  we’ve  had  them  is  routine 
checkups.  The  34  is  tops  from  any  viewpoint!” 

Alvin  Macke,  Business  Manager:  “We  use  our  34’s  for  food-store 
advertising,  straight  ad  display,  news  heads  and  ad  guts. 
That  means  quick  change  from  36  down  to  10  point  on 
one  machine,  and  24  through  8  point  on  the  other.  Hand 
composition  of  display  has  been  cut  15%.  What’s  more, 
the  Model  34’s  Mohr  Lino-Saw  saves  us  50%  on  make¬ 
up  and  other  floor  work!’ 


Brand  New  Record  Breakers  and  Cost  Cutters!  The  newly  engineered  Wide  Range 
Linotype  Models  33, 34, 35,  and  36  provide  even  greater  speed  of  operation  and  simpler 
maintenance.  Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  to  show  you  all  the  advantages 
of  these  new  machines.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


IINOTYPE 


Sot  in  membora  of  the  Timee  Roman,  Crbor  and  Spartan  Famitlee 


in  U.  S. 


'  if 

I 


Cincinnati  Post 
can  sell  anything 
GOOD 


EYKS  would  pop  at  the  money  advertisers  take  out  of  150,000 
Post-readirif'  hom(;s,  w  hicli  comprise  half  the  rich  Cincinnati  market  and  half  of  all 
evening  circulation.  And  somebody’s  going  to  get  the  increased  spendable  income 
which  Post  readers  now  enjoy.  It  might  as  well  he  you! 

SCRIPPS-HOWARP  ’.WSPAPERS 


NfW  YORK  WorW-r«r*orom  S  Dw  Swi  COlUMRUS . CHiztn 

aiYHAND . fnu  aNONNATI . Poif 

PITTSBUROH . fnn  KENTUCKY . Poit 

SAN  FRANQSCO . N«wi  Covington  odilion,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INCHANAPOUS . TiiiMi  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowt-Sontinol 

OMaral  ArfvmYUina  OMartmant.  230  Park  Avanaa.  Naw  Yark  Oty 


b 


....  EocLy  Min.  Newt  RVANSVtUE . Proa 

MRMINOHAM  ....  Poil-HnroW  HOUSTON . Proa 

MEMPHIS . Proa-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . Proa 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcial  Appoal  ALRUOUERQUE . Tribuno 

WASHINGTON . N»wi  RL  FASO . Horold-Poil 

Chlcaga  San  FrandMa  OmtrmH  Ondnnatl  FliMaRalaMa  OaNaa 


fnnied  Id  U.  B.  4. 


